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Because  it  gives  special  significance  to  Thanksgiving 

Day  1943,  and  because  it  is  the  thitig  for  which  we 

are  most  thankful,  the  theme  chosen  for  this  issue  of 

Loria  is  —  Peace. 
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GAUDEAMUIS  IGITUIIR. 


Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  William  T.  Dillon,  J.D.,  LL.D. 

THE  PAST  TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  AT  ST.  JOSEPH'S  HAVE  BEEN  YEARS  OF 
continual  expansion,  continual  growth,  and  continual  improvements  in  all  the 
aspects  of  college  life.  The  vital  force  behind  this  growth  during  these  fruitful 
years  has  been  Father  Dillon.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  has  been  lavishing 
the  tremendous  power  of  his  mind  and  heart  on  St.  Joseph's.  With  joy  and  grati- 
tude too  deep  for  adequate  expression  we  commemorate  this  Fall,  Father 
Dillon's  twenty-five  years  of  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Catholic  College  Education 
in  our  Alma  Mater.  His  amazing  vision  and  vigor  have  swept  us  on  to  ever 
new  goals,  spiritual,  intellectual  and  material. 

From  the  nucleus  of  a  single  building,  expansion  has  taken  place 
until  now  the  college  consists  of  the  main  building  of  classrooms,  administrative 
offices,  science  laboratories  and  auditorium;  "245"  housing  the  nursery  school 
and  kindergarten,  and  the  Chapel;  the  library  building;  two  faculty  houses 
and  campus;  while  plans  for  a  new  library  and  a  science  building  ore  taking 
shape. 

Buildings  may  be  tabulated  and  catalogued  but  who  can  hope  to 
capture  the  spirit  that  conceived  a  student  Religion  Committee,  student  self- 
government,  an  honor  system,  a  Parents'  Club.  Father's  unflagging  idealism, 
his  fertile  brain,  his  dauntless  perseverance  have  brought  all  that  is  good  to 
St.  Joseph's.  His  ability  to  recognize  and  to  understand  the  needs  of  college 
students,  and  his  strength  in  carrying  out  the  plans  he  deems  necessary  for 
their  betterment  have  resulted  in  unending  growth  and  development  in  all 
phases  of  life  at  St.  Joseph's. 

Looking  at  all  he  has  so  unselfishly  accomplished  as  Professor, 
Dean,  and  now  President  of  the  College,  we  are  moved  to  prayer  —  of  thanks- 
giving for  the  twenty-five  years  that  have  passed  —  and  of  petition  that  many 
more  years  of  fruitful  labor  may  be  his  at  St.  Joseph's. 


OUT  OIF  THE  STRONG. 

*  Florence  Burns 

UNBELIEVABLE!  .  .  .  THAT  IS  THE  WORD  THAT  RANG  THROUGH  ENGLAND 
on  October  9,  1845  .  .  .  John  Henry  Newman  had  been  received  into  the 
Church  of  Rome.  The  tremendous  significance  of  this  single  act  has  not  yet 
been  fully  comprehended.  In  Gladstone's  opinion,  "Dr.  Newman's  secession 
from  the  Church  of  England  has  never  yet  been  estimated  among  us  at  anything 
like  the  full  amount  of  its  calamitous  importance."  Yet  this  man  has  only 
begun  to  exert  his  influence  on  the  world. 

He  was  born  on  February  21,  1801  in  London.  Since  his  father  was 
a  banker,  he  led  a  sheltered,  intellectual  life  which  found  its  finest  expression 
at  Oxford.  There,  despite  his  reserve,  his  natural  powers  of  leadership  and 
genius  for  friendship  made  him  the  center  of  an  earnest  young  group.  Schol- 
arly and  spiritual,  they  sought  a  Renaissance  in  the  Anglican  Church.  They 
revolted  against  the  rationalism  which  was  destroying  the  texture  of  religious 
life  in  England  and  instituted  a  campaign  to  restore  the  Church  of  England 
to  the  fervor  and  splendor  it  had  possessed  in  the  days  of  Henry  VIII. 

They  nurtured  the  desire  for  truth  which  was  struggling  for  survival 
in  the  hearts  of  so  many  of  England's  people.  In  his  pulpit  at  St.  Mary's, 
Newman  the  Anglican  priest,  spoke  on  the  simple  truths  of  faith  and  trust  in 
God  to  the  ordinary  men  who  formed  his  congregation.  These  highly  serious 
but  completely  intellectual  young  men  —  Pusey,  Keble  and  Newman  —  devoted 
themselves  primarily  to  the  relationship  of  faith  to  reason.  Inevitably  they 
directed  their  Tracts  for  the  Time  to  the  Theologians  and  philosophers.  During 
the  ten  years  of  the  Oxford  Movement  from  1833  to  1843,  Newman's  under- 
standing of  the  native  mind  and  his  natural  abilities  and  training  made  him  the 
outstanding  figure  in  the  little  group.  Anxiously,  Keble  and  Pusey  watched  his 
intellectual  progress  as  he  formulated  his  religious  thought  in  the  Tracts,  yet 
it  was  Newman  himself  who  first  realized  that  his  faith  "in  the  purity  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  in  the  validity  of  her  sacraments"  had  been  seriously 
shaken. 

The  storm  of  protest  which  followed  the  publication  of  Tract  90  made 
his  impossible  position  clear  to  him.  On  September  18,  1843,  he  gave  his  last 
sermon  as  an  Anglican  priest  at  St.  Mary's  Church  at  Littlemore.  It  was  in  all 
truth  the  parting  of  friends,  friends  who  had  meant  much  to  Newman.  It  was 
also  his  parting  from  the  Anglican  Church,  the  mother  who  had  reared  him, 
whom  he  loved,  yet  "tender  or  deep  in  devotion,  thy  flower  and  thy  promise, 
falls  from  thy  bosom  and  finds  no  home  within  thine  arms".  It  was  two  years 
later  that  he  found  a  home  in  the  arms  of  Rome. 

With  his  conversion  in  1845  began  a  new  life  for  Newman.  The 
friends  in  the  Anglican  Church  were  lost  to  him  not  through  choice  but  through, 
force  of  circumstances.  In  the  faith  he  had  chosen,  he  was  accepted  slowly 
and  skeptically.  It  was  not  until  1854  that  his  intellectual  capacities  were  given 
a  worthy  opportunity  to  work  for  the  Church.  He  had  been  ordained  in  1846 
in  Rome  and  in  1848  had  introduced  the  Oratory  of  St.  Philip  Nerl  to  England. 
Now  he  was  asked  to  establish  the  Catholic  University  of  Ireland.     In  the 


spirit  of  St.  Philip  who  desired  to  carry  Catholicism  to  the  world,  he  accepted 
the  task.  In  the  medieval  tradition,  he  became  its  first  rector  without  any 
thought  of  material  compensation.  It  is  tragic  that  in  many  ways  he  failed 
in  his  first  real  labor  of  love. 

Newman's  intellectual  life  centered  around  Oxford  with  its  ideal 
of  liberal  education.  To  him  it  was  always  the  "ancient  school  planted  by  the 
Church".  In  Ireland  he  hoped  to  unite  secular  learning  and  intellectual  en- 
largement under  the  sanctions  of  the  Faith.  Unfortunately,  he  never  grasped 
the  hard  reality  that  there  was  no  real  kinship  between  England  and  Ireland. 
Newman's  Oxonian  idea  of  a  university,  supported  by  the  peasantry  for  the 
education  of  the  gentry,  could  never  function  in  Ireland.  In  his  desire  to  give 
of  his  best,  to  recreate  what  had  fostered  his  own  genius,  he  failed  to  see  the 
discrepancies  between  his  plan  and  that  of  the  Pope,  who  advocated  the 
education  of  the  poor.  Despite  his  complete  lack  of  understanding  in  this 
matter,  and  the  differences  of  opinion  which  it  caused,  his  admirable  admini- 
strative work  "has  created  for  him  a  niche  in  the  heart  of  Catholic  Ireland." 

He  was  far  ahead  of  his  time  in  the  belief  that  the  professorial  and 
tutorial  systems  should  be  blended  and  in  the  establishment  of  schools  of 
useful  arts.  He  linked  secondary  education  with  that  of  the  University.  Unlike 
Oxford,  however,  the  university  of  Ireland  possessed  unity:  the  colleges  never 
predominated.  The  establishment  of  a  medical  college  and  engineering  school 
bespoke  his  initiative  in  a  system  completely  different  from  that  of  Oxford. 
His  appreciation  of  academic  freedom  and  democracy  are  reflected  in  the 
Constitution  which  is  fundamentally  independent  of  external  authority.  Despite 
his  valiant  efforts,  the  University  was  doomed  from  the  beginning,  largely  be- 
cause, as  Newman  sadly  commented,  "the  Irish  character  and  tastes  (are)  very 
different  from  the  English." 

"Newman  sought  for  that  true  knowledge  which  is  wisdom,  and 
desired  nothing  more  ardently  than  to  transmit  it  to  others.  He  would  have 
Catholics  in  the  forefront  of  scientific,  literary,  and  cultural  pursuits."  "An  Alma 
Mater,  knowing  her  children  one  by  one,  .  .  .  not  a  foundry,  or  a  mint,  or  a 
treadmill"  is  his  Idea  of  a  Catholic  University  which  he  published  in  1859.  That 
Oxford  was  still  the  basis  of  his  educational  philosophy  is  evident  in  his 
fundamental  concept  that  "Liberal  Education  viewed  in  itself,  is  simply  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  intellect,  as  such,  and  its  object  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
intellectual  excellence."  In  this  masterpiece  his  stress  on  the  value  of  opproch- 
ing  Faith  through  human  reason  clearly  demonstrated  the  need  for  mental 
discipline  and  personal  application.  The  success  of  such  a  method  is  attested 
by  his  own  conversion  and  by  the  fact  that  during  his  lifetime,  seven  hundred 
clergymen,  eleven  hundred  members  of  their  families,  five  hundred  medical 
men,  diplomats,  officers  of  army  and  navy,  two  hundred  prominent  lawyers, 
eight  hundred  artists  and  authors,  six  hundred  Oxford  graduates  followed  him 
into  the  Church  of  Rome.  This  was  the  man  who  "pierced  the  smug  com- 
placency and  sophistry  of  errant  Protestantism,  and  helped  to  re-orientate  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  Englishmen  at  a  critical  juncture." 

In  the  age  of  enlightenment,  rationalism,  and  agnosticism,  Newman 
raised  his  voice,  a  voice  that  is  still  being  heard  today,  the  voice  of  the 
"Prophet  of  the  Unseen".  "Out  of  the  strong  came  forth  sweetness"  —  and 
it  was  the  sweetness  of  finding  the  way  home  after  years  of  wandering. 
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LAST  SUMMER  INTERLUDiE 

*  Rosemary  Glimm 

ONE  WARM  JUNE  MORNING,  I  FOUND  MY  EYES  WANDERING  AS  TYPISTS 
eyes  are  prone  to  do.  Typing  form  letters  is  a  great  incentive  to  dreaming,  and 
I  was  not  in  a  mood  to  resist  this  tendency  to  stray.  But  my  dreams  were 
rudely  shattered  by  a  stiange  encounter  —  an  encounter  with  the  warmest, 
darkest  pair  of  male  brown  eyes  I  had  ever  seen.  They  were  laughing  at  me 
from  the  building  across  the  chasm  that  was  Montague  Street.  Spring  was  in 
the  air  and  mischief  in  my  heart,  so  who  was  1  to  resent  smiling  eyes  — 
especially  in  such  a  handsome  face.    I  smiled  beck! 

But  romance  must  bow  to  duty,  and  duty  that  warm  spring  morning 
stepped  up  behind  me  and  said  in  acid  tones,  'Pardon  me,  my  dear,  but  would 
you  mind  taking  a  short  note?" 

When  I  returned  to  my  typewriter  the  brown  eyes  were  gone. 
Their  possessor  had  disappeared  into  the  inner  caverns  of  the  office. 

That  was  not  to  be  my  last  encounter  with  them,  however,  because 
for  the  three  weeks  following  I  saw  him  almost  every  day.  It  got  to  be  a  ritual. 
Looking  across  I'd  see  him  come  in  the  office,  invariably  late.  He'd  walk 
by  the  window  very  casually.    Then  he'd  smile  over  at  me. 

I  guessed  that  he  must  be  the  Senior  Vice-President's  son,  for  I'd 
done  some  lady-like  snooping  and  heard  from  "one  who  knows"  about  the 
handsome  boy  who  would  someday  control  the  business.  And  then,  too,  no 
one  but  an  officer's  son  could  come  in  at  three  o'clock  and  leave  at  four. 
Pretty  soon  I  began  to  think  about  meeting  him  —  about  what  I'd  say  and  how 
he'd  act.    But  never,  never  did  I  think  I  really  would. 

And  then  one  day  —  one  beautiful  summer  day  —  something  start- 
ling happened.  I  saw  him  come  into  the  office,  but  in  uniform.  He  looked  so 
handsome  I  couldn't  help  feeling  a  little  proud.  His  father  followed  him  carry- 
ing a  valise,  and  my  heart  sank.  Could  he  be  going  away  so  sooni  I 
watched  him  walk  around  and  say  good-bye,  and  then  he  looked  across  at 
me  and  winked.  Yes,  winked!  I  smiled  —  and  blushed  a  little,  I  must  admit, 
for  his  father  was  watching.  Then  the  two  turned  away  and  walked  to  the 
inner  office  without  once  looking  around. 

I  hurried  through  my  work  and  cleaned  up  quickly.  I  wanted  to 
go  home  and  forget  all  this,  to  make  smiles  fade  into  nothingness.  But  no 
matter  how  hard  I  would  try,  I  knew  I'd  miss  him.  Oh,  if  I  only  had  a  chance 
to  m.eet  him. 

Putting  on  my  hat,  I  hurried  down  the  stairs.  As  I  came  out  the  door, 
I  saw  my  friend  across  the  street  by  his  father's  car.  He  smiled  and  with  his 
father  started  across  the  street.     My  heart  jumped!     What  would  I  say? 

His  father,  a  pleasant-looking,  grey-haired  man  introduced  himself 
and  said,  "I  know  this  seems  irregular,  but  my  son,  Jim,  has  been  wanting 
to  know  you.     May  I  Introduce  him?" 

He  did  this  and  continued,  "He's  going  away,  you  know  —  for  the 
first  time.  And  he  wants  to  say  good-bye  to  all  his  old  friends.  He  counts  you 
among  them." 

Jim  looked  up  at  me  shyly  and  lisped  (for  his  two  front  teeth  were 
missing),  "I'm  going  to  camp.    I'm  a  Boy  Scout,    Wanna  see  my  hatchet?" 
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FAMIIIILY  TR 


*  Nancy  Cook 


MADISON  AVENUE  IS  A  CHARM- 
ing  place,  well-bred,  well-manicured, 
lined  with  discreet  shops,  smart 
hotels,  inviting  restaurants.  At  Num- 
ber 244,  behind  Norcross'  polished 
name-plate,  lies  an  industry  that 
deals  in  make-believe  and  flowers, 
little  brown-cheeked  boys,  pert  Suzy- 
O,  demure  Top  Knot,  Red  Head,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  Norcross  family. 

The  pleasant  staff  performed 
proper  introductions  to  the  whole 
Norcross  family.  Each  member  of 
the  family  has  such  a  distinctive  per- 
sonality that  it  became  evident  that 
lack  of  such  an  introduction  would 
have  been  disastrous.  After  all, 
when  an  independent  young  lady 
like  Red  Head  is  introduced  piece- 
meal on  an  assembly  line,  the  in- 
quisitive intruder  had  better  be  prop- 
erly presented  lest  her  little  dignity 
be  permanently  ruffled. 

Do  you  know  why  Red  Head  is  being  assembled  daily  at  Norcross, 
in  fact  why  she  exists  at  all?  The  answer  began  back  along  the  rush-lined 
banks  of  the  Nile  when  the  double-crowned  Pharoah  sent  hieroglyph  greetings 
on  papyrus  rolls.  Pause  reverently  before  the  greeting  of  Paul's  flaming 
epistles,  "Grace  to  you  and  peace."  Touch  the  gauzy  silk  scarf  or  embroidered 
garter  flax-haired  Lady  Edwina  sent  in  lieu  of  V-Mail  to  her  stalwart  if  un- 
lettered Saxon  knight.  So  far  does  the  custom  of  greeting  friends  and  family 
by  other  means  than  letters  go  back. 

Christmas  in  England  in  the  eighteen-forties  was  cozy  for  the  rich 
—it  meant  blazing  fires,  fur-muffs,  holly  wreaths  and  self-satisfaction  when  one 
sent  left-over  fragments  to  the  beggers  in  the  back  alley.  For  the  paupers 
shivering  on  windy  corners,  snow  and  wind  meant  agony  and  bloody  foot- 
prints. Charles  Dickens  saw  and  immortalized  both  in  his  Christmas  stories. 
Sixteen-year-old  William  Egley  etched  the  same  Dickensonian  scenes  on  the 
first  Christmas  card.  With  a  Ball,  a  holiday  dinner,  a  group  of  carollers, 
beggars  were  pictured  waiting  Lazarus-like  in  the  sleet  of  the  year  of  Grace, 
1842.  The  old  greeting,  new  then,  is  still  the  best — "Merry  Christmas  and  a 
Happy  New  Year." 

England,  who  celebrated  December  twenty-fifth  as  a  festival  long 
before  Augustine  came  to  Canterbury,  took  this  new  idea  to  her  heart.  Naturally 
there  was  some  opposition.  Sir  Henry  Cole,  the  first  to  order  cards  printed 
for  his  own  use,  was  indiscreet  enough  to  include  a  drinking  scene'     Eigh- 
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teen  forty-six  Prohibitionists  frothed  and  fumed,  accusing  the  worthy  gentle- 
man of  plotting  against  Olde  England's  sobriety.  Once  the  imperial  Victoria 
gave  her  imprimatur  to  their  use,  criticism  died  aborning. 

Sentimental  Victorians  in- 
dulged their  love  of  the  ornate  in 
Christmas  Card  fashions.  The  Ele- 
gant Eighties  displayed  fringed  snow- 
scenes  while  classic  Greek  maidens 
were  modish  in  the  nineties.  An  en- 
terprising and  artistic  Bavarian 
refugee,  Louis  Prang,  introduced  the 
custom  of  sending  Christmas  greet- 
ings to  once-Puritan  Boston  in  1874. 
Do  you  remember  the  bright 
colored,  penny  Valentine  you  re- 
ceived in  the  third  grade?  That  was 
the  thrill  of  a  lifetime  until  Bob  sent 
several  dollars  worth  of  lace  and 
satin  last  February  fourteenth.  Gal- 
lant swains  of  Queen  Anne's  reign 
began  the  making  of  cards  at  home 
while  using  verses  from  little  books 
with  enchanting  titles  like,  "The 
Quiver  of  Love",  printed  especially 
for  that  purpose.  Naturally,  no  one 
opposed  this  endearing  custom,  but 
Shakespeare  unwittingly  wrote  verse 
for  them. 

See  why  Red  Head  should  be  treated  with  respect?  Not  only  is  her 
pedigree  ancient  and  honorable,  but  she,  with  all  the  rest  of  the  engaging 
creatures  who  live  on  greeting  cards,  has  even  been  the  subject  of  psychiatric 
research.  Revered  gentlemen  who  no  doubt  do  not  even  believe  in  fairies  will 
maintain  that  the  most  pixie-like  greeting  cards  fill  a  real  need,  allowing  the 
inarticulate  to  express  themselves  gracefully,  the  busy  to  express  themselves 
quickly.  Cards  maintaining  "the  tie  that  binds"  are  really  valuable  in  war 
time.  Dispelling  fear  and  loneliness,  what  homesick  G.I.  could  stifle  a  grin  when 
a  "wolf"  greeting  tumbled  from  the  mail  bag? 

In  Norcross'  clearly  lighted  studios,  staffs  of  talented  and  dextrous 
workers  co-operate  in  putting  a  gleam  in  Suzy-Q's  eye.  The  front  office  de- 
termines what  sells  best,  plans  what  is  needed.    Then  the  designers  take  over. 

In  quiet  studios,  artists  sit  before  tilted  boards,  wander  aimlessly, 
chat  quietly,  smoke.  Ideas  come  from  any  place,  an  overheard  scrap  of  con- 
versation, a  half  glimpsed  scene,  an  almost  forgotten  thought.  One  studio 
Is  filled  with  great  verticle  files  displaying  all  Norcross  published  cards  pinned 
up  so  that  the  artist  may  see  at  a  glance  what  is  on  hand  and  what  could  be 
used.  The  library  is  filled  with  files  of  pictures  on  every  conceivable  subject 
(including  horses  that  run  backwards),  color  schemes,  and  models. 


( pitas e  turn   to   page   34) 
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J  DAY 

*  Margot  E.  Schulte 

LIFE  IN  A  PUTTY  KNIFE  FACTORY  UNDOUBTEDLY  HAS  ITS  OWN  CHARMS, 
but  I  am  sure  that  they  would  pale  when  compared  to  LIFE  on  a  small  town 
newspaper.  Nothing  could  offer  more  excitement  than  did  the  days  before 
ihe  actual  surrender  of  Japan.  Admittedly,  we  have  no  Times  Square,  but 
we  had  the  corner  of  Commerce  and  Laurel  streets,  and  there  were  millions 
like  it  all  over  the  United  States. 

But  first  for  a  brief  glimpse  into  the  imposing  editorial  room  of  the 
"Bridgeton  Evening  News".  It  is  a  gem.  There  is  a  certain  art  to  draping 
the  floor  with  AP  ticker  tape.  It  takes  a  peculiar  sort  of  studied  nonchalance 
to  throw  the  crumpled  paper  in  just  the  right  way.  Two  months  of  practice 
brought  me  close,  but  perfection  of  the  art  can  only  come  with  years  of 
experience.  But  we  are  digressing;  back  to  that  never  forgotten  week  in 
August.  On  Friday  morning,  August  tenth,  the  first  flash  of  a  possible  surrender 
break  were  sent  over.  The  AP  senders  were  excited,  but  not  too  excited  to 
begin  the  morning's  news  with  the  usual,  "Good  morning  gentlemen."  Need- 
less to  say,  the  Ed.  (never  called  editor)  was  getting  ready  for  the  big  news. 
Things  were  pretty  slow  for  the  first  few  hours,  but  the  headline  was  held 
back.  Nothing  important.  We  printed  a  huge  head,  assuring  the  reading 
public  (paid  circulation  10,000;  reading  circulation  30,000,  they  are  a  frugal 
people)  that  big  things  were  coming. 

Saturday  morning  was  inspiring.  The  city  editor  who  was  on 
vacation,  returned,  the  production  manager  who  was  ditto,  ditto.  A  call 
came  through  from  Washington  to  the  Ed.  to  get  ready.  We  got  ready.  In  fact 
before  we  FINALLY  printed  what  the  whole  world  was  waiting  for  we  were 
ready  three  separate  times.  The  front  page  was  all  set  up  for  the  extra.  Mac- 
Arthur  and  Nimitz  were  placed  side  by  side,  and  1  had  cut  up  millions  of  cogent 
little  war  fillers,  like  thus  and  so  many  tons  of  ammunition  were  sent  ashore 
with  the  troops  on  Normandy  on  D-Day,  during  the  war  Army  dentists  made 
so  and  so  many  millions  of  fillings.  Saturday  was  hectic.  The  edition  is  early 
on  Saturdays,  and  was  two  hours  late,  just  from  waiting.  Meanwhile  the 
flashes  were  coming  across.     Exciting  bits  of  warnings,  for  instance: 

"Editors  .  .  .  we  are  keeping  12  lines  open  for  possible  surrender 
break.  Know  you  will  keep  this  in  mind"  and  "SPECIAL  .  .  .  CORRECTION: 
THIRD  GRAF  JAP  SURRENDER,  SECT  BYRNES  ANNOUNCES  XXXXX  CON- 
TINUE E^/PEROR  HIROHITO  ANNOUNCED  THROUGH  JAP  CABINET  THAT 
REPLY  TO  ALLIED  TERMS  NOW  IN  HANDS  OF  SWISS." 

All  anyone  could  think  of  was  the  fact  that  the  Swiss  were  pretty 
slow  at  deciphering  those  laundry  tickets  the  laps  had  sent  them.  There  was 
a  gay  little  contest  among  the  members  of  the  staff  as  to  how  long  it  would 
take  the  news  to  be  flashed  from  here  to  there  and  then  to  here.  Added  to 
those  papers  on  the  floor  were  handsful  of  hair.  And  1  was  the  only  one  who 
could  afford  it.' 

We  tossed  to'  see  who  would  stay  in  the  office  on  Saturday  afternoon 
to  await,  with  the  well  known  baited  breath,'  further  developments.  Having  a  two 
headed  nickel,  I  won. 
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The  afternoon  was  so  exciting  that  I  finished  14  (fourteen)  ethics 
books,  and  then  I  folded  my  tent  and  came  home. 

Sunday  morning  (this  is  chronological)  the  phone  rang  and  Ed.  spoke 
magic  words  into  this  reporter's  ear.  Another  confidential  call  from  our 
Nation's  Capitol. 

Would  I  please  come  down  and  watch  the  news  come  in  while 
he  went  out  for  breakfast.  All  I  remember  was  running  down  the  street,  and 
then  having  to  go  back  for  my  shoes.  After  all,  it  was  only  eight  A.M.  This 
was  what  I  was  living  for,  1  thought,  as  the  second  car  knocked  me  down.  This 
is  IT.     Roger.     Roger  roger  roger. 

Also  this  was  the  Ed.  I  had  read  so  much  about.  Not  the  guy  who 
smoked  cigars  for  breakfast,  not  the  same  guy  who  wrote  dry  editorials  when 
we  all  knew  better,  but  this  beautiful  specimen  of  worn  out  dedicated-to-his- 
life's-work  man  I  saw  before  me.  The  fact  that  he  wore  tennis  sneaks  only 
added  to  the  aura  around  him.  But  the  golden  fog  was  quickly  lifted.  He  had 
been  up  all  night;  at  the  office  since  four.  His  hayfever  was  terrific  and  the 
ragweed  in  his  backyard  was  sheer  poison  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 

Sadly  I  took  up  my  vigil,  and  he  took  his  leave.  A  newspaper  office 
is  like  a  morgue  when  the  bustle  is  missing.  The  presses  were  huge  black 
bulks  of  dead  steel.  My  desk  looked  just  like  the  kitchen  table  it  was.  I 
shoved  the  third  leg  under  the  corner  where  it  belonged.  I  even  picked  up 
the  paper  on  the  floor.  1  felt  dismal.  In  fact,  I  was  personally  insulted  that 
things  were  being  held  up.  All  that  came  over  the  teletype  was  the  practicing 
of  a  bored  operator  at  the  other  end.  What  did  the  world  care  if  the  quick 
brown  fox  jumped  over  the  lazy  dog's  back? 

Ed.  came  back,  refreshed  by  coffee  and  nose  drops,  and  we  decided 
to  leave  it  to  kismet. 

The  next  day  was  slow  torture.  I  wrote  an  article  on  canning 
tomatoes,  information  courtesy  of  dept.  of  agriculture.  Called  the  police,  and 
read  the  advances  on  "L'il  Abner".  I  ran  in  and  out  a  dozen  times  a  day 
with  bulletins  for  the  board  outside  the  office.  I  quietly  went  stark  raving  mad 
with  suspense.  The  others  were  already  there.  We  set  up  another  Extra  page 
because  we  were  sick  of  looking  at  the  other  one. 

On  Tusday,  either  we  were  going  to  print  the  news  before  it  arrived 
or  we  were  all  going  to  sell  out  to  the  Vineland  Times  Journal  (which  prints 
heresy)  and  get  a  job  on  the  farms. 

Like  everyone  else  in  America,  on  Tuesday  night  we  were  listening 
to  the  radio.  The  town  went  wild.  In  15  minutes  you  could  hardly  walk 
down  the  main  streets.  The  office  was  bedlam,  but  such  beautiful  bedlam.  I  was 
there  in  time  to  carry  the  copy  out  to  the  linotypist  whose  shaking  hands  took 
it  from  my  shaking  hands.  In  exactly  one  hour  and  three  minutes,  the  EXTRA 
copy  was  coming  off  the  presses.  I  received  a  citation  —  the  first  copy  in 
recognition  of  my  duty  in  action. 

(please  turn  to  page  32) 
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INilTIE  MUSIC 


*  Anne  Dannemiller 


OUT  OF  THE  STEADY  THUNDER  OF  THE  LUTTV/AFFE  AND  THE  PIERCING 
whine  of  bombs  that  filled  all  England  in  1941,  there  came,  suddenly,  a  thin 
clear  song,  like  a  child's  song,  rising  above  the  tumult,  bringing  meaning  to 
the  chaotic  tragedy  of  war.  The  words  of  the  song  were  old  words  that  had 
been  driven  to  the  dark  comers  of  the  mind  by  the  fear  and  shock  of  war. 
But  the  notes  were  new  notes,  thin,  piping  ones  which  could  be  heard  clearly 
above  the  incessant  battle  roar,  notes  which  reawakened  the  old  song  dormant 
in  timid  hearts  and  gave  them  a  new  courage.  The  theme  of  the  song  was 
the  Mystical  Body  of  Christ,  the  new  title  was  "This  War  Is  the  Passion",  the 
new  reed  through  which  it  was  piped  in  such  clear,  sweet  tones  was  Caryll 
Houselander. 

With  a  startling  intensity,  a  delightful  freshness,  and  an  im- 
patient relentlessness  Caryll  Houselander  sang  of  the  glorious  truth  that 
every  rnan  can  live  the  Christ-life,  that  Christ,  having  donned  man's  nature, 
lives  in  every  one  of  us.  Life  takes  on  new  meaning  for  those  who  see  the 
implications  of  this  doctrine,  and  the  implications  were  amazingly  clear  to 
this  young  English  girl  who,  like  Francis  Thompson,  sow  Christ  "walking 
on  the  waters,  not  of  Gennesareth  but  Thames! "  Men  no  longer  had  to  suffer 
the  hardships  of  war  alone  —  Christ  lived  in  them. 

All  the  agony  of  the  war  years  took  on  a  new  meaning.  Soldiers 
dying  for  their  countrymen  shared  in  Christ's  redeeming  love.  Nurses  caring 
for  the  wounded,  bound  up  Christ's  wounds.  Volunteer  workers  who  comforted  a 
crying  child  were  comforting  the  agonized  Christ  of  Gethsemane.  The  mystery  of 
suffering  was  revealed,  suffering  took  on  a  new  aspect  when  men  shared  it 
with  Christ,  when  they  realized  how  He  had  transformed  it  from  a  futile,  destruc- 
tive, useless  thing  to  a  glorious  share  in  His  Passion,  as  He  had  changed  the 
tasteless  water  at  Cana  to  strong  red  wine. 

"This  War  Is  the  Passion"  was  a  book  not  of  piously  trite  shadow, 
but  of  challenging  substance.  It  was  a  forceful,  vividly  realistic  presentation 
of  St.  Paul's  teaching.  "I  Live  now,  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me".  Caryll 
Houselander  was  inspired  by  one  idea,  the  Mystical  Body;  she  was  consumed 
by  the  daring  splendid  thought  that  we,  poor,  frail  human  creatures,  have 
been  so  exalted  that  we  can  live  the  Christ-life! 

Two  years  later  the  same  song,  was  heard  again  when  "The  Reed 
of  God"  was  published.  This  was  a  book  on  Mary,  the  most  perfect  liver  of 
the  .Christ-life.:  It. -contcrinedalHhe  freshriess. and  realism  of  "This  War  Is  the 
Passion",  •  with-  less  urgency,  and.g  greater  beauty  of  thought  and  exjiHression. 
Caryll  HousejcmdeF. was  writing  pri  the_ same. theme. again  with  childlike  delight- 
and- with^avsimpliei.ty  thot^-at  times- is  reminiscent -of -the  psalms-.       • 

"The  Advent,  the  seed  of  the  world's  life,  was  hidden  in  Our  Lady. 

Like  the  wheat  seed  in  the  earth,  the  seed  of  the  Bread  of  Life  was 
in  her. 

Like  the  golden  harvest  in  the  darkness  of  the  earth,  the  Glory  of 
God  was  shrined  in  her  darkness. 
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Advent  is  the  season  of  ihe  secret,  the  secret  of  the  growth  of  Christ, 
of  Divine  Love  growing  in  silence. 

It  is  the  season  of  humility,  silence  and  growth. 

For  nine  months  Christ  grew  in  His  Mother's  body.  By  His  own  will 
she  formed  Him  from  herself,  from  the  simplicity  of  her  daily  life. 

She  had  nothing  to  give  Him  but  herself. 

He  asked  for  nothing  else. 

She  gave  Him  herself. 

Working,  eating,  sleeping,  she  was  forming  His  body  from  hers. 
His  flesh  and  blood.     From  her  humanity  she  gave  Him  His  humanity." 

Our  Lady  is  the  reed,  empty  of  self,  in  whom  Christ  lived  for  nine 
months,  and  who  lived  in  Christ  forever  after..  Our  Lady  is  the  reed  through 
whi^h  G^d  qa\re  His  Word  to  men.  We,  like  Mary,  can  have  Christ  live  in 
us,  like  Mary,  can  live  in  Christ.  The  theme  is  familiar  "The  Word  made 
flesh"  still  dwelling  among  us.  Caryll  Houselander  writes:  "The  little  crippled 
child  who  is  patient,  lying  siill,  the  urchin  who  dances  in  the  gutter  to  the  barrel 
organ,  the  soldier  in  battle,  the  clerk  in  the  office,  the  woman  dusting  her 
home:  in  all  of  them  the  Word  is  made  flesh,  and  if  we  will  we  can  behold 
in  them.  His  glory.  Who  is  dwelling  among  us." 

God's  passionate  little  reed  was  piping  His  song  again;  bringing 
it  down  to  men  by  its  simplicity,   raising  men  by  its   majesty. 

Knowing  that  the  truth  God  sings  through  His  reed  must  be  woven 
right  into  people's  being,  once  more  Caryll  Houselander  has  taken  up  the 
familiar  song,  the  flowering  of  Christ  in  men,  and  given  us  a  book  of  Rhythms, 
"The  Flowering  Tree".  Rhythms  are  prayers  and  meditations  in  free  verse. 
In  a  letter  to  Maisie  Ward,  which  serves  as  introduction,  Caryll  Houselander 
soys,  "We  can,  I  think,  cultivate  reflection  by  deliberately  saying  Rhythms  or 
poetry,  and  when  we  do  this  those  thoughts  expressed  within  us  rhythmically 
are  heard  by  our  minds  in  everything  round  us,  even  in  the  traffic  in  the  street." 
Fhythms  become  part  of  us,  they  create  a  peaceful  harmony  in  the  mind;  they 
rock  us  into  prayer.  "Rhythm  is  not"  she  says,  "simply  a  freer  way  of  writing 
ver^e,  but  it  is  part  of  a  plan  for  contemplation  to  be  spread  in  the  world." 

The  theme  is  still  the  same,  by  repetition  in  simple  words  the 
stupendous  truth  is  driven  home. 

God  abides  in  men 

because  Christ  has  put  on 

the  nature  of  man  like  a  garment 

and  worn  it  into  His  own  sha-t)e. 

He  has  put  on  everyone's  life 

He  bar  fitted  Himself  to  the  little  child's  dress. 

to  the  she't)herd's  coat  of  sheepskin. 

to  the  workman's  coat, 

to  the  king's  red  robes, 

to  the  snowy  loveliness  of  the  wedding  garment, 

and  to  the  drab 

of  the  sad,  sim{)le  battle-dress. 

<  f>/eiJU'  turf  I  to  page  "^1  ) 
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A  VERY,  VERY  BUSY  GAL  AT  ST.  JOE'S,  IT  ALL  BEGAN  'WAY  BACK  IN 
freshman  year  when  she  hung  the  banner  for  the  class  of  1946.  Next  on  her 
schedule  came  four  semesters  as  top  officer  of  the  class,  a  job  that  did  not  stop 
her  from  twice  representing  the  college  in  oratorical  contests  or  from  making 
several  appearances  behind  the  footlights.  The  make-up  man's  joy,  she  has 
donned  everything  from  a  grey  wig  and  beard  to  the  middle-aged  complexion 
of  Jane  Austin's  "Mrs.  Bennett".  Two  years  a  member  of  the  college  honor 
society,  she  has  also  been  our  unofficial  delegate  at  many  a  U.F.C.C.S. 
meeting.  She  may  not  be  wearing  her  gold-tasseled  cap  or  have  her  gavel 
tucked  under  her  arm  every  time  you  meet  her,  but  she  never  hides  that  famous 
quick  grin  and  the  cheery,  ever-ready,  "Hello! "    She'll  be  seeing  you  at  G.A.I  I ! 

JEANNE  ALVINO 


SHE  TRAVELS  IN  THE  UPPER  STRATA  AND  MUST  GAZE  AT  THE  TOP-KNOT 
of  her  favorite  pal.  A  reason  why  she  is  way  up  there  —  to  get  that  basketball 
and  to  hang  on  to  it,  come  what  may!  In  her  brother's  "tux"  she  looks  like 
an  eligible  escort  for  the  next  dance,  but  puzzling  over  Math  is  her  more 
familiar  pose.  Her  Math  courses  came  in  handy  when  she  was  prime  ac- 
countant for  the  U.A.  and  her  favorite  question  was,  "Are  you  going  to  the 
bank?!" 


ELLEN  REDDINGTON 


HALF  FRESHMAN,  HALF  SOPHOMORE,  SHE  DIVIDES  HER  TIME  BETWEEN 
two  Math  classes.  Sometimes  you  meet  her  going  up  to  the  third  floor  and  then 
bump  into  her  when  you  get  down  to  the  gym.  She  duplicates  her  clothes 
because  she  likes  them  so  much.  Ditto  her  hair  style.  In  fact  if  you  were  not 
sure  of  your  vision,  you  would  think  you  were  seeing  double.  Her  "alter  ego" 
likes  the  poor  freshmen  for  friends  while  she  associates  with  the  mighty 
sophomores.  As  sold  in  Math,  she  is  the  "x"  value  with  two  roots.  Now  — 
you  think  it's  Kathy,  don't  you?    Well,  it's  not! 

ELLEN  REDDINGTON 
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HIONORABLE  MiENTION 

*  Gloria  Wagner 

TO  THE  FRESH  CROP  OF  NEW  MEN  —  NO,  NO  —  THE  NEW  CROP  OF 
freshmen  who  aren't  fresh  at  all,  just  real  nice. 

The  "king-size"  faculty  now  gracing  our  alma-mater  —  makes  us 
like  university  fledgings. 

The  pale  dusty  pink  walls  in  the  corridors.  Squint  your  eyes  — 
you  can  get  the  glowy  effect  even  more.  In  the  "Rec"  room,  too,  is  the  palest 
of  pale  rose  paint  —  seems  to  scorn  the  daily  jive  tunes  and  beg  for  Wayne 
King  waltzes  from  the  Philco!     (Twill  be  verra,  verra  nice  for  the  Senior  Ball!) 

Dusty  pink  again  —  but  this  time  in  a  newly  furnished  room  of 
the  Nursery  School.  There's  a  brand  new,  fully-equipped  observation  booth 
rigged  up,  too.    Now,  canst  see  and  not  be  seen! 

The  new,  gray  bulletin  boards  in  the  classrooms,  just  waiting  for  mil- 
lions of  thumb-tack  pricks! 

The  first  mystifying  arrangement  in  the  Library  —  with  the  Reference 
Room  now  on  the  first  instead  of  the  second  floor.  "All  the  better  to  brain  you 
with,  my  dear!" 

The  G.A.  on  Mondays  —  any  G.A.  for  that  matter,  'cause  it's 
get-together  time  for  the  whole  college. 

The  handy  box  attached  to  the  open  bulletin  board.  Supplied  with 
correct  size  paper  for  notices,  all  that  is  needed  is  a  robot-writer. 

The  bargain  sales  at  the  "Pound"  —  out-rival  all  leading  department 
stores.  Where  else  can  you  find  a  pair  of  "rubber"  sneakers,  a  Shaeffer 
fountain  pen,  and  a  compact  that  closes,  —  all  for  thirty  cents?    ($.10  per) 

The  list  posted  on  the  Pound's  exterior  deserves  special  mention, 
'cause  during  the  two  weeks  leeway,  you  still  have  hopes  of  finding  your  lost 
articles  if  you  merely  keep  your  good  eye  riveted  on  the  long  list  of  things 
at  present  in  the  clutches  of  the  Pound. 

The  super  efficiency  of  the  Book  Exchange  this  year.  It  contacted 
all  profs  way  bock  in  August  to  discover  what  texts  would  be  used.  It  took 
something  as  colossal  as  the  elevator  strike  to  partly  spoil  the  smooth  sailing. 

The  spry  squirrels  that  manage  to  whisk  right  by  the  evident  traps 
set  for  them  all  over  the  campus.  You  would  think  they  don't  want  a  trip  to 
the  country. 

The  Glee  Club's  choralizing  on  Wednesdays  from  three  to  five. 
They  carry  thoughts  of  snow,  the  smell  of  pine  trees,  and  shepherds  watching 
for  a  star,  with  the  Christmas  carols  that  are  ringing  out. 

The  spirit  of  the  athletic  gals  who  are  ever  tireless  in  Varsity  tryouts, 
and  practises  for  basketball  and  volleyball.  It  looks  like  fun  —  if  you  don't 
lose  an  arm  or  your  favorite  tooth  in  the  process. 
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THE  IINDIIFFERENT 

Nancy   Cook 

"VOTE  FOR  JIM  GOLDEN! " 

Above  the  staring  black  letters,  Jim  Golden's  picture  smiled  down, 
perfectly  confident  that  the  best  course  possible  was  naturally  to: 

"Vote  for  Jim  Golden!" 

The  sound-truck  at  the  curb  outside  the  drug  store  took  up  the  refrain. 

"Pretty  soon  I'll  be  voting  for  Jim  Golden  myself!" 

The  slender,  tired-looking  man  turned  away  from  both  placard  and 
truck  grinning  wryly.  Before  he  could  leave  the  corner,  he  was  stopped  by 
a  jovial  hail. 

"Don't  tell  me  you're  campaigning  for  Golden,  too,  John?"  Joe 
Terry  looked  comfortable  and  solid  in  well-worn  tweeds,  his  wind-reddened  face 
relaxed  and  smiling. 

"For  my  opponent,  Joe?"  John  Carey  chuckled.  "Are  you  and 
the  folks  coming  over  to  the  rally  tonight?     I'll  be  expecting  you." 

"Free  food  and  beer?     You  bet  your  life  we'll  be  there." 

"Good  —  I'll  see  you  then." 

Terry  turned  to  the  man  beside  him. 

#"That's  the  queerest  sight  you'll  see  for  a  while,  Mr.  Harris." 

"Is  that  so?     Why  do  you  say  that,  Mr.  Terry?" 

"Of  course,  you  don't  know  people  around  here,  but  John  Carey's 
less  of  a  politician  than  my  bird-dog.  He  really  is  a  swell  guy,  fine  teacher  and 
everything,  but  even  so  he  hasn't  got  too  much  of  a  chance.  He  really  isn't 
made  for  a  game  like  politics.  Suppose  you  drop  around  to  the  rally  with 
me  tonight  and  you'll  see  what  I  mean." 

While  they  stood  talking,  Carey  followed  Main  Street  out  of  town 
to  the  bridge  over  Little  Creek.  He  leaned  on  the  split-rail  fence,  watching  the 
noisy  little  stream  boil  over  its  rocky  bed.  Up  toward  the  hills  quiet  pools 
sheltered  lazy,  brown,  speckled  fish. 

"Trout'll  be  good  next  season,  I  bet."    Unthinkingly  he  spoke  aloud. 

Two  small  boys  pedalled  furiously  past,  watching  him  out  of 
the  corners  of  their  eyes,  measuring  him  coolly  as  children  do. 

My  dad  says  Mr.  Carey's  a  good  man." 

"Yeah?  Well,  my  pop  says  he  don't  know  what  makes  things  tick!" 

Their  shrill  voices  carried  back  on  the  breeze.  Suddenly  the 
listening  man  was  chilled.  Turning,  he  strode  briskly  back  towards  town. 
It  was  time  to.  be  gettirig  ready  for  the  rally  anyway. 

Charley's  place  was  blazing  that  night,  the  raw  white  front,  garish 
with  neons.  Cars  inched  up  the  drive,  filling  the  gravelled  lot.  with,  jaloppies, 
town- cars,  pick-up  trucl^s,  and  station  wagonsv  No  matter  which  way  the  county 
voted,'  it  was  impartial  in  attending  rallies.  Charley  himself  was  out  front 
combining  the  roles  of  official  greeter  and  traffic  director  with  his  usual  one 
of  host. 

"Hello,  Mr.  Terry,  glad  to  see  you  here.  Go  right  in,  lohn  is  there 
someplace." 
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''Thanks,  Charley."  Joe  glanced  around.  "Looks  like  a  good 
crowd  tonight." 

As  they  went  up  the  steps,  Harris  asked,  "Do  you  really  think  your 
friend  Carey  is  a  better  man  than  Golden?" 

Joe  paused  at  the  door,  thinking.  "He's  honest,  God  knows,  and 
he's  brainy,  too.    People  like  him  when  they  get  to  know  himi,  but  — " 

"But  what?" 

"To  tell  you  the  truth,  he  hasn't  any  pull.  He  just  doesn't  know  the 
ropes.     He  can't  do  the  right  things  for  the  right  people." 

"That's  bad,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes,  that's  bad.  You  see  —  Oh!  Hiya,  John,  how's  the  boy? 
Pretty  busy,  huh?" 

Smiling  mechanically,  John  came  to  greet  them,  hand  outstretched. 

"Glad  you  could  make  it,  Joe.     Where's  the  rest  of  the  family?" 

"They  decided  to  go  the  movies  tonight.     Van  Johnson." 

"Oh-oh,  I  see,"  John's  mouth  pulled  down  at  one  corner,  as  if  he 
was  jeering  at  himself.  "How  can  a  poor,  but  honest  politician  hope  to 
compete  with  Van  Johnson?  Find  yourselves  a  table  and  have  a  good  time. 
Remember,  everything's  free." 

He  turned  quickly  to  a  knot  of  sun-bronzed  farmers,  leather-skinned 
from  days  of  riding  a  tractor  in  the  summer  sun. 

Following  him  with  his  eyes,  Harris  spoke  to  Joe  Terry. 

"I  think  he  was  really  bothered  that  your  family  didn't  come.  Is 
he  that  hard  up  for  votes?" 

"I  guess  he  needs  all  the  votes  he  can  get  alright,  but  if  anything 's 
bothering  him  —  it's  —  well,  you'd  call  John  an  idealist  really.  He  thinks  that 
people  should  be  awfully  interested  in  politics  and  government  and  stuff  like 
that.  Ever  since  the  war,  he's  been  hepped  on  the  subject,  really  out  to  pre- 
serve the  republic.  That's  why  he  decided  to  run  at  all.  This  place  okay, 
Mr.  Harris?" 

"Yes,  fine  ,1  can  see  the  whole  room  from  here." 

"Hey,  Mac — some  service,  please!  After  all,  we're  voters."  Joe 
grinned  at  his  companion.  "That's  the  way  to  get  service  at  a  shindig  like 
this.    Just  keep  yelling  that  you've  got  a  vote  —  loud  and  often." 

A  thunder-roar  bellow  quelled  the  throbbing  noise  of  the  room  for 
a  moment. 

"Hey,  John  Carey,  what  kind  of  a  place  is  this?  Are  you  trying  to 
save  those  cigars  I  saw  in  your  car?     Trot  'em  out,  brother,  we're  waiting!" 

"Yeh,  John,  give  but." 
..'iGroting  already,.huh?",.     .   ...    ,    •       :.    ..     .....  

"I'd  never  have  believed  it  if  — ' 

Flushing,  John  raced  through  the  raucous  chorus,  returning  in  a 
moment  laden  with  brown  wooden  boxes. 

"I'm  sorry  —  I  never  meant  —  You  know  I  wouldn't  —  I  forgot  --" 
Awkward  and  confused,  Carey  distributed  the  spoils  to  the  laughing,  joking 
crowd. 
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"See  what  I  mean,  Mr.  Harris?  Jim  Golden  would've  sent  as  good 
as  he  got,  but  John  gets  all  hot  and  bothered  in  a  spot  like  that." 

For  a  few  minutes  the  two  men  watched  the  restless  movement 
surging  through  the  smoky  room.  The  rainbow  colored  juke-box  blazed 
ceaselessly.  Charley's  waiters,  aided  by  perspiring  party  members,  were 
setting  down  bowls  of  pungent  sauerkraut  and  platters  of  steaming  frank- 
furters on  already  crowded  tables,  whipping  away  half-empty  beer-glasses  for 
foaming  full  ones,  lighting  cigars  and  cigarettes,  shouting  cheerfully  ignored 
directions.  Along  one  wall,  tables  of  comfortable-looking  matrons  gossiped 
about  anything  but  politics  and  exchanged  recipes.  A  few  high  school  kids 
hung  about  the  porch  and  the  juke-box,  eating  enormously  and  surreptitiously 
sampling  the  beer. 

John  moved  from  table  to  table,  pausing  for  a  minute  or  so  at  each. 
A  young  man  with  the  now  familiar  eagle-in-circle  pin  rose  as  John  shook  his 
hand.  Carey  lingered  there,  listening  intently  as  the  other  spoke,  head  on  one 
side,  eyes  thoughtful.  A  noisy  group  of  farmers  pinned  him  in  a  chair  and 
refused  to  let  him  go  until  he  drained  a  glass  of  beer  with  them.  As  he  passed 
by  their  table,  Joe  Terry  called  out. 

"Hey,  JohnI  Sit  down  for  a  minute.  You  look  dead.  I  was  just 
explaining  the  ins  and  outs  of  Essex  County  politics  to  Mr.  Harris." 

"Maybe  you'd  better  explain  them  to  me  first."  John  passed  his 
hand  over  his  face  as  if  he  were  trying  to  brush  away  a  fog.  "I  guess  I  just 
can't  catch  on  to  this  game,  Joe.  Nobody's  interested  in  cracking  machine 
politics,  they're  just  out  to  get  their  own  machines  running  instead  of  the 
other  man's.  You  know,  sometimes  I  have  the  feeling  that  my  own  campaign 
managers  wouldn't  be  too  sorry  if  Golden  got  in.  At  least  they  understand 
what  he's  out  for.    They  think  I'm  queer." 

"Now  what  gave  you  that  crazy  idea?  They're  all  right  behind 
you,  John.    You're  just  so  tired  you're  foggy." 

"Sometimes  I  think  I'm  just  tired  enough  to  see  straight.  Well,  the 
folks  are  begirming  to  leave.  I'd  better  see  them  off."  He  pulled  himself  to 
his  feet. 

"So  long,  and  take  it  easy.  How  about  leaving  ourselves,  Mr. 
Harris?" 

"It's  about  time,  if  I'm  going  to  make  that  last  train  to  — " 

John  moved  out  of  earshot  to  stand  in  the  door  ,  shaking  hands 
with  the  out-pouring  throng.  He  walked  out  ahead  of  the  few  remaining 
men  to  stand  at  the  edge  of  the  lot  watching  the  necklace  of  tail-lights  moving 
down  the  country  road.  Bending  he  scooped  up  a  clod  of  earth  from  the 
bordering  field.  As  he  molded  its  rough  solid  darnpness  between  his  palm  a 
feeling  of  tranquillity  spread  through  him  and  rested  him.  A  sudden  call 
shattered  his  moment  of  calm.    Slowly  he  returned  to  the  waiting  pars. 

The  day  after  Elections,  Joe  Terry  met  Harris  at  the  railroad  station. 

"Glad  you  could  get  back  so  soon  Mr.  Harris.  Guess  we  can  clear 
up  all  our  business  this  trip.    Here,  the  car's  over  this  way." 

"I'm  glad  to  be  back  too,  Mr.  Terry.  Everything's  all  set  on  our 
end.    Tell  me,  I've  been  thinking  about  John  Carey.    How  did  things  turn  out?" 
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"Well",  Joe  looked  embarrassed,  "I  said  he'd  never  make  a 
politician  but  I  thought  he  might've  had  a  chance  'til  the  speech  he  made  night 
betore  last.  Lord  it  was  awful!  Everybody  was  so  embarrassed  they  didn't 
know  which  way  to  look.  He  got  so  dam  emotional  —  talking  about  freedom 
and  justice  and  sacrifice  —  and  the  trouble  was  he  meant  it  so  much. 
It  wasn't  just  an  ordinary  speech  —  his  voice  was  shaking.  After  a  while 
lie  felt  how  everybody  was  taking  it  and  just  sorta  trailed  off.  You  could  see 
he  was  ashamed  and  disappointed.  It  was  really  pitiful.  I'd  sure  have  been 
glad  \g  have  been  someplace  else." 

"Then  I  don't  have  to  ask  who  was  elected?" 

"No,  Golden  got  it  okay  —  just  another  ordinary  politician,  too! 
But  John  makes  people  feel  funny.  They'd  rather  have  somebody  they  can 
figure  than  somebody  who's  different."  Joe  paused  a  minute  then  burst  out. 
'■'I  hate  to  say  this  but  I've  been  almost  wondering  myself  if  John  isn't  a  little 
queer  lately!     It  isn't  natural  for  a  man  to  get  so  intense  about  such  things." 

He  subsided,  his  good  natured  face  puckered  with  worry. 

Harris  paused  a  minute  as  he  was  getting  in  the  car,  his  lean  brown 
face  thoughtful  and  a  little  sad.  The  town  was  smoke  grey  in  the  November 
twilight  and  a  cold  breeze  whimpered  through  leafless  branches. 

"That's  really  why  they  cruicified  Christ  —  for  being  Different." 
He  spoke  softly. 

"What's  that,  Mr.  Harris?" 

"Nothing  —  nothing.     1  just  said  people  shouldn't  be  different." 

"Thought  you  said  something  else  —  Well,  let's  get  going." 

The  two  men  drove  off  in  silence. 


"Peace  and  rest  at  length  have  come 
All  the  day's  long  toil  is  past 
And  each  heart  is  whispering,  'Home, 
Home  at  last'." 

— Thomas  Hood 
« 

"Reason's  whole  pleasure,  all  the  joys  of  sense, 
Lie  in  three  words — health,  peace,  and  competence." 

Essay   on    Man — Pope 

"Peace  becomes  mankind;  fury  is  for  beasts." — Ovid 

"Better  keep  peace  than   make  peace." — Dutch   Proverb 

".  .  .  heaven's  best  treasures,  peace  and  health." — Gray 

"Peace  rules  the  day,  where  reason  rules  the  mind." — Collins 
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inriLES  TO  BOOK 


DECIDING  THAT  OUR  VIEW  OF  EDUCATION  WAS  BECOMING  DEFINITELY 
one  sided,  we  thought  that  a  little  information  from  the  outside  would  be  m.ore 
than  just  interesting  —  it  would  be  important  and  necessary. 

Probably  the  most  revolutionary  innovation  in  the  field  of  education' 
is  that  part  of  the  GI  BILL  OF  RIGHTS  which  pertains  to  the  educational  facili- 
ties presented  to  the  veteran  by  the  United  States  Government.  Where  else, 
we  asked  ourselves,  could  we  find  more  informiation  on  the  soldier  —  back  — 
in  school  than  at  Columbia  University.  So,  after  making  a  series  of  un- 
completed calls  to  its  hallowed,  but  hard  to  reach  halls,  we  finally  achieved 
a  day  and  an  hour  for  an  interview.  Columbia,  if  you  have  never  crossed 
its  altar  of  learning,  is  an  inspiring  spot,  but  difficult  to  decipher  for  the  un- 
orientated.    Which  we  were. 

We  were  extremely  fortunate  to  be  able  to  interview  Louis  E. 
Bloetjes,  then  the  advisor  to  veterans  at  Columbia.  Mr.  Bloetjes  has  completely 
allied  himself  with  the  veteran  who  wants  to  come  back  to  college.  He  under- 
stands their  problems  thoroughly  because  he  is  one  of  them  himself.  His 
grasp  of  the  whole  situation  is  amazing.  He  knows  their  problems  almost 
before  they  ask  his  advice.  In  the  interest  of  science,  Mr.  Bloetjes  asked  us 
whether  we  would  like  to  witness  a  few  typical  interviews.  Our  alacrity  was 
charming.  First  Margot  then  Mae,  then  vice  versa.  (One  loses  one's  identity 
when  writing  in  collaboration.)  The  whole  thing  was  fascinating.  We  agree 
on  that.  Reconverting  to  civilian  life  is  not  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world,  in 
fact  it  has  presented  problems  whose  scope  is  unlimited. 

There  is  a  great  need  for  vocational  guidance  in  the  education  of  the 
returned  veteran.  Columbia,  for  instance,  handles  from  400  to  500  letters  a 
day  concerning  this  problem,  and  the  number  of  daily  interviews  has  climbed 
to  approximately  135.  The  men  are  primarily  interested  in  taking  courses  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  finish  their  degrees.  They  want  to  get  themselves  edu- 
cated, prepared  to  make  a  living,  and  back  on  the  normal  tenure  of  prewar 
days  as  quickly  as  possible.  Therefore  it  is  obvious  that  they  have  little 
time  for  athletics,  for  extensive  extracurricula  activities,  for  anything,  in  fact, 
that  is  not  a  definite  contribution  to  their  preparation. 

The  school  of  Business  ranks  highest  in  the  veterans  choice,  with 
Journalism,  English,  Law  and  the 
Arts  following.  As  we  can  all  well 
imagine,  without  too  much  strain  on 
our  overworked  im.aginations,  there 
is  a  definite  financial  problem  facing 
the  veteran  who,  although  his  tuition 
is  paid  by  the  government,  as  well 
as  fees  and  book  bills,  has  to  LIVE 
on  fifty  dollars  a  month.  It's  alm.ost 
impossible.  Columbia  and  Mr.  Bloet- 
jes, are  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties 
that  this  fact  presents.  Therefore,  the 
veteran  in  school  under  the  G.  I.  Bill, 
{please  turn  to  page  33) 
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SPIDER  WEBS  AND  D 

*  Anne  Dannemiller 

I  DON'T  BELIEVE  IN  FAIRIES  ANY  MORE,  AT  LEAST  NOT  MOST  OF  THE 
time.  I  suppose  they  are  rather  old  fashioned  nowadays;  most  of  them  went 
out  of  vogue  with  Horatio  Alger,  and  any  mischievous  ones  who  escaped 
the  net  of  that  efficient  fairy-catcher  Mr.  Realism,  were  probably  effectively 
annihilated  by  Buck  Roger's  disintegrator.  Imagine  meeting  a  fairy  skipping 
gaily  down  Vanderbilt  Avenue,  or  scampering  up  a  lamppost  to  avoid  a  Mack 
truck?     No,  in  our  modern  world  fairies  would  be  quite  out  of  place. 

In  the  unenlightened  ages  of  the  past,  little  boys  and  girls  listened 
enthralled,  eyes  widening  with  delight  and  wonder,  to  marvelous,  incredible 
tales  about  fairy  godmothers  who  could  grant  three  wishes,  about  wonderful 
talking  animals  who  v/ere  really  fairy  princes,  about  good  fairies  like  the 
industrious  elves  who  worked  so  hard  for  the  shoemaker,  and  about  wicked 
hobgoblins  who  sat  under  toadstocls  concocting  evil  brews.  Can't  you  just 
see  the  haughty  indignance  of  third  grade  lohnny,  if  you  asked  him  if  he 
believed  in  the  wee  folk!  At  nine,  Johnny  is  a  man  of  the  world  and  can 
explain  the  helicopter  and  expound  his  theory  about  post-war  reconversion 
in  the  Missouri  badlands.  If  you  asked  Johnny  about  fairies  he  would  look 
at  you  pityingly  —  the  children  of  today's  world  are  wiser  in  their  generation. 

I  suspect,  though,  if  you  asked  Johnny's  grandmother  about  "the 
good  folk"  she  would  understand.  If  you  mentioned  fairy  table  cloths  to  her 
she  would  know  about  those  silvery,  sparkling,  lacy  cloths,  you  can  find 
scattered  over  the  lawn  if  you  get  up  very  early,  before  the  sun  is  wide  awake. 
She  would  know  about  the  sumptuous  fairy  banquet  at  midnight,  and  about 
the  careless  sprite  who  had  forgotten  to  gather  up  the  precious  cloths.  Her 
grandson,  though,  would  know  they  were  just  spider  webs  covered  with  dew. 

Johnny  and  his  commando  pals  would  be  more  sensible  about  toad- 
stools too.  The  young  realists  would  know  that  most  of  them  are  probably 
good  to  eat,  and  none  of  them  are  fairy  umbrellas.  Even  if  I  don't  believe 
in  fairies,  sometimes  I  forget  and  if  I  see  a  big,  fat  ugly  toadstool  that  sprang  up 
overnight,  I  kick  it  over,  a  trifle  too  quickly.  It  isn't  that  I  really  expect  to  catch 
Willy,  the  Gnome,  sitting  under  it,  (He  is  probably  much  quicker  than  I)  but 
you  never  can  tell. 

If  I  didn't  know  better  I  might  tell  about  the  two  fairies  I  really  did 
ree,  in  disguis'=  cf  course.  It  was  on  a  warm,  late  summer  afternoon,  the  field 
was  a  hazy  gold  color  and  very  quiet  except  for  the  sleepy  droning  of  a  large 
black  and  honey-colored  bee.  Suddenly,  in  front  of  me,  I  saw  the  two  loveliest 
creatures  I  had  ever  beheld  —  two  large  pink  butterflies  with  little  bits  of  morn- 
ing sky  sprinkled  along  the  edges  of  their  wings.  Instantly  I  knew  their 
secret:  they  were  a  fairy  prince  and  princess  escaping  from  some  dreadful 
troll.  I  never  saw  pink  butterflies  again,  and  I  never  forgot  those  two  fluttering 
gracefully  over  the  daisy  field.  Maybe  if  I  had  looked  them  up  in  a  zoology 
textbook  I  would  have  discovered  a  genus  and  specie  for  them  but  then  I 
would  probably  have  forgotten  them. 

(please  turn  to  page  ^7) 
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HIDDIEN  GOLD 

*  Mae  Calhoun  and  Margot  Schulte 

THIS  ADVENTURE  WAS  WRITTEN  ESPECIALLY  FOR  YOU  — -  AND  YOU  — 
and  you,  who  mourn  the  week-ends  spent,  quite  unexcitingly,  in  the  old 
family  homestead;  be  it  a  rambling  mansion  or  a  three  room  apartment. 
"There's  nothing  to  do,"  you  moan,  "in  a  big  city."  You're  like  the  old  lady 
who  is  forever  searching  for  her  spectacles,  who  doesn't  realize  that  they  are 
perched  on  the  end  of  her  nose.  Why,  you're  living  in  the  most  exciting 
town  in  the  world  .  .  .  "Well,  shall  we  go?" 

It's  Saturday  —  you  finished  that  philosophy  assignment  the  night 
before,  so  you  start  off  with  a  clean  conscience  to  keep  that  date  with  your- 
ever  prompt  chum  "under  the  clock".  You  luxuriate  in  the  exalted  state  of 
being  seated  on  the  8:10  express  and  wish  the  occasion  was  not  so  rare. 
Then,  Forty-second  Street  and  Broadway  —  up  the  steps  and  there  she  is  — 
smiling  graciously  at  a  second  lieutenant  (whom  you  discover,  belatedly,  has 
only  been  asking  the  time  and  is  quite  bewildered  by  your  flashing  smile). 
You  are  consoled  by  the  thought  that  this  is  a  big  day  —  an  important  date  — 
Navy  Day.  You're  tired  of  reading  history  books  and  famous  speeches  — 
you're  out  to  see  history  in  the  making! 

Off  you  go  —  up  to  Sheep's  Meadow  in  Central  Park  and  you  are 
lost  in  a  throng  of  hurrying  people.  You  follow  the  crowd,  a  witty  policeman 
directs  you  to  the  "reserved  section"  where  you  become  two  mere  atoms 
v/hirling  about  the  speakers'  platform.  The  band  entertains  you  with  "The 
Missouri  Waltz",  "The  Marines'  Hymn",  —  a  great  roar  drowns  out  the 
brassy  strains.  The  President  of  the  United  States!  You  hear  the  clear  high 
strains  of  "Hail,  to  the  Chief"  and  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner",  and  you 
watch  the  proudly  waving  flag  —  you  think  of  yesterday  -^  and  tomorrow. 

You  strain  to  hear  every  word  and  the  President's  message  heartens 
you;  "We  seek  no  territorial  aggrandizement;"  "The  atomic  bomb  secret  will  not 
be  released  until  proper  controls  are  established;"  —  then  a  tribute  to  the  gal- 
lant Navy  for  North  Africa,  Sicily,  Iwo  Jima,  Okinawa,  and  the  words  roll  on, 
eloquent  of  heroes  and  great  ships.  You  try  to  glimpse  the  president's  face, 
but  he  is  but  a  gray  speck  on  the  dais.  lust  before  the  speech  ends,  you 
leave.  In  high  heels  you  sprint  across  the  park,  out  the  exit  and  down  the 
crowded  streets  toward  the  Missouri  and  the  Big  E.  You  reach  a  vantage 
spot,  breathless  —  but  this  time  you  "see"  the  president.     He  waves,  and  a 
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warm  proud  feeling  surges  through  you.  You  smile  at  your  companion  and 
trudge  to  the  nearest  lunch  counter.  The  purr  of  electric  mixers  is  punctuated 
by  mighty  salvos  and  the  almost  constant  drone  of  Wildcats  and  Helldivers. 

You  walk  back  to  Radio  City,  muttering  of  safaris  and  Stanley  'n' 
Livingston.  You  have  been  deprived  of  a  New  Yorker's  immutable  privilege 
of  subterranean  travel.  In  short,  the  subways  are  jammed.  At  last,  you  have 
reached  the  Oasis  —  known  to  more  informed  circles  as  The  Museum  of 
Science  and  Industry. 

In  you  go  —  for  thirty  cents  —  it's  the  Press  Photographers  Exhibit 
and  the  War  Prisoners  Display.  You  see  "the  Voice",  Eisenhower  and  the 
"Hat",  Stettinius  and  Molotov.  You  gasp  at  an  exploding  Flying  Fortress, 
a  serious  train  wreck,  in  silent  contrast  to  the  lacy  ski  trails  immortailized  in  a 
winterscene.  The  mute  testimony  of  a  sailor's  broken  body  sounds  a  low 
note  of  sorrow,  reflected  in  the  stern  face  of  MacArthur  witnessing  the  sur- 
render of  our  enemy.  You  decided  that  babies  make  the  best  camera  subjects, 
with  dogs  as  runner-up. 

By  this  time  you  are  wandering  with  shoes  in  hand  —  examining, 
delighted.  A  flash  bulb  pops  and  you  discover  that  you  have  been  the  weary 
subjects  recorded  for  the  amusement  of  next  year's  visitors.  You  hove  famous 
feet!  Now*you  are  climbing  upstairs  when  the  portrait  of  an  old  woman  arrests 
your  attention;  You  are  caught  up  in  the  despair  —  the  unscrutability  of  that 
face;  one  that  might  have  been  painted  by  the  Mono  Lisa's  famous  creator  — 
the  "em.ptiness  of  ages"  in  its  look  —  WAR  and  PEACE  —  all  its  history  is 
recorded  here. 

You  pass  through  a  door  and  find  yourself  in  Stalag  Luft  No.  1. 
All  that  is  familiar  and  dear  fades  away  —  this  is  war,  its  pitiful  bones  lying 
ugly  and  stark.  Here  is  a  room  holding  sixteen  men  —  bunks  in  three  tiers 
covered  with  burlap  sacking  —  a  bare,  rude  table.  There  are  no  lights,  no 
windows  —  a  ragged  uniform  is  folded  neatly  over  a  crate.  There  are  open 
cans  on  the  table,  punctured  at  both  ends  so  food  cannot  be  hoarded  for 
escape. 

Escape  —  they  dreamed  of  it  —  worked  for  it.  You  can  see  the 
living  tomb  of  those  who  tried  and  failed  —  a  cell  carved  out  of  rock,  dirty 
and  dark.  You  see  dates  carved  and  crossed  off,  snatches  of  poetry,  math 
problems,  the  will  of  a  wounded  airman  from  the  Bronx,  imperishable.  The 
implements  of  escape  are  nearby  —  blowers,  shovels,  knives  fashioned  from 
cans  and  stone  handles.  Hours  of  painstaking  care  went  into  their  fashioning 
—  miles  of  tunnels  constructed;  many  were  discovered  by  the  Germans,  but 
others  —  roads  to  home. 

Sick,  starved,  beaten,  often  suffering  from  unattended  wounds,  the 
men  of  Stalag  I  were  saved  by  Red  Cross  packages.  Medicine,  cigarettes, 
concentrated  foods,  packages  of  seeds,  all  relieved  their  misery. 

God  was  not  forgotten  here,  rather  He  was  in  the  midst  of  them. 
A  rude  chapel  built  by  the  prisoners  served  them.     Missals,  hymnals  and 

(please  turn  to  page  37) 
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*  Florence  Burns 


"PEACE,  IT'S  WONDERFUL!"  ■  THERE'S  POETRY  IN  THAT  UNPOETIC 
phrase,  just  beccaise  all  America  was  singing  it  when  the  glorious  news  of 
Victory  flashed  throughout  the  world.  And,  as  Father  Smith  said  while  bat- 
ling  the  World  and  the  Flesh,  "Poetry  is  the  phrase  which  the  young  man 
murmurs  in  his  heart;  all  the  rest  is  only  literature."  In  defense  of  literature, 
let  it  be  said  however,  that  poets  only  express  more  perfectly  what  you  and 
I  are  thinking  deep  within  us. 

Remember   the   strange   feeling   you  had   when   you   realized   that 
peace  was  to  be  ours  once  more?    That  was  because,  as  G.  O.  Warren  puts  it: 
"Peace,  battle-worn  and  starved,  and  gaunt  and  pale 
Rises  like  mist  upon  a  storm-swept  shore." 
It  took  time  for  all  of  us  to  comprehend  the  reality  and  sweetness  of 
peace.    William  Butler  Yeats  so  beautifully  describes  the  reason: 
".  .  .  .  For  Peace  com,es  dropping  slow, 
Dropping  from  the  vales  of  the  morning 
to  where  the  cricket  sings"; 
And  then,  Siegfried  Sassoon  records: 
"Everyone  suddenly  burst  out  singing. 
And  I  was  filled  with  such  delight 
As  prisoned  birds  must  find  in  freedom." 
When  this  first  elation,  this  very  personal  reaction  was  over,  like  so 
many  others  you  probably  thought  of  the  ignoble  men  who  had  helped  to  cause 
the  great  chaos  just  past;  and  perhaps  something  of  loyce  Kilmer's  thought  ran 
through  your  head: 

"But  the  King  of  Heaven,  Who  made  them  all, 
Is  fair  and  gentle,  and  very  small; 
He  lies  in  the  straw,  by  the  oxen's  stall — 
Let  them  think  of  Him  to-day!" 
Perhaps  it  was  in  the  quiet  of  your  parish  church  that  you  sud- 
denly grasped  what  G.  K.  Chesterton  meant  when  he  said: 

"A  word  came  forth  in  Galilee,  a  word  like  to  a  star; 
It  climbed  and  rang  and  blessed  and  burnt  wherever 

brave  hearts  are; 
.  .  .  Through  kingdoms  dead  and  empires  damned. 

through  changes  without  cease 
With  earthquake,  chaos:  born  and  fed.  rose. — 
and  the  word  was  "Peace". 
In  the  steady  calm  of  such  a  thought  as  this,  it  is  easier  to  think 
of  those  who  made  this  possible.    According  to  Sigourney  Thayer: 
"Grim  death  has  vanished,  leaving  in  its  stead 
The  shining  glory  of  the  living  dead." 
Slowly   you   began   to   appreciate    the    beauty    of    lohn    Hogben's 
thought  that  although: 

"  'Somewhere  in  France'  —  we  know  not  where — 
he  lies, 
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To  him  has  come,  if  not  the  crown  and  palm. 
The  kiss  of  Peace  —  a  vast,  sufficing  calm,!'' 
You  caught  the  whisper  of  some  fallen  soldier,  as  Galsworthy  has 
caught  it;  begging  God  to: 

"Niake  Tny  last  breath  a  bugle  call,  carrying 
Peace  o'er  the  valleys  and  cold  hills,  for  ever!" 
Perhaps  you,  like  John  McCrea,  felt  the  challenge  of  our  heroes: 
"To  you  from  failing  hands  we  throw 
The  torch  —  be  yours  to  hold  it  high!" 
At  that  moment  you  wished  that  you  could  make  the  world  a  far 
better  place.     You  wanted  what  Tennyson  sought  when  he  wrote: 
"Ring  out  old  shapes  of  foul  disease; 
Ring  out  the  narrowing  lust  of  gold; 
Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old. 
Ring  in  the  thousand  years  of  peace." 
When  you  realized  the  immensity  of  the  task  you  probably  felt,  as 
Margaret  Widdemer  does,  that  there  could  be  only  one  way  to  accomplish  it: 
"Lord  God,  we  lift  to  Thee 

A  world  hurt  sore. 
Look  down,  and  let  it  be 
Wounded  no  more!" 
The  conflict  of  ideals  always  presents  a  problem,  but  Austin  Dobson 
resolved  it  this  way: 

"Make  this  thing  plain  to  us,  0  Lord! 
That  not  the  triumph  of  the  sword — 
Not  that  alone  —  can  end  the  strife. 
But  reformation  of  the  life — 
But  full  submission  to  Thy  Word!" 
The   realization   of  the   horror  and  devastation   which   men   have 
caused  filled  you  with  gratitude  for  the  world's  survival  and  made  you  wonder 
why  the  end  of  the  world  had  not  come  long  ago.    Gerard  Manley  Hopkins  had 
the  secret  for  all  of  us: 

"And  though  the  last  lights  off  the  black  west  went 
Oh.  morning,  at  the  brown  brink  eastward,  springs — 
Because  the  Holy  Ghost  over  the  bent 
World  broods  with  warm  breast  and  with  ah!  bright  wings." 


^1^ 


"And  After  dreams  of  horror,  comes  again 
The  welcome  morning  with  its  ray  of  peace" 
— Bryant 

'Though  peace  be  made,  yet  it's  interest  that  keeps  peace.' 
— Oliver  Cromwell 

"Peace  has  her  victories 
No  less   renouned  than    war." — Milton 
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THE  DEBT  *  margot  e.  schulte 

THE   WEARY  DISILLUSIONMENT  OF   WAR 

Weighed  his  shoulders  until  they  were  bent 

Like  those  of  an  old  man. 

His  body  was  a  testimony  to  what  his  mind 

Held,  but  could  not  reveal. 

The  searing,  scorching,  shrieking  horror  of 

What  men  call  war. 

His  scars  were  a  mute  tribute 

To  what  he  had  been  willing  to  offer. 

But  the  final  demand  had  left  him 

Still  alive. 

If  by  alive,  you  can  mean  the  flicker  of  a  soul  barely 

Lighting  the  body  in  which  it  was  held. 

The  heart  beat. 

The  lungs  pumped  air; 

In  and  out,  and  — In  and  out. 

There  was  something  deader  than 

Dead  flesh  in  the  living  body : 

There  was  the  mind 

Weighted  and  wearied 

With  too  many  memories  ^ 

Of  too  many  things. 

It  was  despair. 

Despair, 

The  greatest  of  all  sins. 

Yet  is  it  for  us  to  condemn        This? 

When  a  man  has  eked  his  life 

Prom  fate,  day  by  day. 

He  holds  it  dearly. 

And  he  fears  for  it. 

He  cherishes  it. 

And  yet,  to  find  that  the  life  for  which  he 

Bargained, 

And  prayed,  so  often 

Is  not  worth  what  he  offered  in  repayment,  then  who  are  we  to  say 

Despair  is  the  greatest  sin. 

Life  is  saved  by  life,       As  love  is. 

To  grow  and  flourish  it  must 

Have  its  supplement  in  outside  things: 

In  life  that  fights  for  life. 

Pain  is  passing,  but 

Scars  are  permanent 

And  disfiguring.    Hideously  disfiguring,  according  to  the  wound. 

Only  the  beauty  of  other  souls  can  guide 

One  that  is  wandering. 

And  one  is  greatly  responsible 

For  another. 

That  then,  is  the  great  debt 

We  owe  each  other. 

But  men  must  remember 

That  to  each,  the  debt  is  equal 

And  we  cannot  find  the  pulse  of  life 

If  our  own  hearts  are  as 

Dead. 
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VIA  AIR  MAIL 

PARA  AVION 

CARREO  AEREO 

(Written  by  a  girl  in  the  Australian  equivalent  of  the  WAC.) 

"MY  WORK  IS  VERY  INTERESTING.  I  AM  ON  THE  STAFF  (TRAINING) 
of  a  company  that  turns  'rookies'  into  soldiers.  The  types  of  girls  who  do  this 
course  ore  varied  —  you  meet  girls  from  every  possible  walk  of  life,  and  what 
marvelous  characters  for  a  book  they  would  make. 

"I  am  now  a  'hut'  NCO,  and  I  am  responsible  for  about  eighteen 
girls.  The  school  marched  out  yesterday  and  in  the  afternoon  the  new  bunch 
arrived  so  you  see  we  have  no  respite. 

"Although  I  like  the  army  very  much,  it  is  (I  can't  help  thinking) 
a  most  unnatural  life  for  women.  Please  don't  think  I'm  throwing  bouquets, 
but  I  feel  that  the  girl  of  today  is  very  adaptable;  there  is  nothing  that  (when 
circumstances  and  conditions  call)  she  cannot  do  from  manning  a  gun  to 
driving  a  tractor.  All  over  the  woi-ld  women  from  all  spheres  of  life  have  put 
aside  normal  peace  activities  to  give  their  all  to  bring  about  a  speedy  and 
successful  conclusion  to  the  war.  I  do  not  think  they  could  keep  up  this  work 
(foreign  to  them  in  the  past)  for  a  great  many  years." 

HELEN  McLaughlin 

(From  Leyte,  Philippines,  Naval  Receiving  Station) 

"SUNDAY  MASS  WAS  AT  1630  (4:30  P.M.),  THE  USUAL  TIME  OUT  HERE, 
and  it  seems  so  strange  to  go  at  that  time  of  day.  The  Chaplains  all  ride 
around  these  islands  in  jeeps  and  say  Mass  at  each  base  as  they  arrive.  It 
makes  you  smile  to  look  up  at  the  Chaplain,  for  underneath  his  flowing 
vestments  are  two  big  L'il  Abner  shoes,  very  mud  spattered  and  turned  up  at 
the  toes. 

"There's  a  hill  at  the  other  end  of  camp.  I  wish  I  could  take  a 
picture  of  it  and  send  it  to  you.  On  this  hill,  on  which  they  have  done  a  nice 
landscape  job,  is  a  large  map  of  the  United  States,  in  various  fancy  colored 
shells.  Each  state  is  clearly  outlined,  and  very  well  done.  The  point  of 
interest  is  the  name,  'Homesick  Hill'  which  is  printed  out  above  the  map  in  the 
same  shells.  It  is  a  sort  of  shrine  here,  for  this  is  also  a  jumping  off  area 
to  the  States  for  men  with  discharges.  No  one  fails  to  look  at  it  as  he  passes, 
with  humble  reverence  and  a  longing  desire.  Especially  those  not  too.  few 
who  have  been  here  long  enough  to  exercise  'Squatters'  Rights'.  At  all  times 
of  the  day  you  can  see  men  stare  at  it  and  mutter  —  'Gosh  darn  it,  ain't  it 

the  truth?!'  " 

lEANNE  ALVINO 

'AS  TO  MY  WORK  AS  CHAPLAIN  HERE  —  WELL  I  HAVE  PLENTY  OF  IT  — 
you'd  wonder  how  a  fellow  does  more  work  in  service  than  outside.  The 
Naval  Air  Station  here  is  one  of  the  biggest  —  almost  a  city  in  itself  —  and  has 
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a  large  number  of  auxiliary  fields  surrounding  it.  Well,  I  happen  to  be  the 
Catholic  Chaplain  in  charge  of  three  of  the  auxiliary  fields  —  Rodd,  Cabannis, 
and  Cuddihy.  Each  of  these  has  about  1200  to  1500  personnel,  and  planes  of 
all  kinds.  1  live  at  Rodd  Field  where  I  also  have  an  office  for  interviews  — 
boys  come  with  all  sorts  of  questions  and  troubles.  Have  Mass  here  Sunday, 
then  travel  to  Cabannis  and  Cuddihy.  So  it's  three  Masses  every  Sunday  — 
at  home,  only  on  Christmas  and  All  Souls'  Day  would  I  have  three  Masses. 

"That  then  is  the  nature  of  my  work  —  occasionally  1  take  a  hop 
with  some  of  the  boys  —  never  was  in  a  plane  before  1  got  in  service.  Anti- 
cipated many  flights  here,  but  on  the  first  day  here,  there  was  a  crack-up  in 
which  a  Frenchman  was  killed.  I  was  on  the  job  and  seeing  him  made  me 
think  twice  before  going  up  —  but  soon  got  over  that  and  now  go  up  and  like  it." 

HELEN  McLaughlin 

"MONDAY:  OFF  TO  THE  VATICAN.  THROUGH  THE  ART  GALLERIES 
and  the  Sistine  Chapel.  You  can't  visualize  the  magnificance  of  the  beauty 
and  culture  to  be  found  there.  It  is  the  most  impressive  place  imaginable. 
And  —  at  exactly  1:15,  I  saw  the  Holy  Father.  He  spoke  to  us  congratulating 
us  on  our  victory  and  praying  for  a  lasting  peace.  There  are  no  words  to 
describe  him.  He  is  just  a  saint,  and  his  Godliness  radiates.  I  had  the 
strangest  sensation  when  I  saw  him.  It  was  like  passing  from  this  world  for 
just  a  moment." 

NANCY  O'BRIEN 

"WE  CAUGHT  THE  TAIL  OF  A  TYPHOON.  THE  ONLY  DAMAGE  IS  TO 
our  feelings.  Everything  we  have  has  been  well  soaked  with  downpours  of 
rain.  My  clothes  have  been  wet  for  three  days,  and  unless  the  sun  comes  out, 
will  probably  stay  that  way.  We  were  up  almost  all  last  night  hanging  on 
to  our  tents.  Some  blew  away  anyhow.  Fortunately,  our  tent  is  still  among 
the  present  —  although  braced  and  reinforced  with  all  kinds  of  makeshift 
boards  and  rocks.  The  mud  is  still  a  problem  —  although  most  of  it  is  covered 
by  several  inches  of  water.     Thus  are  conditions  at  present." 

JOAN  KENNELLY 

"JUST  CAME  BACK  FROM  SUNDAY  DINNER  AT  THE  CHANG'S  HOUSE.  WE 
had  some  type  of  oyster  sausage  mixed  with  liver,  ham,  and  I  don't  know 
what.  Also  shark's  fin  soup,  roast  duck,  soy  chicken,  mushroom  chicken, 
taro  plant,  sweet  pork,  and  squash  soup.    It  was  a  nine  course  dinner! 

"Went  to  a  Chinese  banquet  not  long  ago.  Sat  at  the  table  with  Cm 
M.D;  and  three  Ph.D'.'s,  all  Chinese!"  .   "     " 

■■'    HELEN  McLaughlin 


Of  Newman  — 

"He  was  a  fascinating  young  man  who  by  his  gentle  genius  had  won  unto  the  far  heights 
of  Parnassus  —  yea,  even  to  the  greater  heights  of  Thabor  —  only  to  find  there  the 
waiting    cross    and   to    realize   that   the    mountain    was    after    all    Calvary." — Kiener 
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INFINITE  MUSIC  ,,,«,_,  ,„„ ,,,.  ,3, 

Christ  has  put  on  fnan's  nature 

and  given  him  back  his  hujnanness 

worn  to  the  shape 

of  limitless  love 

and  warm  from  the  touch 

of  His  life. 

The  eternal  truths  of  which  the  poet  sings  are  whittled  down  and 
set  to  rhythm  like  nursery  rhymes  told  to  children  to  lull  them  to  sleep.  In  the 
introduction  Caryll  Houselander  says,  "Rhythm  somehow  puts  to  sleep  all 
the  trouble  and  fret  of  life  and  rocks  us  in  the  arms  of  God." 

All  the  Rhythms  do  not  rock  us  to  sleep  though,  some  amaze  us 
with  their  realism.     When  Matthew  speaks  it  is  in  very  plain  words. 

/  was  afraid 

that  they  would  despair 

when  they  saw  the  Lord 

He  was  very  poor 

He  had  the  chiselled  features 

of  one  who  denies  himself 

His  hands 

were  the  large  hard  hands 

of  an  artisan — 

and  without  a  sword; 

His  eyes 

the  eyes  of  pity  and  love, 

His  speech, 

the  broad,  slow  speech 

of  a  countryman. 

I  was  afraid. 

But  when  He  began  to  speak 

it  seemed  to  each  who  heard 

that  the  word  was  spoken  to  him  alone. 

Caryll  Houselander  brings  something  new  and  quite  exciting  to 
devotional  poetry,  says  William  Rose  Benet  in  the  Saturday  Review  of  Liter- 
ature. He  sees  the  roots  of  Christianity  in  her  poetry.  "Read  it  yourself  even 
if  you  are  an  infidel  and  you  will  profit  by  it."  This  is  strong  praise  from  a 
man  who  says  he  is  "a  Christian,  frequently  unpractising",  but  it  is  strong 
poetry  he  praises. 

Who  is  this  young  girl,  this  sweet  singer  of  strong  words,  of  whom 
Thomas  Butler  Feeney  writes  in  America:  "Frances  Caryll  Houselander,  though 
only  a  little  English  girl,  writes  like  some  old  saint  out  of  hundreds  of  years 
ago.  Her  wisdom  is  immense.  Her  style  is  the  style  of  the  young"?  Little 
is  actually  known   of  her.     Frank   Sheed   says:    "Caryll   Houselander   is   an 
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English  girl.  There  is  not  a  lot  to  say  about  her.  She  works  in  an  advertising 
office,  and  does  layout  for  advertisements,  being  very  skillful  with  her  hands. 
She  is  not  married.  She  has  devoted  a  lot  of  her  time  to  occupational  therapy 
for  the  benefit  both  of  child  refugees  from  the  continent  whose  nerves  have 
been  badly  upset,  and  shell-shocked  soldiers  and  the  like."  He  continues: 
"Though  I  know  her  very  well,  she  talks  so  well  about  other  matters,  that  the 
conversation  never  seems  to  turn  to  her  at  all." 

There  is  a  fascination  about  a  writer  who  gives  us  so  little  of  herself, 
save  enthusiasm,  and  so  much  of  her  theme.  Her  anonymity  reminds  us  of 
her  "Pastoral". 

/  am  your  reed,  sweet  shepherd,  glad  to  be. 

Now,  if  you  will,  breathe  out  your  joy  in  me 

and  make  bright  song. 

Or  fill  me  with  the  soft  moan  of  your  love 

When  your  delight  has  failed  to  call  or  move 

The  flock  from  wrong. 

Make  children's  songs,  or  any  songs  to  fill 

Your  reed  tvith  breath  of  life  .  .  . 

Caryll  Houselander  has  chosen  one  theme  —  the  indwelling  of 
Christ  in  men  —  and  is  content  with  singing  it  over  and  over  until  it  becomes 
port  of  all  who  hear.  She  has  become  the  reed  pipe  in  whom  Christ  lives 
lyrically.  One  song  is  enough  for  her  because  she  realizes  its  endless 
implications. 

The  Word  of  God 

is  infinite  music 

in  a  little  reed. 


V-T  DAY 
''    J   •i-^-'i-  J-  (continued  from  page  13) 

Everybody  looked  strangely  green  with  excitement.  I  was  greenest. 
The  town's  liberty  bell  which  was  rung  on  the  day  the  Revolutionary  War 
ended,  was  pulled  through  town,  and  set  up  right  on  the  main  intersection  to 
ring  out  the  news  officially.  Parades  began  all  over  the  streets,  horns  blew 
for  hours,  and  people  screamed  themselves  hoarse  with  joy.  I  clutched  copy 
No.  1,  plus  a  dozen  duplicates,  in  one  hand  and  looked  for  a  pencil  with  the 
other.  A  good  reporter  had  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  news  for  tomorrow's 
edition,  but  I  think  I  forgot  to  write  down  what  I  saw.  I  had  a  full  time  job 
getting  that  word  to  register  —  Peace  — 


-^^ 


'He  that  Lives  in  hope  dances  without  music." — George  Herbert 
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FROM   BATTLES    TO   BOOKS  ^continued  from  page  22) 

or  any  other  government  provisions  for  discharged  servicemen,  get  the  first 
hsting  for  any  part  time  jobs  that  are  available.  There  is  a  definite  attempt  to 
make  things  as  easy  as  possible. 

Surprisingly,  the  number  of  married  men  who  are  taking  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  offered  to  them  is  large.  There  is  a  special  feeling  among 
these  boys  who  have  returned  to  take  up  education  once  more,  after  such  a 
fearful  hiatus,  a  feeling  of  camaraderie.  This  does  not  intimate  that  these  boys 
do  not  "belong".  In  fact  in  most  cases  they  have  orientated  themselves  better 
than  many  incoming  undergraduates.  They  aren't  boys  anymore,  they  are 
men  who  have  learned  the  value  of  time  and  effort,  and  who  are  determined 
to  waste  neither. 

The  government  likewise  realizes  that  the  fate  of  the  nation  as  well 
as  all  hopes  for  a  true  and  lasting  peace  depends  on  the  generation  who  fought 
so  valiantly  for  these  ideals.  It  is  a  debt  we  owe  that  must  be  paid.  These 
men  must  have  their  chance  to  fit  themselves  for  the  part  they  must  play  in 
the  future.  The  men  who  direct  the  education  of  these  returned  heroes  are 
likewise  heroes  in  their  own  right.  Mr.  Bloetjes,  who  at  this  writing  is  in  his 
new  position  as  assistant  to  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Business  at  Columbia, 
has  relinquished  his  position  as  veteran  advisor  to  three  men  who  possess, 
besides  the  intellectual  qualifications  necessary,  that  all  important  factor  — 
they  too  are  ex-service  men.  Like  their  predecessor,  the  problems  of  the  private 
who  wants  to  finish  his  last  year  in  law,  the  Lieutenant  who  has  decided  to 
work  for  a  degree,  the  medical  corpsman  who  wants  to  prepare  himself  for  a 
career  in  medicine,  are  their  own  problems. 

Know  that  your  serviceman,  be  he  private  or  major,  will  get  all  the 
cooperation,  all  the  help  and  all  the  humane  interest  possible  in  his  adjust- 
ment to  civilian  life  while  there  are  men  like  those  who  have  undertaken  to 
assist  him  at  Columbia. 

*  Margot  Schulte  and  Mae  Calhoun 


Would  you  end  war? 

Create  great  peace." — James  Oppenheim 

Peace  hath  higher  tests  of  manhood 
Than  battle  ever  knew." — Whittier 

"It  is  a  certain  sign  of  a  wise  government  and  proceeding  when  it  can  hold  men's 
hearts  by  hopes  when  it  cannot  by  satisfaction." — Francis  Bacon 

"A  great  memory  does  not  make  a  philosopher,  any  more 
than  a  dictiortary  can  be  called  a  grammar." — Newman 
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FAMILY  TREE 


(  continued  from  page  1 1 ; 


Ah  —  the  artist  has  an  idea!  Butch  is  sitting  under  a  tree  looking 
lonesome.  The  artist  sketches  rapidly  in  black  and  white,  and  re-works  it 
several  times.  A  final  sketch  is  made,  in  color,  the  exact  size  of  the  card  itself. 
The  editorial  staff  works  out  the  greeting  and  verse  —  "Gee,  I  miss  you  — 
Won't  you  come  see  me  soon?"  —  which  is  lettered  on  the  card. 

If  Butch  passes  the  editorial  board,  he  will  be  sent  to  the  factory 
to  be  printed  in  black  and  white,  or  m.aybe  with  one  extra  color.  Travelling 
back  in  multiplicate,  this  newest  member  of  the  Norcross  clan  revisits  his 
parent  designer.  The  proud  creator  works  out  the  most  effective  color  scheme 
and  passes  Butch  along  to  the  coloring  studios  where  skillful  workers  in  rain- 
bows, using  rather  prosaic  stencils  and  air  brushes,  tint  his  apple-red  cheeks 
with  a  charming  hand-finished  effect.  To  amateur  eyes.  Butch  is  now  com- 
plete, but  not  to  the  Norcross  perfectionists.  Up  to  the  finishing  room  he  goes> 
to  have  a  tiny  but  real  red  bandana  added  to  his  hip  pocket.  Around  him., 
swift  fingers  tie  bows,  glue  jewel-like  dew  drops  to  flowers,  pad  Gingham  Girl's 
plump  cheeks  with  tiny  wads  of  cotton,  generally  adding  that  final  fillip  that 
means  so  much  to  a  Norcross  card.  At  long  last.  Butch  is  ready  for  the  world. 
Oops,  we  spoke  too  soon!  He  must  be  checked  and  re-checked,  given  an 
envelope,  folded,  and  checked  again.  Only  now  is  he  off  to  the  shipping 
department  and  your  neighborhood  retailer. 

So,  the  next  time  you  buy  a  greeting  card,  remember  it  has  a  proud 
ancestry,  and  quite  a  history  all  its  own! 


"The  day  most  wholly  lost  is  the  one  on  which  one  does  not  laugh." — Nicholas  Chamfort 
"Laugh  and  grow  fat." — English  Proverb 

"I  laugh  at  everything  for  fear  of  being  obliged  to  weep." 

Le  Barbier  de  Seville — Caron  de  Beaumarchais 

"The  oyster  is  unseasonable  and  unwholesome  in  all  months  that 
have  not  the  letter  R  in  their  names." — Richard  Buttes,  Diet's  Dry  Dinner  1599 

"An  oyster  is  a  fish  built  like  a  nut." — Unknown 

"Secret,  and  self-contained,  and  solitary  as  an  oyster." — Charle'  Dickens 
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Up  Front  BILL  MAULDIN 

It  Shouldn't  Happen  DON  FREEMAN 

THERE  ARE  TWO  SIDES  TO  EVERY  SUBJECT,  EVEN  WAR.  BILL  MAULDIN 
and  Don  Freeman  are  deft  cartoonists  with  divergent  opinions  on  Army  life. 
Their  books,  "Up  Front"  and  "It  Shouldn't  Happen  .  .  .  ,"  are  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  soldier  but  there  the  similarity  ends. 

The  title,  "Up  Front",  indicates  the  scene  of  Mauldin's  cartoons. 
He  was  with  the  Forty-fifth  Division  and  saw  action  in  the  invasions  of  Sicily, 
Salerno,  Anzio  and  Southern  France.  His  cartoons  appeared  in  the  "Forty- 
fifth  Division  News"  and  "Stars  and  Stripes",  Mediteranean  Edition;  and  were 
intended  for  a  soldier  reading  public.  These  men  understood  the  humor  in 
the  cartoons  which  may  seem  pointless  to  the  average  civilian.  Mauldin 
added  a  text  which  supplies  the  necessary  background  when  he  prepared  his 
work  for  publication  in  book  form.  He  did  so  because  he  wanted  the  people 
at  home  "to  understand  these  strange,  mud-caked  creatures  who  fight  the  war" 
and  "to  understand  their  minds  and  their  own  type  of  humor  .  .  .  It's  pretty 
heavy  humor,  and  it  doesn't  seem  funny  at  all  sometimes  when  you  stop  and 
think  it  over." 

His  point  of  view  is  that  of  the  infantry  soldier,  because  he  is  most 
familiar  with  that  branch  of  the  Army.  Willie  and  Joe  are  the  characters 
he  uses  to  describe  action  in  the  front  lines.  Many  people  have  charged 
Mauldin  with  misrepresenting  the  American  soldier.  "True,  Joe  and  Willie 
don't  look  much  like  the  cream  of  young  American  manhood  which  was  sent 
overseas  in  the  infantry.  While  they  are  no  compliment  to  young  American 
manhood's  good  looks,  their  expressions  are  those  of  the  infantry  soldiers  who 
have  been  in  the  war  for  a  couple  of  years."  The  combat  men  "know  what 
real  weariness  of  body,  brain  and  soul  can  be.  I've  tried  to  put  their  weariness 
and  their  looks  into  Willie  and  Joe." 

These  be-whiskered  and  be-draggled  men  express  the  combat  men's 
attitude  toward  mud,  shells,  lack  of  proper  equipment  and  all  the  mistakes 
that  make  a  bad  situation  worse.    But  they  also  show  the  endurance  and  the 
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quiet  courage  of  men  who  can  live  in  foxholes  and  put  up  with  a  misery  that 
becomes  monotonous.  Mauldin  admits  that  Willie  and  Joe  are  only  a  small, 
one-sided  part  of  the  whole  picture  of  war.  Many  of  us  do  not  fully  agree  with 
Mauldin;  but  it  is  significant  to  note  that  his  strongest  supporters  and  defenders 
are  the  combat  men  who  fought  with  Willie  and  Joe.  "Up  Front"  makes  better 
reading  than  the  usual  treatment  of  battle  conditions  because  of  the  humor  that 
is  an  essenial  part  of  Mauldin's  work. 

"Up  Front"  has  a  serious  purpose,  it  needs  the  explanatory  text  to 
be  appreciated  and  the  humor  is  heavy.  On  the  other  side  of  the  picture, 
there  is  nothing  serious  about  "It  Shouldn't  Happen  .  .  .  ,"  it  can  be  understood 
by  anyone  with  the  use  of  reason  and  the  humor  is  gossamerlight.  The 
soldier  that  Don  Freeman  writes  of  is  Pvt.  Albert  C.  Bedlington,  and  it  all  begins 
with  Bedlington's  training  in  camp.  Army  life  changes  him  remarkably.  We 
see  the  new  Bedlington  in  various  situations,  in  camp,  at  the  U.S.O.,  home  on 
furlough  —  all  of  which  are  rather  commonplace.  It  is  Bedlington  that  makes 
them  extraordinary.  For  a  while,  it  looks  as  though  Bedlington  will  never 
be  a  "real  fighting  man",  but  he  finally  makes  the  grade. 

Freeman  has  a  novel  idea;  evidently,  he  believes  that  the  soldier 
leads  a  dog's  life.  His  cartoons  give  full  expression  to  his  idea  and  mere 
words  are  inadequate,  indeed,  they  are  superfluous.  Freeman's  work  is  in- 
tended for  a  civilian  audience  and  he  includes  pictures  of  such  familiar  items 
as  long  lines  in  front  of  a  theatre,  gum  machines  that  refuse  to  work,  and 
subway  stations.  But  even  these  scenes  are  touched  by  the  pervading  air  of 
whimsy.  The  entire  book  is  really  the  working  out  of  his  original  idea,  but  it 
holds  the  reader's  interest  until  the  very  last  page.  Somehow,  the  well- 
intentioned  but  involved  young  recruit  reminds  one  of  a  playful  but  blundering 
puppy. 

Both  of  these  books  are  worth  reading,  although  neither  is  good 
literature.  The  subject  of  each  is  the  same,  the  soldier;  but  they  belong  to  dif- 
ferent worlds.  "Up  Front"  is  very  real,  whereas  "It  Shouldn't  Happen  ..." 
is  pure  fantasy. 

HELEN  A.  SULLIVAN 


In  Case  You  Didn't  Know  — 

1.  MARGARET  REDDINGTON 
2.  GRACE  DEVOY 

3.  JOAN  and  KATHY  CONLON 
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HIDDEN  C^OLD  (continued  from  page  25) 

prayer  books  were  supplied  by  various  national  organizations.  There  is  a 
striking  photograph  —  a  dirty,  begrimed  soldier  receiving  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment from  the  hands  of  a  chaplain  whose  muddy  boots  protrude  incongru- 
ously from  beneath  his  snowy  alb. 

Probably  we  were  most  fascinated  by  the  next  scene  —  a  case 
filled  with  school  books  ranging  from  elementary  Spanish  to  Celestial  Navi- 
gation. Notebooks  were  concocted  from  empty  cigarette  packs,  and  appeared 
surprisingly  well-thumbed.  Stalag  I  possessed  all  the  discomforts  of  higher 
education,  including  home  work  and  report  cards!  One  even  received  a 
certificate  of  merit  upon  graduating  from  a  course.  Oftimes,  sergeants  were 
instructing  full  colonels.  Polishing  of  the  well-known  apple  in  such  cases 
would  be  definitely  taboo!  Instruction  in  the  playing  of  musical  instruments 
such  as  the  tuba  and  violin  were  offered,  and  who  knows  how  many  have 
acquired  a  love  of  music  through  this  medium. 

Many  hours  were  wiled  away  in  the  following  fashion;  soap  carv- 
ing, whittling,  concocting  enemy  uniforms  and  makeshift  pistols  from  scraps, 
weaving  and  painting  with  materials  supplied  by  the  Red  Cross.  We  even 
discovered  some  exquisite  petit  point  embroidered  by  a  lieutenant  of  the 
Purple  Heart  order.  Songs  were  written,  plays  produced  frequently, 
"The  Man  Who  Came  to  Dinner"  being  the  biggest  hit  of  the  season.  So 
they  had  lived  in  the  midst  of  terror,  sorely  tried  but  always  unconquerable 
in  spirit. 

We  saw  America  that  Saturday  —  her  past  and  her  future,  in  that 
big  glittering  city  which  holds  so  much  hidden  gold,  just  waiting  for  prospectors 
like  you  —  and  you  —  and  you. 


SPIDER  WEBS   AND    DEW  ^conmued  from  page  23) 

No,  I  don't  believe  in  fairies,  not  really,  but  I  believe  in  believing 
in  fairies.  They  make  the  world  such  a  wonderful  place  that  it  would  be  a 
shame  to  abolish  them.  Children  today  can  explain  all  the  wonders  of  the 
world,  but  how  many  of  them  wonder  at  it?  There  is  little  charm  in  a  rainbow 
if  you  know  it  is  caused  by  the  reflection  and  refraction  of  the  sun's  rays,  but 
to  think  of  it  as  a  magic  pathway  leading  to  a  pot  of  fairy  gold  just  below  the 
horizon  is  a  different  matter.  I  wouldn't  really  want  to  find  the  gold  and  take 
it  from  the  fairies,  but  it  Is  so  nice  to  think  of  them  enjoying  it  just  a  mile  from 
the  end  of  somewhere  around  the  corner  from  the  sun. 
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IP.  IP, 


THE  RIME  OF  THE 


/.     IT  IS  AN  ANCIENT  SENIOR 

And  she  stoppeth  one  of  three. 

"By  thy  long  gray  hair  and  glittering  eye, 

Now  wherefore  stopp'st  thou  me? 

II.     The  'Rec'  room's  doors  are  opened  wide 
And  I  am  going  in. 
My  friends,  sans  care,  await  me  there, 
May'st  hear  the  merry  din." 


^^ 


///.     She  holds  her  with  her  skinny  hand, 
"There  was  a  test,"  quoth  she. 
"Hold  off!  Unhand  me,  gray-haired  loon!" 
Eftsoons  her  hand  dropt  she. 

IV.     She  holds  her  with  her  glittering  eye— 
The  Freshman  lass  stood  still 
And  listens  like  a  three-year's  child, 
The  Senior  hath  her  will. 


v^-> 


V.  "The  Fall  had  come,  the  term  begun, 
Merrily  did  we  chat 

About  our  dates,  about  new  clothes, 
About  the  Senior  Ball. 

VI.  The  days  went  by  in  this  glad  way 
And  college  life  was  fun. 

The  sun  shone  bright  in  our  young  lives 
And  dark  clouds  there  were  none. 


VII.  But  nearer  and  nearer  every  day 
Came  on  December  First, 

And  that  dread  day  convinced  us  all 
That  we  were  surely  cursed. 

VIII.  Then    books    were    here    and    books 

were  there 
And  books  were  all  around. 
We  read  and  wrote  and  learned  and  thought, 
How  fine  our  notes  did  sound! 


IX.  Knowledge,    knowledge,    everywhere, 
But   nought  did  cramming  gain. 
Knowledge,   knowledge,   everywhere. 

But  none  was  in  our  brain. 

X.  And  every  brain,  through  overwork 
Was  withered  with  the  strain. 

We  could  not  think,  no  more  than  if 
We  had  gone  insane. 
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ANCIENT  SENIOR 


XI.  There  passed  a  weary  time.  Each  hand 
Was  cramped,  and  gVazed  each  eye. 

A  weary  time!  A  weary  time! 
How  glazed  each  weary  eye. 

XII.  One  wintry  morning  I  beheld 
A  paper  in  my  hand. 

At  first  it  seetned  a  little  hli.r, 
And  then  it  seemed  a  mist. 


XIII.  I  stared  and  stared,  and  saw  at  last 
Some  questions  on  there  writ. 

I  found  I  could  not  answer  one, 
And  thought  I  better  quit. 

XIV.  And  then  my  brain  burst  into  life 
And  a  thousand  thoughts  there  came. 

To  and  fro  they  were  juggled  about. 
With  apt  quotes  in  between. 


Dec. 


XV.  The  selfsame  moment  I  could  write 
And  in  my  hand  so  free 

The  swift  pen  sped  across  the  page: 
I  filled  up  blue-books  three. 

XVI.  Ah!  C,  it  is  the  passing  mark, 
Besought  in  all  exams, 

To  sleepless  nights,  the  praise  he  given, 
They  earned  the  passing  C. 


XVII.  Farewell,   farewell,   but  this  I  tell 
To  thee,  thou  Freshman  fair, 

She  passeth  best  who  knoweth  best. 
Both  how  and  why  and  where. 

XVIII.  She  passeth  best  who  learneth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small. 

For  the  teacher  who  testeth  us 
He  knows  and  asketh  all. 


XIX.  The  Senior,  whose  eye  is  bright. 
Whose  hair  is  streaked  with  hoar 

Is  gone:  and  now  the  Freshman  young 
Turneth  from  the  'Rec'  room  door. 

XX.  She  went  like  one  that  hath  been 
stunned 

And  is  of  sense  forlorn. 

A  wiser  and  more  studious  girl 

She  rose  the  morrow  morn. 


*  MACCUS  and  BUCCO 
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EDITORIAL 


Peggy  McGuire.  Editor-in-chief 


"This  nation  under  God  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom." — Abraham  Lincoln 


"AFTER  THE  WAR"  —  THAT  TIME  THAT  ONCE  SEEMED  SO  OBSCURE,  SO 
far-distant,  so  intangible,  and  so  desired  —  "after  the  war"  is  now.  And  now 
the  United  States  and  her  allies  have  set  themselves  to  the  tremendous  task 
of  winning  the  peace.  Remembering  the  mistakes  of  1918,  an  enduring  peace  is 
their  aim  and  the  hope  of  every  man  of  every  nation. 

But  do  men  realize  that  failure  at  Versailles  had  a  foundation  in 
the  failure  to  acknowledge  and  employ  Christian  principles?  With  this  in 
mind,  peace  can  be  wpn.  America,  above  all,  has  a  right  to  hope.  America, 
above  all,  has  a  recognition  of  God.  In  America's  way  of  life  and  govern- 
ment, theoretically,  God  has  always  been  given  a  prominent  place.  It  remains 
for  that  recognition  of  values  to  be  employed  practically  in  these  critical  post- 
war times. 

The  "no-atheist-in-foxholes"  spirit  of  war  has  caused  a  renewed 
interest  in  the  religious  status  of  Americans,  Men  who  never  or  seldom  prayed 
before  claim  that  under  fire,  fear  and  trust  led  them  to  God — "I  don't  know  what  I 
said,  but  I  prayed."  However  the  main  question  here  is  not,  "Have  more 
men  turned  to  God?"  but  rather,  "Are  the  men  who  are  shaping  America's 
destiny  imbued  with  the  Christian  virtues  of  justice,  tolerance,  and  mercy?" 
— virtues  that  are  necessary  in  establishing  a  lasting  truce  even  though  the 
enemies  with  whom  they  are  dealing  displayed  little  faith  and  practise  of  such 
virtues  prior  to.  their  defeat. 

D-Day  was  particularly  marked  in  America  by  prayers  broad- 
casted hourly  and  conducted  by  the  clergy  of  all  sects  and  denominations  in  the 
United  States.  When  victory  was  proclaimed,  this  program  was  repeated,  and 
the  President  added  his  plea  that  a  day  of  prayer,  not  merely  days  of  wild 
celebration  herald  the  event.  On  the  victory  days  the  churches  of  the  United 
States  were  filled.     Such  faith  should  be  characteristic  of  the  American  Way. 
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From  its  very  birth,  the  United  States  has  professed  its  feelings. 
The  motto,  "In  God  We  Trust,"  adorns  its  coins.  The  Constitution  —  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  —  the  Surrender  Treaty  with  lapan  —  these  and  all  im- 
portant governmental  documents  express  this  trust  in  God  and  proclaim  de- 
pendence on  His  mercy  and  providence,  and  hope  in  His  guidance. 

Perhaps  no  other  nation  shelters  such  a  wide  variety  of  religious 
adherents.  Its  first  settlers  were  those  who  sought  relief  from  persecution. 
When  other  countries  refused  to  recognize  the  basic  right  of  man  to  worship  God 

in  the  church  of  his  choice,  America  opened  its  doors  as  a  refuge.     Then  the 

refuge  was  primitive,  but  it  satisfied  a  human  need  —  the  instinct  of  men 

to  free  practise  of  their  religious  beliefs.     Freedom  of  religion  has  always 

been  one  of  America's  dominant  characteristics,  one  of  its  proudest  tenets. 

Practical  application  of  the  ideals  that  stem  from  this  tenet,  in  dealings  with 

all  nations,  will  be  the  only  firm  foundation  upon  which  world  unity  and 

harmony  can  successfully  be  based. 

It  is  a  challenge  to  Catholics,  who  particularly  exalt  Christian  principles, 
to  earnestly  pray  that  application  of  their  ideals  will  be  made  by  the  men  who 
ore  now  making  history,  and  that  this  nation  under  God  will  have  a  new  birth 
of  freedom  in  order  that  it  might  not  perish  from  the  earth. 


"With  malice  toward  none:  uith  charity  for  all:  with  firmness  in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see 
the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in;  to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds,  to  care 
for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle  and  for  his  widow  and  his  orphan — to  do  all  which  may 
achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all  nations." 

Second  Inaugural  Speech — Abraham  Lincoln 


"We  shall  continue  to  strive  to  promote  freedom  of  expression  and  freedom  of  religion  throughout 
the  peace  loving-areas  of  the  world."  Navy  Day   Speech — Harry  S.   Truman 
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The  Unnecessary  Element 


by  Joan  Doherty 


IT  WAS  MID-NIGHT  AND  THE  CHURCH  WAS  IN  COMPLETE  DAP^NESS 
except  for  the  soft  glow  of  the  Sanctuary  Lamp.  It  was  quiet;  it  was  peaceful. 
It  was  Christmas  night. 

And-  then  suddenly  the  silence  was  broken.  The  door  slammed  and 
a  man  came  in.  A  slight,  unsmiling  figure.  No,  Johnny  Largo  wasn't  very  tail- 
but  he  wasn't  the  kind  you  could  call  "Shorty"  either.  Call  "Shorty",  and  get 
away  with  it,  that  is.  His  skin  was  the  shade  of  a  successful  batch  of  caramel, 
his  eyes  were  black  as  the  heads  of  hatpins,  and  his  mouth  was  thin  with 
nomadic  restlessness.  He  was  unshaven  and  uncombed,  and  his  clothes, 
evening  clothes  at  that,  looked  as  though  they  had  been  slept  in.  He  couldn't 
have  been  much  more  than  thirty,  with  the  vague  innocence  of  young  boyhood 
in  his  face  somehow  surviving  dissipation. 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  looking  first  one  way  and  then  the  other. 
And  then  with  very  quick  moving  steps  he  staggered  down  the  aisle,  leaving 
behind  him  a  trail  of  snow  .  .  .  and  of  blood.    And  then  he  fell. 

"Get  up!  Get  up  Johnny",  he  muttered.  "You're  not  going  to 
let  a  little  gun  shot  wound  keep  you  do-v\m,  are  you?  You  can't  let  them  find 
you  here.    Get  up  Johnny!" 

But  he  knew  it  was  of  no  use. 

And  as  he  lay  there  on  the  cold  concrete  floor  of  Saint  Mary's,  he 
knew  this  was  the  end.  He  knew  he  was  going  to  die.  And  with  this  realiza-V 
tion,  he  grew  desperate. 

"God!  God  listen  to  me",  he  cried.  "Hit  me,  beat  me,  blind  me, 
but  don't  let  me  die!" 

But  there  was  no  answer. 

"God,  I'm  Johnny  Largo.  You  know  me!  I'm  owner  of  the  Pink 
Pelican  Club  down  in  the  Village.  I  used  to  be  a  nobody.  But  now,  now  I'm 
somebody!  I'm  important!  Why  everyone  knows  me.  I  get  free  passes  to  all 
the  fights.  I've  got  almost  a  million  in  the  bank.  And  I  was  even  married  Xo/ 
one  of  those  cigarette  heiresses.  In  the  summer  I  follow  the  track:  Jamaica, 
Belmont,  Aqueduct,  Empire,  Saratoga,  and  then  the  whole  rat  race  over  again. 
And  in  the  winter  I  go  to  Europe.  Yeah,  God,  I'm  Johnny  Largo!  I'm  some- 
body!    You  know  me." 

But  there  was  no  answer. 

"Look  God,  I'm  Johnny  Largo.  I  tell  you  I'm  somebody!  I'm 
somebody! " 

But  there  was  still  no  answer.  -  -  -  And  there  didn't  have  to  be. 
Because  the  silence  of  the  Church  was  answer  enough  to  Johnny's  pleas.  And 
he  knew  it. 


"Yeah,  God,  I  guess  you're  right.  Maybe  I  am  a  nobody.  But 
don't  get  me  wrong  God,  I  used  to  be  a  right  guy.  I  wasn't  a  bad  kid.  I  used 
to  be  o.k.    I  went  to  catechism  classes  with  some  of  the  other  guys  on  the  block. 

Halligan.    Minelli.    Winkle.    Yeh,  I  went.    I  sold  newspapers  after  school 

too.  Did  my  homework  and  sometimes  even  washed  the  dishes  for  Mom. 
Yeah  God,  I  guess  I  was  a  regular  angel. 

"But  then  Mom  died.  After  that  Pop  was  never  the  same.  He  took 
to  drinking,  and  it  finally  got  so  bad  that  the  kids  were  even  making  up  songs 
about  him.     It  was  Winkle's  song  that  I'll  never  forget." 

And  then  in  the  silence  of  the  Church,  lohnny  Largo  sang.  His 
voice  shook  and  quivered.    But  he  sang: 

"Old  Pop  Largo 
Is  always  stinko. 
Old  Pop  Largo 
Is  always  drunko. 
Stinko!  Drunko! 
That's  Pop  Largo." 
^^  And  then  his  voice  broke.     There  was  a  muffled  sob.     And  he  con- 

tinued. 

"Yeah,  God,  that's  what  they  sang.  They  sang  it  every  day  and 
every  night.  They  wouldn't  leave  me  alone.  I  tell  You,  God,  I  just  couldn't 
stand  any  more.  So  I  ran  away.  I  had  to,  God.  Don't  You  understand?  I 
had  to." 

But  there  was  no  answer. 

Outside  the  Church,  Broadway  "was  a  holiday  mixture  of  several 
social  strata  —  those  left  over  from  the  night  before  and  those  getting  an  edge 
on  the  night  ahead;  the  unloved,  the  unwashed,  and  the  undecided.  —  But 
Largo  was  in  a  class  by  himself. 

"I  was  here  only  about  three  weeks  when  I  got  a  chance  to  make 
some  easy  money.  Me  and  two  other  guys  were  to  hold  up  this  fruit  and 
vegetable  store.     It  looked  like  a  sure  thing.    And  it  was.    After  that  the  rest 

came  easy.     There  were  more  and  more  fruit  and  vegetable  stores then 

warehouses.    And  then  banks.    Yeah,  real  big  time  operators  we  were!" 

Johnny  stopped  talking  for  a  minute,  looked  around,  gave  a  low 
forced  laugh,  and  raised  himself  a  little  from  the  hard  floor. 

"Yeah  God,  I  was  really  getting  in  the  big  money.  Nothing  was 
5Ding  to  stop  Johnny  Largo  now.  I  decided  the  next  thing  I  was  going  to  do 
was  to  crash  the  night  club  racket.  It  wasn't  too  easy;  but  I  finally  made  it. 
And  last  month  the  Pink  Pelican  opened. 

"But  with  all  my  money  I  was  still  having  trouble.  Some  of  the 
hoys  didn't  like  the  way  I  was  doing  things.  And  tonight  was  the  pay  off. 
Lefty  Fitzpatrick  decided  that  I  was  just  an  unnecessary  element  in  his  plans. 

( please  turn  to   page  '1 2 ) 


The  Unsung,  Unsinging  Met 

JOAN  MARZIOTTI 

WHEN,  ON  THE  EVENING  OF  NOVEMBER  TWENTY-SIXTH  OF  THIS  YEAR, 
the  lush  golden  curtain  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  parted,  thousands  of 
first  nighters  saw  unfolded  before  their  eyes,  the  legend  of  "Lohengrin".  As 
the  curtain  closed  on  each  act  the  claque  raised  their  voices  in  vociferous 
bravos.  The  photographers'  bulbs  popped.  The  critics  mulled  over  the  per- 
formance of  Helen  Traubel  and  Torsten  Ralf,  in  preparation  for  the  reams  of 
reviews  to  be  written  for  the  early  morning  editions. 

Even  the  most  avid  opera  lover  gives  little  thought  to  the  unsung 
and  unsinging  heroes  of  the  Met,  without  whom  the  enchantment  that  is  opera 
would  be  impossible,  the  men  and  women  who  punch  typewriters  and  time 
clocks,  wield  hammers  and  paint  brushes,  tote  dusters  and  scrub  buckets, 
move  scenery  and  "props",  fashion  costumes  and  lighting  effects,  in  short  the 
five  hundred  and  fifty  backstage  stars  who  are  the  "staff  of  the  singer's  oper- 
atic life."  Their  world  is  the  vast  expanse  of  the  Met  stage,  seventy  feet  deep 
and  one  hundred  feet  wide;  fifty-two  feet  wide  and  fifty  feet  high  at  the  proscen- 
ium opening;  the  complete  backstage  area  being  seventy  feet  deep  and  one 
hundred  feet  wide. 

One  of  the  principal  groups  of  unseen  stars  is  the  Stage  Crew, 
"artisans  of  illusion".  They  have  attained  their  skill  through  laborious  appren- 
ticeship in  the  lyric  theatre.  They  have  come  up  that  way  because  the  prob- 
lems of  opera  are  greater  than  those  of  any  other  stage.  There  are  eight  dif- 
ferent shows  a  week.  Unlike  a  play  where  a  conference  with  playwright,  pro- 
ducer and  scenic  artist  will  present  a  fairly  clear  picture  of  what  is  desired, 
operatic  production  calls  for  a  precise  recreation  of  an  atmosphere  produced 
anywhere  from  twenty  to  two  hundred  years  ago.  The  bills  being  composed 
of  standard  works  require  a  certain  fidelity  to  tradition.  "Norma",  "Carmen", 
"Meistersinger",  "Aida",  and  "Boheme"  all  taking  place  in  various  localities, 
cannot  be  mounted  in  quite  the  same  way  as  "Act  III — A  Library". 

And  so  the  stage  crew's  work  is  molded  for  them. 

The  task  of  these  forty-five  men  is  confined  exclusively  to  the  setting 
of  scenery.  The  sets  are  all  grouped,  each  piece  stamped  with  the  name  of 
the  opera,  the  number  of  the  act  and  scene  in  which  it  will  be  used,  and  the 
approximate  location  on  stage,  thus  providing  for  expeditious  handling  of  work. 

The  first  step  in  the  actual  setting  is  the  marking  off  of  the  floor  so 
that  every  piece  can  be  placed  exactly  where  it  belongs.  Each  man  is  assigned 
to  his  own  place  and  knows  exactly  what  his  duties  are.  The  Master  Mechanic 
gives  the  signal  and  the  men  go  to  work  on  the  backdrops  unrolling  and  then 
fastening  them.     He  counts  the  requisite  time  and  then  signals  for  the  next 


pieces  —  the  "flies"  (the  space  over  the  whole  stage,  above  the  proscenium), 
the  sets,  the  larger  units,  then  the  smaller.  This  entire  process  is  accurately 
timed  in  order  that  calculations  be  exact  for  between  act  intermissions.  If  a 
single  act  has  two  scenes  without  an  intermission  between,  there  is  no  time 
for  resetting,  so  the  stage  is  set  in  sections.  To  cite  an  example,  in  the  two 
scenes  of  the  First  Act  of  "Faust",  the  entire  stage  is  set  for  the  Kermesse 
Scene,  with  its  musicians'  boxes,  homes  and  backdrop  of  distant  hills.  Across 
the  front  of  this  set  is  hung  the  backdrop  of  Faust's  study  where  the  first  scene, 
taking  up  less  than  half  the  actual  depth  of  the  stage,  is  played.  When  the 
curtain  drops  on  the  first  scene  the  study  backdrop  is  raised,  the  few  props  are 
removed  and  benches  and  tables  are  set  out  for  the  Kermesse  merrymakers. 
The  second  scene  is  ready  in  less  than  two  minutes. 

While  the  stars  are  taking  their  curtain  calls  the  stage  crew  is 
striking  the  last  scene  and  setting  up  the  next  one.  Used  sets  are  carried  away 
by  this  crew  and  the  "props"  are  taken  away  by  the  property  men.  The 
floor  is  chalked  again  and  the  next  set  is  put  in  place. 

As  the  new  scenery  is  being  placed,  the  old  is  packed,  inventoried 
and  put  away;  therefore  all  that  rem.ains  to  be  dismantled  is  the  last  scene. 

The  head  of  these  "artisans  of  illusion"  is  Martin  Wasp,  who  came 
to  the  Met  in  1910  as  a  stockroom  boy  and  who  was  elevated  to  the  vital 
position  of  Master  Mechanic  just  a  few  months  ago.  Mr.  Wasp  says  that, 
from  the  stage  crew's  point  of  view,  the  most  popular  operas  are  "The  Barber 
of  Seville",  "Traviata"  and  "Madam  Butterfly"  since  they  require  the  least 
massive  complicated  scenery  of  any.  "Don  Giovanni",  "Romeo  and  Juliet",  and 
"Gotterdammerung"  are  the  most  dreaded  because  the  shifts  are  frequent  and 
cumbersome. 

Closely  allied  with  the  work  of  the  stage  crew  is  that  of  the  Property 
Department.  It  is  often  difficult  to  see  the  distinction  beween  them.  The 
scenery  includes  the  painted  wood  or  canvas  backdrops,  the  set  pieces  and  the 
construction  work,  which  set  the  stage.  The  Property  Department  includes 
those  items,  regardless  of  size,  which  dress  up  the  set  or  complete  the  singers' 
costume. 

These  departments  are  so  closely  related  that,  for  example,  the 
platform  for  the  King's  throne  in  "Aida"  is  scenery,  while  the  throne  chair 
itself  is  property;  the  King's  robe  and  mantle  are  costume,  his  crown  and  sword 
are  properties. 

Philip  Crispano  and  his  twelve  propmen  maintain  order  among  the 
20P,000  implements  of  opera.  A  few  of  the  items  are  the  swan  and  the  swan 
boat  for  "Lohengrin",  the  baskets  of  fireproof  snow  for  "La  Boheme",  the  real 
prayer  books  for  "Norma",  the  papier  mache  sausage  for  "Die  Meistersinger", 
the  drums  for  "Pagliacci",  the  stuffed  deer  for  "Tannhauser",  the  real  fruit 
for  "La  Boheme",  the  sleigh  bells  for  "Cavalleria  Rusticanna",  the  gelatin 
color  screens  for  clouds,  rainbows,  smoke,  fog,  running  water,  ripples  and 
flames.    Each  "prop"  is  carefully  listed,  inventoried  and  checked. 


The  propmen  operate  all  the  gadgets  themselves.  Years  of  ex- 
perience have  taught  them  that  nervous  singers  cannot  be  relied  on  to  manage 
stage  effects.  For  instance,  in  the  first  act  of  Puccini's  "La  Boheme",  Mimi  has 
to  blow  out  the  candle  which  she  is  holding.  The  light  is,  in  reality,  a  tiny- 
electric  lamp.  It  would  be  simple  enough  for  our  heroine  to  snap  a  button  in 
the  candle  as  she  pretends  to  blow  out  the  flame.  Too  often,  though,  she  has 
forgotten  to  press  the  button  and  has  puffed  and  puffed  at  the  candle  with  no 
avail.  To  solve  the  problem  of  the  distrait  artist,  the  candle  is  connected  to  a 
backstage  circuit,  where  an  electrician  snaps  the  button  as  Mimi  blows  and  the 
light  goes  out  as  scheduled,  sans  a  mishap. 

The  ridiculously  technical  are  a  trial  to  the  Property  Department.  A 
customer  complained  on  one  occasion,  that  brass-headed  nail  in  a  long  row 
of  nails  was  missing  from  a  chair  in  "Rigoletto".  Someone  else  pointed  out 
that  the  saddle  used  in  "The  King's  Henchmen"  was  a  modem  one  instead 
of  the  medieval  type  as  the  opera  called  for.  The  modern  saddle  was  used, 
explained  the  Property  Department,  because  'the  tenor  had  to  sing  an  aria 
while  seated  on  horseback  and  the  medieval  saddle  is  a  most  uncomfortable 
one. 

"Props",  which  are  not  carried  to  the  stage  at  the  beginning  of  the 
scene,  are  taken  care  of  by  a  propman  who  sits  in  an  off-stage  cubby-hole 
with  a  hamper  of  such  props  as  will  be  needed  during  the  scene  —  letters, 
daggers,  bouquets,  party  ingredients. 

The  wines,  liquors,  and  ubiquitous  poisons  consumed  on  the  stage 
are  either  ginger  ale  or  weak  tea,  depending  on  the  singer's  taste,  since  dif- 
ferent voices  are  affected  by  different  beverages.  Most  singers  do  not  like 
to  eat  real  food  even  if  it  is  ice  cream,  preferring  instead  a  pyramid  of  cotton 
wool. 

It's  easy  to  visualize  the  difficulties  which  are  constantly  confronting 
the  Property  Department. 

While  the  stage  crew  is  setting  the  stage  and  the  property  men  are 
dressing  it  up,  the  scenic  artists  touch  up  all  evidences  of  wear  and  tear  and 
design  new  sets. 

Joseph  Novak,  the  brains  of  the  Scenic  Department,  can  tell  you  the 
last  minute  before  the  curtain  goes  up,  perched  on  a  ladder  with  brush  and 
condition  of  every  decor  which  the  company  owns.  He  can  be  seen,  at  the 
palette  in  hand. 

While  the  stage  crew,  the  propmen,  and  the  artists  are  at  work,  the 
herculean  task  of  clothing  the  opera  is  being  considered.  The  13,000  costumes 
of  all  descriptions  and  sizes  are  in  constant  need  of  replacements  and  repairs. 
A  staff  of  thirty-seven  tailors  and  dressmakers  and  the  wardrobe  master, 
Antoine  Oberding,  are  concerned  with  the  job.  These  men  and  women  are 
surrounded  by  stocks  of  silks,  materials,  jewel-colored  stones,  dyes,  ribbons 
and  mannequins  of  varying  shapes  and  sizes. 

(please  turn  to  page  35) 


To  Remember  Me  By 

Marygrace  Calhoun 

THE  PLANE  LURCHED  SUDDENLY  AND  THE  YOUNG  LIEUTENANT  PUSHED 
his  navy  blue  overseas  cap  back  with  a  muttered  "Damn".  A  slim  finger  of 
green  ink  had  spilled  across  the  letterhead  like  a  miniature  Christmas  tree.  It 
had  taken  him  ever  since  LaGuardia  Field  to  get  this  far  and  they  were  now- 
thundering  high  above  the  rolling  country  of  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch.  He 
gazed  intently  at  the  words  already  completed  and  read  half  aloud,  "Dear 
Peggy"  .  .  .  "What  could  he  say  while  her  goodbyes  were  still  ringing  in 
his  ears? 

He  smiled,  remembering  how  she  had  glanced  mischievously  up  at 
him  and  whispered,  "Be  good". 

"You,  too",  he  had  warned,  looking  down  to  capture  the  shy  little 
twinkle  which  always  rewarded  this  advice.  It  was  then  he  had  noticed  her 
blue  dress,  the  one  which  made  her  eyes  deeper  than  the  periwinkle  Mediter- 
ranean and  infinitely  bluer  than  the  cobalt  Gulf.  Peggy  had  such  beautiful 
eyes,  clear  and  candid  as  the  youngest  Cherubim;  but  this  wasn't  getting  the 
letter  finished.  He  picked  the  pen  up  once  again,  hoping  to  be  inspired  from 
some  helpful  source. 

A  trim,  youthful  stewardess  passing  by,  noted  his  apparent  con- 
fusion and  inquired: 

"May  I  help  you?" 

"Well-1,  yes",  he  answered  gratefully,  "I  am  a  bit  snowed  under 
at  the  moment.  I'm  writing  to  a  pretty  special  girl,  and  I  would  like  to  tell 
her  that  I  am  sending  something  to -remember  me  by." 

"That  shouldn't  be  too  difficult,"  she  remarked. 

"No,  I  guess  it  shouldn't,  but  I  can't  decide  what  to  send.  You 
can't  send  ANY  kind  of  a  present  to  a  girl  like  her." 

"Flowers,"  the  answer  came  promptly. 

"Oh,  no,"  he  answered,  "I'm  afraid  that  won't  do.  It's  got  to  be  more 
enduring  than  flowers.  I've  received  my  orders,  and  well,  I  don't  expect  to  see 
her  for  a  very  long  time.  When  you're  in  the  Navy  engineers,  leaves  aren't 
frequent.  In  fact,  they  call  our  outfit  the  "Thirty-sixth  Battalion"  —  thirty-six 
months  overseas.  No,  not  flowers,  this  calls  for  something  extra-special. 
y.  "Jewelry,"  she  said,  "a  bracelet,  or  a  ring  —  even  a  pin." 

"She  has  a  ring,"  he  smiled,  "no,  this  gift  definitely  calls  for 
originality." 

Her  eyes  began  to  twinkle,  "I  know  just  the  thing — a  puppy." 

"That's  itl"  his  eyes  flashed  approval.  "Whatever  made  you  think 
of  anything  so  perfect?" 

{please  turn  to  page  41  ) 


That  Priceless  Look 

MARGOT  SCHULTE 

LIKE  EVERYONE  ELSE,  THE  COLLEGE  GIRL  REALIZES  THAT  ANY  ATTEMPT 
to  prophecy  what  her  exact  clothes  budget  will  be  for  the  next  year  is  a  task 
akin  to  counting  the  stars  in  the  eyes  of  a  girl  in  love. 

But  every  aspect  of  the  problem  isn't  so  nebulous.  While  you  can 
never  be  quite  sure  (and  you're  glad  you're  not!)  about  how  many  evening 
gowns  you  may  need  from  November  until  May,  you  are  able  to  estimate  with 
reasonable  accuracy  how  much  time  you  will  be  able  to  allot  to  your  particular 
clothes  problem. 

The  college  girl  must  realize  that  after  she  gets  back  to  school  in  the 
fall,  she  has  little  time  to  concentrate  on  clothes.  If  she  likes  her  clothes  to  be 
recognized  as  part  of  her,  if  she  is  the  girl  who  endeavors  to  impart  her  per- 
sonality to  what  she  wears,  she  knows  then  that  her  greatest  expenditure  will 
be  effort.  Any  girl  who  possesses  style,  or  the  girl  who  knows  the  type  of 
clothes  in  which  she  looks  her  best,  is  the  girl  who  can  afford  to  be  most 
economical.  Her  efforts  are  directed  toward  a  specific  type  of  clothes.  She 
knows  what  she  wants  —  what  is  for  her  —  and  eliminates  the  precious  time 
that  is  wasted  in  futile  experimentation.  Her  efforts  are  directed  carefully  and 
the  results  are  priceless.  When  a  girl  gives  the  impression  of  being  well 
dressed  (and  sparkling  with  good  grooming)  without  an  inkling  to  the  money 
she  has  spent  on  her  clothes,  the  careful  effort  shines  through. 

In  most  cases  it  is  almost  impossible  to  determine  how  much  the 
college  girl  spends  on  clothes.  If  she  has  chosen  her  basic  wardrobe  with  care 
and  foresight  and  a  fashion-wise  eye  to  her  "type"  she  can  create  an  aura  of 
smartness  that  defies  an  economic  categorization.  No  one  has  too  much  respect 
for  the  girl  who  looks  as  though  she  spends  hours  on  her  clothes  and  herself. 
She  gives  the  uncomfortable  and  uncomplimentary  impression  of  being  self- 
centered,  and  more  often  than  not,  unsure  of  herself  minus  the  distractions  she 
is  wearing.  And  her  opposite  sins  as  grievously  by  omission.  Flagrant  dis- 
regard of  one's  appearance  with  the  jaunty  assurance  that  "personality"  is  the 
be-all  and  the  end-all  leaves  the  amused  observer  absolutely  indifferent. 
Here  I  venture  to  say  that  there  isn't  one  among  us  who  isn't  aware  that  in- 
difference is  the  first  step  to  social  anathema. 

The  college  girl  utilizes  her  intelligence  not  only  in  the  composition 
of  themes  and  theses,  but  in  every  aspect  of  her  college  life.  She  knows  that 
if  she  is  dressed  in  good  taste,  if  she  accents  her  clothes  with  a  few  carefully 
chosen  pieces  of  jewelry,  or  compliments  them  with  even  a  single  good  fur  she 
is  certain  of  her  position  at  the  fashion  top  of  the  class. 

( please  turn  to  page  4 1 ) 
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Ye  Gods  and  Little  Fishes! 

GLORIA  WAGNER 

SINCE  THE  MEAT-RATIONING  PROGRAM  HAS  HAD  ITS  FACE— AND 
points — lifted;  after  many  "chicken  in  every  pot"  dinners,  and  now  that  Friday- 
wailing  Catholics  have  ceased  moaning  about  "and  Tuesdays,  too?"  I'll 

let  you  in  on  a  secret  —  I  love  fish!  Of  course,  the  word  fish  is  limited,  in 
my  opinion,  and  I  allow  for  recognition  of  only  a  few,  choice  types.  But  they 
are  far  removed  from  this  planet.  Laugh  if  you  will,  scoff  if  you  want,  yet 
lend  an  ear  and  I'll  prove  my  contentions  by  gustatory  evidence,  or  reasonable 
facsimile  thereof. 

Scallops  head  the  list  for  our  consideration,  and  calling  upon  the 
artist  in  the  gourmet  —  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  more  symmetrical  picture 
than  a  group  of  brown-crusted,  chewy  scallops,  clustered  around  a  baby,  white 
paper  cup  containing  creamy  tartar  sauce.  Each  mouthful  is  a  bit  of  "nectar 
of  the  gods",  and  when,  unfortunately,  there  is  only  the  last,  lone  scallop 
remaining,  there  is  cause  to  lament: 

"That's  my  last  scallop  ling'ring  on  the  dish 
Looking  as  if  it  were  alive.    That  fish 
I  calt  a  wonder  now:  The  good  chef's  hands 
Worked  busily  a  day,  and  there  it  stands. 
It  pleases  me  to  sit  and  look  at  it  .  .  ." 

And  then  a  swirl  of  the  fork,  and  gulp  —  and  all  visible  remains 
have  vanished.  Yet,  have  you  ever  wondered  as  I  have  so  many  times,  just 
what  do  scallops  look  like  in  their  animated  state?  Are  they  long  strings  of 
fish  chopped  up  into  little  morsels?  Or,  if  this  is  the  fish  in  its  entirety,  what  has 
happened  to  its  sense  organs  —  and  its  appendages?  A  fascinating  mystery 
that  seems  to  add  to  the  allure  of  the  scallop. 

But  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  how  a  lobster  looks  in  full  because 
the  vision  on  the  plate  removes  every  uncertaintly  except  one.  That  one  is 
the  fact  that  live  lobsters  are  not  a  "Fatal  Apple"  red,  but  a  ghoulish  dark 
green  (ugh!).  However,  this  makes  no  difference,  it  is  the  anatomical  structure 
of  our  chameleon-like  friend  that  accounts  for  its  charm.  Let  me  warn  you  — 
lobsters  are  not  meant  for  the  placid,  lazy  eater.  You  are  usually  certain  of 
coming  to  actual  blows  with  the  red  critter,  by  banging  away  at  the  shell 
with  nut-crackers,  pliers,  and  hammers;  gripping  and  pulling  with  both  hands, 
v/ith  heavy  ploy  on  the  biceps  and  forceps  muscles;  and  finally  forcing  the 
meat  out  with  a  sharp-edged  instrument.  Eating  lobster  calls  for  the  endurance 
of  a  movie  fan  waiting  in  line  to  see  Van  fohnson's  latest  picture,  and  requires 
at  least  a  two  year  course  in  structural  anatomy  with  a  tool-mechanic's  back- 
ground thrown  in  for  more  facility. 
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And  yet  it's  fun-don't  doubt  that  for  a  second.  It  is  exercise  in  its 
purest  and  most  primitive  form,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  art  of  lobster-eating 
is  included  in  Samuel  Z.  Hollinghoof's  book,  "Ten  Easy  Ways  of  Keeping  Your 
Fingers  Flexible".  So  is  it  any  wonder,  as  the  last  buttery  piece  of  meat  slithers 
away,  that  diners  are  prodded  into  crying: 

"Oh  Lobster!  my  Lobster!  our  fearful  fight  is  done. 
My  hands  have  weathered  every  crack,  the  prize 

I've  sought  is  won. 
The  end  is  near,  a  smile  I  leer,  the  people  all  exulting, 
While  follow  eyes  the  steady  rush,  the  forkfuls  small, 
unfitting. 

Yet,  oh  yum!  yum!  yum! 
Oh  the  food  from  fish  so  red 
And  on  the  plate  my  lobster  lies 
Fallen  cold  and  dead." 
Enough  emphasis  on  the  adventurous  side  of  fish-eating,  because  for 
versitility  of  fish-dish  concocting,  and  for  smoothness  of  taste,  the  tuna  always 
has  a  prime  vote.     The  all-around  appeal  of  tuna  cannot  be  minimized — 
especially  the  white  meat  tuna  that  comes  in  tins,  "so  round,  so  firm,  so  fully 
packed."    It's  delectable  in  a  Dagwood-ish  sandwich,  delightful  in  an  exterior 
decorated  salad,  and  in  a  fresh  state,  delicious  when  baked  and  served  with 
lemon  juice  lightly  garnished  over  it.    In  any  way,  any  manner,  tuna  always 
tastes  good.    No  other  fish  can  make  that  statement!     I  must  confess  a  slight 
prejudice  as  tuna  has  been  my  favorite  of  aquatic  dwellers  since  I've  been 
knee-high  to  a  flounder.     You  see,  it's  like  this: 

"It  was  many  and  many  a  year  ago, 
In  a  kingdom  under  the  sea, 
That  a  tuna  there  lived  whom  you  may  know 

By  the  name  of  Tewn-Phil-Lee; 
And  this  tuna  it  lived  with  no  other  thought 
Than  to  love  and  be  loved  by  me." 
However,  here  is  a  calming  note  for  meat-lovers  who  may  be  a 
heterodox  Catholic  —  so  preoccupied  with  fish,  and  imbued  with  the  idea 
of  campaigning  for  more  fishful  Fridays,   1  submit  for  consideration:     King 
Mackerel  —  the  epitome  of  dignity  in  a  fish,  with  a  taste  any  "beefarian" 
would  relish.    There  is  also  something  solid  about  mackerel  (excluding  bobby- 
sox  lingo)  for  it  gives  the  impression  of  being  jam-packed  with  proteins,  vita- 
mins, phosphorus  and  iodine.    Scientists,  with  one  eye  on  the  atom  bomb,  and 
the  other  on  the  fish,  have  even  theorized  on  the  possibility  of  its  containing 
uranium  ore  deposits,  possibly  in  the  dorsal  fin.    . 

Yes,  mackerel  is  truly  the  elite  of  the  sea-world,  with  its  savory  rich- 
ness, and  the  inviting  picture  it  presents,  lying  on  a  hot  plater,  golden  brown, 
snuggled  in  lemon  slices,  and  decorated  with  a  parsley  or  two. 

( please  turn  to  page  4 1 ) 
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The  Mystery  of  Atlantis 

ROSEMARY  RILEY 

THOUSANDS  AND  THOUSANDS  OF  YEARS  AGO,  IN  A  COUNTRY  BY  THE 
sea,  there  lived  a  race  of  people  who  rose  to  great  heights  of  civilization.  All 
the  splendors  of  the  world  were  heaped  on  their  island-empire.  It  was  a 
great  pre-classic  metropolis  with  thousands  of  houses,  temples,  shrines,  palaces 
and  gorgeous  buildings  —  a  city  with  wide  streets,  bridges,  aqueducts,  gym- 
nasiums for  the  youth,  stadia  for  races,  arsenals  and  warehouses. 

For  many  centuries  the  people  of  this  island  obeyed  all  the  laws, 
and  were  religious  adorers  of  the  gods  of  their  ancestors.  Sincerity,  moder- 
ation and  prudence  directed  their  conduct  and  their  relations  with  foreign 
nations.  So  long  as  they  behaved  in  this  manner,  all  was  well  with  them. 
But  in  the  course  of  time  they  listened  to  the  promptings  of  ambition  and 
sought  to  rule  by  violence.  The  gods  decided  on  a  terrible  punishment  and  the 
island-empire  sank  beneath  the  sea  and  vanished  away. 

Thus  runs  Plato's  account  of  Atlantis  in  his  "TIMAES"  and 
"CRITIAS".  IT  sounds  like  a  fairy  tale  and  even  by  the  ancient  world  these 
Platonic  reports  were  considered  as  a  Utopian  romance.  Aristotle  laughed 
at  them,  calling  them  a  fable.  But  Tertullian  and  Aronobius  swore  by  their 
every  word.  And  Strabo  and  Pliny  were  doubtful  once  more  of  Plato's  credulity. 
But  of  this  we  are  sure,  that  discussion  of  the  great  continent  of  Atlantis,  sup- 
posedly submerged  by  storms,  floods  and  earthquakes,  has  never  since  570 
B.C.  come  to  an  end. 

Since  these  discussions  continue  even  down  to  the  present,  we 
begin  to  suspect  that  there  might  be  some  factual  basis  for  this  discussion. 
Indeed  modem  research  supports  the  suspicion.  Many  eminent  scientists 
today  hold  that  there  was  one  original  central  culture,  the  starting  point  of  all 
known  civilization  and  that  the  island  of  Atlantis  was  the  original  home  for  all 
the  great  races  of  mankind. 

Before  we  can  prove  that  Atlantis  once  existed,  we  must  be  con- 
vinced that  large  areas  of  land  can  rise  above  and  sink  beneath  the  water,  and 
that  they  have  done  so.  This  information  can  only  be  obtained  from  the 
findings  of  geologists,  who  investigate  the  structure  and  history  of  the  earth's 
crust. 

Among  the  modem  geologists  who  uphold  the  Atlantean  theory  is 
Professor  Edward  Hull,  whose  investigations  have  led  him  to  conclude  that 
the  Azores  are  the  peaks  of  a  submerged  continent.  The  combined  result  of 
many  scientific  reports  reveal  the  existence  of  a  great  bank  or  elevation  com- 
mencing near  the  coast  of  Ireland,  traversed  by  the  fifth-third  parallel,  and 
extending  in  a  southerly  direction  em.bracing  the  Azores,  to  the  neighborhood 
of  French  Guiana  and  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon  and  Para  Rivers.    The  level  of 
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this  great  ridge  is  some  nine  thousand  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic  and  the 
islands  connected  with  it  are  thought  to  be,  quite  obviously,  the  mountain  peaks 
of  the  sunken  continent. 

But  we  have  even  more  valuable  evidence  that  Atlantis  did  exist 
than  from  geology  alone.  Many  biologists  as  well  as  geologists  believe  that 
for  a  long  time  prior  to  the  assumed  existence  of  the  Atlantis  island  groups, 
an  unbroken  land  joined  Europe  with  the  American  continent.  According  to 
Mr.  T.  V.  Wollaston,  the  Atlantic  islands  have  originated  from  the  breaking  up 
of  a  land  which  was  once  more  or  less  continuous. 

Further  supporting  the  Atlantean  theory  are  the  following  facts: 
fossil  remains  of  the  camel  are  found  in  South  America,  North  America,  Africa, 
and  India;  the  American  moose  and  the  Norway  elk  are  identical;  the  reindeer 
of  northern  America  resemble  the  reindeer  which  once  roamed  the  northern 
shores  of  Europe  down  to  France. 

Even  from  a  cultural  point  of  view,  the  existence  of  Atlantis  can  be 
ascertained.  The  group  of  scientists  who  adhere  to  this  Atlantean  hypothesis 
have,  since  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  collected  a  large  body  of  cultural 
data  to  support  their  claim.  On  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  they  have  found 
among  the  ancient  races  —  and  even  among  their  present  descendents  — 
precisely  the  same  religious  beliefs,  customs,  habits,  traditions,  legends,  science, 
and  arts,  all  suggesting  a  common  root. 

Turning  now  to  architecture  and  engineering,  we  learn  that  city- 
planning  as  described  by  Plato,  in  his  story  of  Atlantis,  was  followed  almost 
immediately  by  the  Peruvians,  Aztecs  and  Mayas  of  the  western  world  as 
well  as  by  the  early  Greeks  and  other  peoples  of  the  eastern  world.  It  is 
recorded  that  early  Peruvians  built  roads  up  to  two  thousand  miles  in  length. 
The  ancient  Mayas  also  were  great  builders  of  roads  and  waterways.  And 
Plato  tells  us  that  the  Atlanteans  constructed  enormous  water-courses,  roads 
and  bridges. 

Lastly  consider  the  Scandinavia  lemming's  fatal  plunge  into  the 
Atlantic.  Is  it  an  instinctive  repetition  of  an  ancient  migratory  call  to  its  home- 
land? It  is  observed  that  these  rodents,  in  obedience  to  their  uncanny  impulse, 
swim  wesward  toward  a  spot  where  they  evidently  expect  to  find  land.  When 
they  arrive  at  a  certain  area  far  out  in  the  Atlantic,  they  circle  about  as  though 
searching  for  land,  until  they  drown  from  exhaustion. 

This  strange  water  migration  of  the  lemming  and  its  tragic  death  is 
not  unique.  The  same  instinct  annually  impels  flocks  of  birds  to  a  part  of  the 
Atlantic  where  there  is  no  earth  visible.  They  too  appear  confused  at  finding 
no  land.  They  arrive  over  a  certain  area,  fly  in  circles  as  though  bewildered, 
then  flutter  in  dismay  and  finally,  fall  exhausted  into  the  water. 

Even  the  action  of  these  creatures,  the  rodents,  and  the  birds,  offers 
a  vestige  of  factual  proof  of  the  existence  of  Atlantis. 

{please  turn  to  page  34) 
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True  Perspective 


MARGOT  E.  SCHULTE 


I  walked  in  the  path  of  light 

Made  by  the  moon, 

And  the  radiance  of  the  night 

Was  my  companion. 

I  was  glad,  that  for  the  time, 

I  was  alone. 

The  night  was  breathless  with 

its  splendor — 
Its  hard  and  shining  majesty. 
The  world  was  not  at  this 
Moment 

A  breathing,  living  thing. 
Rather 
I  was 

The  only  living  thing,  for 
All  about  me  was 
Frozen  animation. 
The  ground  was  shrouded  in 
The  anonymity  of  snow, 
The  mute  impersonal 
Gentleness  of  whiteness. 
I  was  an  intruder 
In  this  motionless 
Purity. 

And  yet  I  longed  to 
Share  in  it. 


To  identify  myself 
With  its  awful  stillness: 
Or  if  not  succeeding. 
To  stir  it  from  its 
Splendid  calm. 
But  it  was  like  reaching 
In  futility  for  the  stars, 
Ever  remote, 
Unswerved. 

For  a  moment  I  turned 

And  stood  full  in 

The  moon's  rays. 

And  in  that  ethereal  light 

Suddenly  I  saw  myself 

In  true  perspective. 

The  night  was  a  gift— 

The  privilege  of  viewing 

A  minute  instance 

Of  Divine  immutability. 

And  then  as  I  turned. 

Walking  back  in  the  path  of 

light 
Made  by  the  moon, 
I  rejoiced  that  the  night 
Was  my  companion. 
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Hers  to  Choose 

NANCY  COOK 

ANNE  CROSSED  THE  KITCHEN  ON  SILENT  FEET  TO  CHECK  THE  BOLT  ON 
the  back  door.  It  was  a  queer  habit  in  the  country,  but  one  she'd  fallen  into 
since  John's  death  last  spring.  For  a  few  minutes  she  pressed  her  forehead 
against  the  icy  smooth  pane  and  stared  into  the  brilliantly  cold  night. 

Upstairs,  Meg's  sleepy  call  trickled  down  to  pull  her  away  from  the 
window.     Climbing  the  stairs,   Anne's   lips   thinned  in  vexation. 

"This  new  idea  is  just  becoming  a  bad  habit!"  She  spoke  more 
sharply  than  she  intended  to  the  mischievous  five-year-old  in  the  huge  oaken 
bed.  Silently  the  child  accepted  the  water  and  drank  deeply,  wide-eyed  and 
bewildered.  When  she  unburied  her  nose  from  the  glass,  her  lip  thrust  out 
in  a  sad  little  pout.  Contrite,  Anne  bent  over  the  expanse  of  bed  and  kissed 
her  eldest  daughter. 

"That's  all  right,  Maggie,  I  don't  mind  if  you're  really  thirsty." 

She  smoothed  the  covers  deftly,  then  turned  to  Jackie  in  the  oppo- 
site bed.  As  usual,  he  had  managed  to  untuck  and  reverse  himself,  now 
lying  with  his  feet  comfortably  nestled  in  his  pillow.  With  a  sigh,  she 
straightened  and  covered  his  sturdy  small  body. 

The  baby  —  a  few  expert  pats  and  pokes  proved  him  dry.  Anne 
shivered  in  the  drafty  hall  on  the  way  back  to  the  kitchen.  Back  in  the  old 
rocker  that  had  belonged  to  John's  mother,  she  relaxed  for  a  moment  in  the 
kitchen's  light  and  warmth.  One  hand  toyed  with  the  heavy  sheets  of  paper  on 
the  checker  covered  table. 

Her  mother's  aristocratically  illegible  script  was  making  its  usual 
offer  .  .  . 

"Anne,  my  dear." 

Arme  picked  up  the  still  creamy  sheets,  their  faint  scent  for  a 
moment  evoking  a  picture  of  her  mother  sitting  straight  and  graceful  at  her 
escritoire,  writing  swiftly  and  gracefully  the  phrases  familiar  through  repetition. 

"Your  father  and  I  would  be  delighted  .  .  .  You  yourself  must  feel 
that  the  burden  of  management  .  .  .  advantages  for  the  children  here  .  .  . 
Welcome  you  to  your  old  place  ..." 

A  shutter  banged  echoing  through  the  lonely  house.  Anne  looked 
over  to  John's  empty  chair,  half  smiling  at  some  small  memory.  Then  as  the 
emptiness  penetrated,  her  face  took  on  a  look  of  poignant  weariness. 

She  remembered  home.  For  a  few  minutes  she  .again  walked  down 
that  sweeping  white  staircase,  stood  under  crystal  chandeliers,  read  invitations 
in  the  formal  third  person,  joined  in  soft  voiced  table  talk. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  return  to  her  rose  and  ivory  room,  to  have 
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her  children  cared  for  in  her  own  old  nursery,  to  have  company  or  solitude  as 
she  wished.  Why  shouldn't  she  go  back,  make  her  parents  happy,  her  own 
life  easy,  give  her  children  all  the  advantages  such  a  change  would  bring? 

Again  the  banging  shutter  aroused  Anne  with  a  start.  She  fastened 
it,  then  toured  the  lower  floor,  touching  objects  grown  familiar  even  in  the  dark. 
The  old  piano  that  she  scarcely  used  now,  the  shelves  of  books,  both  her's  and 
John's,  the  lace  covered  dining  table,  the  red  canisters  on  the  kitchen  side- 
board, the  huck  towels  hanging  behind  the  neatly  blackened  stove. 

Suddenly  she  returned  to  the  formal  old-fashioned  parlor.  From 
John's  battered  desk  she  took  her  own  stationery  her  mother's  gift  engraved 
with  expensive  simplicity.  Back  in  the  kitchen  beside  the  old  china  lamp  she 
began  to  write. 

"So  want  to  come  .  .  .  grateful  for  your  constant  generosity  but  it 
wouldn't  be  fair  to  any  of  us  .  .  .  John  left  me  enough  to  manage  on.  He'd  be 
ashamed  if  We  were  dependent  even  on  you  and  I  feel  that  way  too.  Wanted 
one  of  the  boys  to  keep  on  with  the  farm  so  much  .  .  .  Visit  often  ...  I  wish  things 
were  different,  but  .  .  .  Our  best  love  to  you  and  Daddy,  Anne." 

"There  that's  settled.  I  hope  I've  done  the  right  thing."  She  propped 
the  letter  on  the  window-sill  over  the  sink.  To-morrow  she'd  remember  to 
mail  it. 

All  at  once  she  felt  her  tiredness.  She  shivered  slightly,  feeling  the 
cold  sleep  within  her.  For  a  few  moments  she  was  quiet,  missing  John.  Then 
with  an  effort,  she  turned  down  the  lamp  and  went  up-stairs,  but  her  loneliness 
followed  her  up. 

The  middle  of  the  next  morning,  Anne  stood  at  the  kitchen  table,  the 
muscles  playing  in  her  round  firm  arms  as  she  vigorously  churned  her  heavy 
cream.  Yellow  globules  were  beginning  to  float  in  the  whey  when  a  loud 
knock  overrode  the  children's  shrieks  and  chatter. 

"Come  right  in,  please."  Anne's  voice  went  up  in  surprise  when 
she  saw  the  visitor.  "Why  ,Mr.  Payson,  what  brings  you  here?  Come  on  in 
and  sit  down,  I  can't  leave  this  for  a  few  minutes." 

"Thanks  Mrs.  Oldham.  It's  pretty  bitter  out  for  all  the  sunlight.  How 
have  you  and  the  children  been  keeping?"  The  lean  grizzled  Yankee  sat 
gingerly  on  one  of  the  white  painted  chairs. 

"Very  well  thanks.  Of  course  things  are  quiet  now,  but  I  hope  to 
manage  as  well  in  the  Spring.     If  I  can  get  good  help,  that  is". 

"Yes,  that's  a  problem."  He  thought  for  a  minute.  "I  hear  you  heard 
from  your  mother  again  yesterday.  Met  Charlie  Tuttle  with  the  mail."  The 
sentence  hung  mid-air  for  a  moment. 

Realizing  some  reply  was  expected,  Anne  spoke  hurriedly,  "Yes, 
I  did  hear.    Mother's  a  faithful  correspondent,  especially  since  John  died." 

"You  wouldn't  —  not  that  I  want  to  pry  —  but  you  wouldn't  be 
thinking  of  going  back  to  the  city,  Mrs.  Oldham?" 

"What  makes  you  ask  that?"    Anne  reflected  with  satisfaction  that 
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she'd  at  last  caught  the  cautious  Yankee  trick  oi  answering   one  question 
with  another. 

Mr.  Payson  shifted  uncomfortably  in  his  chair.  Such  a  direct 
approach  made  him  uneasy.  He  looked  at  Anne  sharply,  his  narrow  brown 
face  wiped  clean  of  expression.    She  concentrated  on  her  whirring  churn. 

"I'm  not  sure  of  this  yet,  but  I've  had  a  very  tempting  offer  for  a 
place  like  this.    Nothing  definite,  you  understand,  but — " 

Anne  cut  him  short.    "Why  do  you  think  I'd  want  to  sell?" 

"After  all  Mrs.  Oldham,  this  place  is  a  big  responsibility  for  you 
alone.  You  were  just  talking  about  good  help.  Well,  they're  hard  to  get, 
specially  without  a  boss  to  keep  an  eye  on  them." 

"You  don't  consider  me  a  boss?"  Anne  chuckled.  "Of  course,  it 
is  hard." 

Encouraged,  Mr.  Payson  started  afresh. 

"Now  about  the  price  this  party  quoted.  Of  course  it  would  make  a 
difference  how  much  was  included  in  the  sale." 

"How  much  was  included  in  the  sale." 

Anne  forgot  her  butter  for  the  minute.  This  was  just  too  much.  Her 
mother's  offer  she  rejected  because  it  again  made  her  dependent,  no  longer 
head  of  her  family  and  trustee  of  lohn's  land  for  his  children.  Now  this  offer 
would  make  her  independent,  free  to  return  home  with  self-respect  in  her 
luggage.  But  only — Jackie  whooped  as  he  drove  his  imaginary  tractor  around 
the  kitchen  —  only  this  meant  that  the  children  would  never  own  their  father's 
land.  Could  she  let  two  hundred  years  of  unbroken  possession,  filled  with 
back-breaking  labor  to  bring  additions  and  improvements,  pride  and  love  for 
the  soil,  depression  and  prosperity,  sacrifice  and  accomplishment  go  out  of 
her  hands  in  a  moment  of  weakness?  Could  she  let  the  fruit  of  all  this  effort 
pass  negligently  into  the  hands  of  strangers?  How  much  was  included  in  the 
sale? 

"Mr.  Payson,  I'm  not  interested  in  selling  the  farm  at  all,  in  whole 
or  in  part.  I  know  some  of  the  trouble  I'll  have.  I've  lived  here  for  seven  years 
and  John  always  discussed  his  plans  with  me.  I'm  not  looking  forward  to  it 
but  still  I  think  I  can  keep  the  place  together,  as  John  wanted  it.  I  hope  one 
of  the  boys  will  want  to  keep  the  place  and  if  he  does  he  should  grow  up  here." 

"Mummie  let  me  do  it!" 

"No  mummie,  no!     Me,  me!" 

Jackie  and  Meg  were  coming  to  blows  over  the  neglected  churn. 
Startled,  Anne  began  to  whip  again. 

"No,  thank  you  I'll  finish  it  myself." 

"Mr.  Payson  cleared  his-  throat  and  stood  up.  "Think  it  over  for 
awhile,  Mrs.  Oldham,  offers  like  this  don't  grow  on  trees." 

"I'm  afraid  this  answer  can't  be  anything  but  final." 

{please  turn  to  pa^e   38) 
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INTRODUCING  THE  TALLER  HALF  OF  A  "MUTT  AND  JEFF"  COMBINATION! 
She  lays  aside  her  Math  book  just  long  enough  to  shoot  a  few  baskets  or  to 
pitch  a  game  or  two.  If  you  are  speedy,  you  may  catch  her  half-way  between 
a  high  C  in  Vespers  practise  and  a  black-and-white  float  at  Murken's.  Present 
treasurer  of  A.  A.,  no  Trig  problem  ever  stumped  her  like  those  checks.  "Who 
signs  what?",  she'll  ask  her  nearest  victim.  Remember  last  year's  Freshman 
G.  A..,  and  the  gal  decked  out  in  a  palm  beach  suit  and  a  straw  hat  who  warbled 
"Girl  of  My  Dreams"?!    Well,  just  shout  "Angus"  in  the  locker  room. 


MEET  A  NEW  FRESHMAN  —  A  GAY  REDHEAD  WHOSE  CONSTANT  LOCKER 
room  wail  is,  "Has  anyone  seen  my  Junior  sister?"  Intending  to  be  a  major 
in  Math,  she  can  be  seen  parading  down  the  halls  juggling  Math,  Physics,  and 
German  books.  As  Michael  in  "Riders  to  the  Sea",  she  proved  why  Dramatics 
is  her  extra-curricular  preference.  Frequently  driving  to  college  in  a  Buick 
'37,  she  handles  it  like  a  veteran,  even  in  the  midst  of  such  calamities  as 
burned-out  brakes  on  Vanderbilt  Avenue.  If  you  can  spare  one  minute  and 
your  left  ear,  she'll  tell  and  retell  tales  of  her  brother,  Charlie,  a  First  Classman 
at  West  Point.    As  for  herself,  it's  "Mac"  for  short. 


"FIVE  FEET  TWO,  EYES  OF  BLUE"  —  SO  THE  SONG  GOES,  AND  IT  FITS 
perfectly  this  jaunty  Junior.  A  Chem  major,  she  can  toss  off  formulas  almost 
as  well  as  she  "cuts  a  rug"  in  the  Rec  or  concocts  tap  dance  routines  for  S.J.C. 
shows.  As  a  Freshman  trying  her  hand  at  Dramatics,  she  rang  the  bell  as 
a  ladder-mover  and  scenery-changer.  Of  late  a  member  of  A. A.,  she  tosses 
about  a  "mean"  basketball.  And  you  have  to  be  sharp  to  recognize  her 
ever-changing  hair-do  —  sometimes  'tis  braids,  sometimes  a  shoulder  length 
bob.    If  she  walks  like  a  sly  little  "Rogue"  —  that's  the  girl! 


Scooper-DOT  BLOODGOOD 
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Ideals  in  Action 

FLORENCE  BURNS 

INTERVIEWS  ARE  ALWAYS  FASCINATING  BUT  THE  OTHER  DAY  I  HAD 
one  that  was  so  interesting  I  actually  regained  some  of  the  zest  I  like  to  think 
I  had — oh,  way  back  before  the  comprehensive.  At  any  rate  I  learned 
a  lot  about  St.  Joseph's  from  a  man  who  doesn't  know  a  thing  about  St. 
Joseph's  —  Father  Conroy,  from  the  Church  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  on  71st 
Street,  New  York. 

A  telephone  call  had  resulted  in  an  invitation  to  call  in  person  at 
the  rectory;  Father  Conroy  had  said  that  he  would  be  very  happy  to  dis- 
cuss the  practical  details  involved  in  introducing  the  Dialogue  Mass  in  a  large 
city  parish.  The  housekeeper  showed  me  into  one  of  the  most  tastefully  fur- 
nished reception  rooms  I  have  ever  been  in  and  Father  Conroy  appeared  almost 
immediately  v\^ith  another  curate,  Father  Scanlon,  who  was  responsible  for 
the  Dialogue  Mass  for  the  high  school  girls  of  the  parish.  After  explaining 
that  at  the  college  we  were  greatly  impressed  with  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  taking  an  active  part  in  the  Mass,  I  asked  if  they  could  suggest  practical 
ways  in  which  we  could  help  to  establish  the  Missa  Recitata  in  our  own 
parishes  —  only  after  graduation,  of  course.  Then  I  learned  that  there  is  one 
concrete  thing  that  every  graduate  of  St.  Joseph's  must  part  with  and  that  is 
the  Dialogue  Mass.  Father  Scanlon  was  sorry  to  inform  me  that  while  it  is 
highly  successful  in  a  closed  environment  like  the  college,  he  is  convinced  that 
it  is  not  practicable  on  a  large  scale  —  not  yet  at  any  rate. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  this  but  chief  among  them  is 
the  fact  that  most  Americans  are  not  used  to  taking  an  active  part  in  anything 
but  business,  and  consequently,  do  not  favor  religious  exercises  which  be- 
come exercises.  The  words  are  harsh  but  true,  as  the  examples,  which  both  he 
and  Father  Conroy  cited,  indicated.  Father  Scanlon's  parting  suggestion  was 
that  the  Dialogue  Mass  might  be  effective  if  introduced  at  the  twelve-fifteen 
Mass  on  Sunday.  He  was  convinced  that  it  would  drive  the  late-comers  to 
earlier   Masses. 

His  departure  seemed  to  preclude  any  further  discussion;  there 
simply  was  nothing  more  to  discuss.  I  hated  to  leave — the  atmosphere  was  so 
pleasantly  stimulating.  I  was  therefore  very  glad  when  Father  Conroy  pursued 
the  subject  of  the  Catholic  College  girl  in  parish  work.  It  is  his  conviction  that 
we  may  one  day  —  hove  the  Dialogue  Mass  on  a  wide  scale  if  college  students 
begin  now  to  utilize  what  they  have  learned.  He  suggested  that  we  start  with 
small  things  —  you  know,  on  the  principle  that  big  oaks  from  little  acorns 
grow.  And  then  he  began  to  explain,  in  terms  of  actual  experience,  how  effec- 
tive this  program  can  be. 

i 
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In  Blessed  Sacrament  parish  a  small  but  active  group  of  about 
fifty  young  men  and  women  are  putting  Catholic  Action  into  practice.  At 
this  point  Father  introduced  a  young  man  who  is  one  of  the  guiding  spirits  of 
their  activities.  They  both  described  the  discussions  that  have  been  carried  out 
systematically  • —  something  like  Student  Speaks  on  a  more  elaborate  scale. 
Their  one  aim  is  to  help  in  the  formation  of  right  conscience  and  right  living. 
What  impressed  me  most,  however,  was  yet  to  come. 

Father  said  that  they  recognized  that  much  more  could  be  accom- 
plished if  they  could  impress  the  high  school  students  with  the  importance 
of  intelligent  Catholicity.  By  that  he  means,  I  think,  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  truly  Catholic  viewpoint  on  matters  spiritual,  moral  and  social.  It  was 
when  he  mentioned  the  specific  aims  that  I  began  to  form  an  entirely  new  con- 
cept of  St.  loseph's. 

Father  Conroy  is  trying  to  establish  the  Catholic  tradition  in  the 
m.inds  and  hearts  of  the  students.  Because  it  can  be  expressed  in  all  the 
little  details  of  life  as  well  as  in  the  over-all  picture,  he  began  with  the  practical 
everyday  possibilities  open  to  a  student.  One  of  his  most  cherished  aims, 
and  one  which  he  feels  is  most  difficult  of  attainment  lies  in  study  itself.  The 
students  must  come  to  realize  that  education  is  valuable  only  for  self-improve- 
ment, so  that  we  may  better  help  others  as  well  as  ourselves,  and  ultimately 
for  the  advancement  of  the  Church's  mission.  They  must  be  discouraged  con- 
stantly from  working  solely  for  marks.  When  he  had  finished,  I  could  not  help 
remarking  that  we  have  these  ideals  in  practice.  Throughout  the  four  years, 
marks  alone  count  for  little;  all  honors  are  conferred  on  the  basis  of  grades 
coupled  with  initiative,  responsibility  and  leadership.  Father  was  happily 
surprised  to  learn  this.  Encouraged  to  find  that  it  was  easy  for  me  to  under- 
stand what  he  was  driving  at,  he  continued. 

To  the  high  school  students  he  stressed  the  great  dignity  which  com- 
plete honestly  gives.  The  beauty  inherent  in  being  honorable  is  what  he  wants 
them  to  grasp.  And  what  is  this  but  our  Honor  System  in  Exams.  We  are 
successfully  carrying  out  what  is  still  only  a  far-distant  goal  to  many. 

Equally  important  for  successful  Christian  living  is  sociability.  Father 
knows  that  many  social  affairs  are  not  social  in  practice,  but  enslaved  to  the 
clique  system.  To  overcome  this,  the  students  are  sponsoring  a  dance  at  which 
there  will  be  two  special  committees  over  and  above  the  usual  ones.  One  of 
these  will  greet  the  guests  in  friendly  fashion,  check  their  hats  and  coats  and 
guide  them  to  other  groups  (no  tips  will  be  accepted);  the  second  will  circulate 
throughout  the  evening  making  sure  that  everyone  present  is  included  in  some 
large  group  and  having  a  good  time.  I  thought  of  the  way  our  social  affairs 
ore  conducted,  and  particularly  of  the  Christmas  party.  The  traditional  friend- 
liness of  St.  Joseph's  springs  from  the  orientation  and  socialization  programs. 

( please  ttirii   Irj   page  40 ) 
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Understanding  ■  Not  Tolerance 

MARGOT  SCHULTE 

IT  IS  UNFORTUNATE  THAT  A  COUNTRY  AS  YOUNG  AS  AMERICA  SHOULD 
have  a  short  memory.  If  most  Americcms  had  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  their  country,  much  of  the  racial  and  religious  animosity  which 
exists  would  disappear.  A  little  thought  would  easily  convince  the  average 
American  that  it  is  not  possible  to  hate  and  to  hold  baseless  prejudices  toward 
groups,  religious  or  national,  to  whom  they  owe  the  very  richness  of  their  lives. 

America  has  long  been  called  a  melting  pot,  and  innumerable 
peoples  have  sifted  in  and  finally  become  integrated  into  what  is  so  proudly 
called  an  American.  Unfortunately  there  has  been  an  unfounded  bias  against 
certain  groups  without  a  true  appreciation  of  what  incalculable  riches  —  social, 
cultural,  and  economic  —  they  have  given  us. 

Even  in  a  city  of  such  magnificent  size  as  New  York  there  is  often 
a  preponderance  of  one  or  more  nationalities,  and  inevitably  prejudice  is 
directed  toward  certain  groups;  yet  since  prejudice  is  an  acquired  psychological 
factor  which  has  little  or  no  logical  basis,  it  is  evident  that  ignorance  or  lack 
of  understanding  plays  a  large  part  in  its  development. 

Anti-Catholicism  would  wither  and  die  under  the  violent  siege  of 
pamphlets  describing  laws,  guaranteeing  freedom  of  religion  established  in 
what  is  now  Maryland,  under  the  leadership  of  Lord  Baltimore.  And  by  the 
same  token,  now  many  remember  that  it  was  a  lew  who  contributed  so  much 
to  the  Continental  Army,  enabling  us  to  secure  our  freedom?  Some  may  have 
a  vague  knowledge  of  the  heroic  efforts  of  Robert  Morris  to  raise  money  for 
that  purpose,  but  how  many  have  heard  of  the  equally  heroic  and  effective 
work  of  Haym  Solomon?  For  a  task  which  broke  his  health  and  wiped  out 
his  fortune,  he  earned  two  rewards:  the  knowledge  that  he  had  helped  mightily 
to  create  a  great  nation,  and  —  death  in  a  pauper's  grave. 

Would  persons  be  prejudiced  against  Italians  if  they  remembered 
that  men  like  Columbus  and  Cabot  played  a  large  part  in  opening  up  the  new 
world,  or  that  another  Italian,  Amerigo  Vespucci  gave  our  hemisphere  its 
name?  Scots  like  John  Paul  Jones;  Irishmen  like  General  John  Sullivan;  people 
of  English  descent  like  George  Washington  —  all  gave  their  best  efforts  to  the 
Common  Cause  —  a  cause  which  became  America,  the  symbol  of  the  best 
humanity  has  to  offer. 

True,  we  have  been  fighting  the  Germans,  but  as  a  people,  they 
have  contributed  culturally  and  substantially  to  our  development.  Every 
school  child  remembers  the  great  Lafayette,  but  how  many  remember  the 
great  German,  Baron  Von  Steuben,  who  made  a  strong  and  unified  force  out 
of  a  rabble. 

Negroes  have,  whenever  permitted  to  do  so,  always  borne  their  full 
share  of  the  obligations  of  citizenship  in  both  war  and  peace. 
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The  American  soldier  has  been  fighting  not  only  ideally,  but  rea- 
listically for  a  better  America.  Recently  the  New  York  Times  Magazine  Section 
featured  an  article  on  what  the  average  enlisted  man  thought  would  do  most 
for  a  better  post-war  world.  "Soldier  Speaks",  a  monthly  column  found  in 
STARS  AND  STRIPES  answered  the  question  of  what  would  be  necessary  for 
such  changes,  with  letters  from  men  all  over  the  world: 

" —  their  ideas  about  specific  changes  needed  in  the  United  States 
were  quite  similar;  they  mentioned,  above  everything  else,  the  need  for  wiping 
out  racial  and  religious  discrimination.  A  lot  of  letters  on  the  necessity  for 
removing  racial  prejudice  from  post-war  America  was  blunt  and  angry. 

'Make  racial  discrimination  a  Federal  offense',  one  wrote.  Other 
soldiers  who  pleaded  for  better  relations  between  races  in  America  felt  that  the 
problem  could  be  solved  only  by  patience  and  understanding  on  all  sides. 

'We  must  learn  to  live  together',  they  say,  'regardless  of  race,  color, 
creed,  customs  or  domain.'  More  than  a  few  of  the  'SOLDIER  SPEAKS'  con- 
tributors blamed  racial  prejudices  on  the  educational  system." 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  root  of  the  problem  lies  in  lack 
of  understanding. — We  DO  NOT  want  TOLERANCE — the  word  itself  smacks 
of  condescension.  Rather  the  solution  lies  in  UNDERSTAND ING-^and  when 
we  learn  to  understand  our  fellow  humans,  we  will  once  more  be  able  to  live 
in  a  world  of  peace  —  and  have  that  peace  based  firmly  on  a  foundation  of 
the  true  brotherhood  of  man. 


Conch  Shells 


Made  to  he  held  eagerly 

in  the  hands  of  youth, 
Taken  up,  explored  by 

stubby  inquiring  fingers 
Seeking  to  reach 

the  kernel  of  song. 
The  music  of  life  and 

the  call  of  tomorrow. 


Made  to  be  held  quietly 

in  the  laps  of  the  old, 
Handled  gently,  caressed  with 

aged,  knowing  fingers; 
A  rocking  of  feeble  bodies 

to  the  quiet  song. 
The  old  glories  and  the 

lullaby  of  yesterday. 

MARYGRACE  CALHOUN 
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Faculty  Facts 


VOLATILE  AND  VITAL,  DR.  GILBERT  IS  ONE  OF  THE  MORE  RECENT  ADDI- 
tions  to  the  faculty  of  St.  Joseph's.  With  an  unbelievably  full  schedule,  she 
still  sandwiched  in  enough  free  time  for  an  interview  by  LORIA.  Her  career 
has  been  amazingly  full  from  the  time  she  began  at  Cornell  as  a  language 
major.  An  early  interest  in  psychology  and  psychiatry  led  her,  after  taking 
her  Bachelor's  degree  from  Cornell,  to  work  in  this  field  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  Her  M.A.  was  followed  by  her  doctorate  at  Columbia.  During 
this  period,  Dr.  Gilbert  rated  membership  in  Sigma  Psi,  the  scientific  equivalent 
of  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

Thus  so  completely  prepared.  Dr.  Gilbert  has  made  fullest  use  of 
her  talents.  Specializing  in  Clinical  Psychology,  she  devotes  herself  to  re- 
adjusting the  maladjusted  of  all  age  ranges  from  infancy  to  old  age.  Besides 
her  position  at  St.  Joseph's,  Dr.  Gilbert  also  teaches  at  St.  John's.  She  is 
attached  full  time  to  the  St.  Charles'  Child  Guidance  Clinic,  where  some  of 
our  girls  have  had  the  opportunity  to  do  observation  work.  To  prevent  stultifi- 
cation, no  doubt.  Dr.  Gilbert  is  a  consultant  for  the  Holy  Family  Adult  Clinic, 
the  Little  Flower  House  of  Providence  at  Wading  River,  L.  I.,  and  is  on  asso- 
ciate of  the  Old  Age  Conculting  Center.  This  amazing  woman  also  finds  time 
for  some  private  consulting  and  to  publish  mental  hygiene  articles  centering 
around  the  problems  of  the  aged.  She  confessed,  a  little  ashamed  at  her  own 
remissness,  that  she  had  still  a  considerable  amount  of  material  to  be  pub- 
lished when  she  had  time  to  re-work  and  edit  it. 

Lest  you  think  that  Dr.  Gilbert  is  interested  only  in  her  work,  let 
me  disabuse  you.  She  has  for  several  years  flown  almost  every  week-end 
from  either  Blairstown  or  whatever  airfield  was  handy.  During  the  war  she  was 
a  member  of  the  C.  A.P.  and  hopes  to  get  her  regular  pilot's  license  as  soon  as  she 
can,  since  she  has  already  completed  the  required  hours.  She  also  gave  mental 
hygiene  courses  to  the  Women's  Volunteer  Services  during  the  war.  An  ardent 
opera-lover.  Dr.  Gilbert  attends  the  Met  every  Friday  night  of  the  season.  She 
also  lends  a  pleased  ear  to  the  lighter  musicals.  Skiing  and  dancing  are  in- 
cluded in  her  lesser  interests.  Before  the  war  she  travelled  in  South  America 
and,  now  that  peace  has  returned,  hopes  to  range  much  further  afield  in  a 
short  time. 

The  shortest  interview  leaves  no  doubt  in  anyone's  mind  that  this 
dynamic,  fascinating,  likable  person  will  accomplish  everything  she  plans, 
with  plenty  of  time  to  spare  for  new  fields  and  their  conquering.        ]\J   Q 

WITH  THE  WORDS  COSINE,  INTEGRAL  CALCULUS,  AND  HORNER'S 
method  whirling  about  in  the  recesses  of  my  brain  —  and  remaining  only 
words  —  I  hoped  my  interview  with  Miss  Byrne  would  not  resurrect  the  intricate 
facts  of  Math  I  and  II.  But  I  reminded  myself  that,  after  all,  an  English  major 
has  definite  limitations.  When  Miss  Byrne  started  to  talk.  Math,  English  — 
all  were  forgotten. 
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A  Barnard  graduate,  Miss  Byrne  was  formerly  a  professor  at  St. 
Joseph's.  Leaving  to  become  the  principal  of  Wadleigh  High  School  in  Man- 
hattan, she  retired  from  that  post  last  year  and  returned  to  St.  Joseph's  to  con- 
tinue teaching  Math.  While  Miss  Byrne  has  a  vast  interest  and  knowledge 
of  an  over-all  educational  program,  particularly  for  veterans,  she  affirmed, 
"It's  the  Negro  question  I'd  really  like  to  discuss.  It's  such  a  pressing  situa- 
tion, and  I  believe  that  most  people,  and  Catholics  especially,  do  not  approach 
the  issue  in  the  correct  frame  of  mind." 

The  fact  to  realize,  she  pointed  out,  is  that  the  Negro  has  not  had 
the  advantages  of  the  people  who  are  so  ready  to  declaim  his  race.  Miss 
Byrne  emphasized  this  by  saying  that  we  all  usually  accept  socially  the  Negroes 
who  have  proved  themselves  in  their  respective  fields  of  education,  art  or  any 
highly  specialized  work.  These  individuals,  by  diligent  and  unusual  effort 
in  the  face  of  many  difficulties,  have  risen  above  the  standard  of  living  their 
people  are  usually  forced  to  accept,  and  they  have  shown  themselves  worthy 
of  the  honors  they  have  attained.  Miss  Byrne  specifically  mentioned  Richmond 
Borthe,  a  well-known  sculptor. 

"For  us,"  Miss  Byrne  stated,  "it  shows  a  clearly  defined  need  for 
giving  these  people  the  rights  to  which  any  citizen  in  the  United  States  is  entitled 
— and  to  give  it  to  them  because  they  are  negroes,  as  well  as  Americans! 
Primarily,  the  main  problem  is  the  need  for  education  of  the  Negro,  including 
a  religious  training. 

Miss  Byrne  also  remarked  that  there  is  no  need  for  discrimination 
against  Negroes  living  in  the  midst  of  our  communities.  They  are  not  given 
a  chance  to  assert  their'  capabilities,  not  to  assimilate  any  of  their  needed 
education,  even  in  the  field  of  the  usual  mode  of  living. 

Remembering  the  oft-repeated  question  raised  in  discussions,  "But 
what  about  inter-marriage?",  I  asked  it  myself. 

"There  is  no  need  for  it,"  she  answered.  She  declared  further,  that 
in  the  United  States  even  inter-marriage  of  Catholics  and  Jews  is  proportion- 
ately very  low,  because  the  people  themselves  apprehend  the  utter  difference 
in  the  background  of  both  adherent  groups,  and  realize  that  a  felicitious  sit- 
uation in  marriage,  and  mutual  interests  of  common  background,  religion,  and 
mode  of  life. 

It  was  only  when  the  school  bell  rang,  that  I  realized  how  much  time 
had  passed  and  I  had  barely  touched  upon  the  wealth  of  information  Miss 
Byrne  had  to  impart.  The  fascinating  manner  in  which  she  discusses  this 
issue  shows  how  completely  engrossed  she  is  in  the  subject  and  displays  the 
extent  of  her  sincere  interest. 

"One  thing  I'd  really  like  to  see,"  Miss  Byrne  stated  in  the  last  few 
moments,  "is  an  active  interest  among  the  girls  here  in  St.  Joseph's  in  St. 
Peter  Clover's  Parish.  So  much  can  be  accomplished  with  the  young  school 
children  there."  She  believes  it  is  a  work  that  proves  more  than  satisfying 
to  anyone  who  attempts  it.  Miss  Byrne  shows  herself,  in  her  own  keen  appre- 
ciation of  the  needs  of  others  less  fortunate  than  we.  Q^_  '\^^ 


''Out  of  the  Wind's 

and  Rain's  Way'' 

ANNE  DANNEMILLER 

FROM  SYLVIA,  "HOLY,  FAIR  AND  WISE",  THROUGH  LUCASTA  OF 
"Chaste  breast  and  quiet  mind,"  to  Belloc's  lady  who  "wears  the  morning  like 
a  dress,"  more  poems  have  been  written  about  young  women  than  about  any 
other  subject.  Yet  for  the  Irish  poets,  old  women  seem  to  have  some  strange 
charm.  Over  and  over  again,  the  figure  of  a  simple,  aged  peasant  woman 
appears  in  modern  Irish  poetry.  Although  the  women  with  their  deeply  lined 
faces  and  closely  drawn  shawls  all  look  alike,  they  ore  as  different  as  their 
authors;  their  emotions  are  those  of  the  whole  race,  ranging  from  bitter  disap- 
pointment in  life  to  deep  content. 

The  choice  of  such  a  simple  peasant  figure  seems  strange  to  those 
living  in  a  complex  urban  world,  but  for  the  Irish  writer  it  is  natural.  The  sup- 
pression of  schools  in  Ireland  in  the  past  had  led  to  the  development  of  a 
simple  literature  which  sprang  from  the  heart  of  the  Irish  race,  a  literature 
which  voices  the  eternal,  elemental  passions  of  love  and  hatred,  and  glowed 
with  a  religious  and  patriotic  fervor,  a  literature  which  reflected  the  life  of  the 
humble  cottage,  the  winding  road,  the  tilled  field,  and  the  country  fair.  The 
poets  of  the  Irish  Literary  Movement,  seeking  to  awaken  an  appreciation  of 
Ireland's  cultural  heritage,  wrought  their  lyric  poetry  from  simple,  familiar 
things  like  ballad  singers,  beggar  women,  old  men  complaining  and  young 
girls  singing. 

In  a  poor,  oppressed  country  where  women  seem  to  grow  old  early, 
the  old  woman  was  a  familiar  figure.  Throughout  the  land,  seated  before 
her  cottage  door,  working  beside  her  husband  in  the  field,  tramping  the  dusty 
road,  and  wandering  through  unfamiliar  city  streets,  the  poet  saw  the  ubiqui- 
tous figure  of  a  woman  that  could  well  be  used  in  a  literature  which  sought  to 
reawaken  a  national  consciousness.  This  one  image  could  be  used  to  express 
the  emotions,  the  philosophies,  the  faith,  the  longings,  the  loves,  and  the  hatreds 
of  the  whole  race. 

Padraic  Colum  in  his  "Old  Woman  of  the  Roads"  writes  of  the 
longings  of  an  old  woman  for  peace  in  old  age  and  for  a  little  home,  no  matter 
how  small.  It  is  an  expression  of  the  desire  of  the  Irish  people  to  have  that 
independence  which  comes  with  the  ownership  of  even  a  "little  house  to  call 
one's  own",  and  that  security  which  the  oppressed  people  of  Ireland  little  knew. 
With  no  bitterness,  only  deep  longing  she  speaks: 

O.  to  have  a  little  house! 

To  own  the  hearth  and  stool  and  all! 
The  heaped-up  sods  upon  the  fire. 

The  pile  of  turf  against  the  wall!  .  .  . 
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7  could  be  busy  all  the  day 

Clearing  and  sweeping  hearth  and  floor  .  .  . 

I  could  be  quiet  there  at  night 
Beside  the  fire  and  by  myself. 

Sure  of  a  bed.  and  loath  to  leave 

The  ticking  clock  and  shining  dcAph! 

The  poem  ends  with  a  little  note  of  hope  still  kept  alive  by  that  strong  faith, 
so  characteristic  of  Ireland,  that  gives  peace  even  to  her  longing. 

Och,  but  I'm  weary  of  mist  and  dark, 

And  roads  where  there's  never  a  house  or  bush, 
And  tired  I  am  of  bog  and  road, 

And  the  crying  wind  and  the  lonesome  hush! 
And  I  am  praying  to  God  on  high. 

And  I  am.  praying  Him  night  and  day 
For  a  little  house — a  house  of  m.y  otvn — 

Out  of  the  wind  and  the  rain's  ivay. 

Yeats,  on  the  other  hand,  is  able  to  use  the  same  figure  to  present 
an  entirely  different  picture.  He  shows  a  woman  who  possesses  all  the  "Old 
Woman  of  the  Roads"  longed  for,  and  yet  is  bitter  against  life,  against  work 
and  old  age.     In  her  thin  piping  voice  she  complains: 

/  rise  in  the  dawn,  and  I  kneel  and  blow 
Till  the  seed  of  the  fire  flicker  and  glow. 
And  then  I  must  scrub,  and  bake,  and  sweep. 
Till  the  stars  are  beginning  to  blink  and  peep: 
And  the  young  lie  long  and  dream  in  their  bed 
Of  the  matching  of  ribbons,  the  blue  and  the  red. 
And  their  day  goes  over  in  idleness. 
And  they  sigh  if  the  wind  but  lift  up  a  tress 
While  I  must  work  because  I  am  old 
And  the  seed  of  the  fire  gets  feeble  and  cold. 

Here  Yeats  gives  us  another  side  of  Ireland,  that  small  part  of  Ireland  whose 
roots  have  been  severed  from  the  rich  loam  of  Christianity.  Life  has  no  answer 
for  the  "Old  Mother"  but  the  empty  coldness  of  an  old  age  that  must  toil  on  with 
no  better  end  in  view,  with  no  glorious  promise  of  a  bright  tomorrow. 

Not  many  of  the  poets  give  as  bitter  a  picture  as  Yeats.  Most  of 
them  have  that  Catholic  philosophy  which,  believing  the  grave  not  the  end, 
can  look  serenely  forward  even  in  old  age,  which  finds  in  old  age  no  dread, 
no  emptiness,  but  only  peace  and  confident  anticipation.  Impregnated  with 
this  truly  Irish  philosophy,  foseph  Campbell  and  Thomas  MacDonagh  both 
give  charming  pictures  of  the  tranquil  beauty  of  old  age.  MacDonagh  writes 
gently: 
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Time  on  her  face  has  writ 
A  hundred  years, 

And  all  the  -page  of  it 

Blurred  with  his  tears; 

Yet  in  his  holiest  crypt 
treasuring  the  scroll. 

Keeps  the  sweet  manuscript 
Fair  as  her  soul. 
and  Campbell  gives  us  that  lovely  poem,  "The  Old  Woman"  with  its  beautiful 
serenity. 

As  a  white  candle 

In  a  holy  place. 

So  is  the  beauty 

Of  an  aged  face. 

As  the  spent  radiance 

Of  the  winter  sun. 

So  is  a  woman 

With  her  travail  done. 

Her  brood  gone  from  her 

And  her  thoughts  as  still 

As  the  waters 

Uttder  a  ruined  mill. 
The  love  of  any  Irish  woman  is  a  deep,  strong  love,  long  outlasting 
her  youth  and  beauty,  and  in  writing  of  old  women,  the  poets  do  not  forget  those 
universal  subjects  of  love  and  motherhood.  In  more  prosperous  nations  a  love 
of  material  possessions  and  wealth  often  tends  to  supplant  the  love  of  a  family, 
but  in  the  impoverished  Ireland  of  the  last  centuries  a  husband  and  wife  had 
little  but  each  other  and  the  children;  the  ties  of  love  were  nurtured  and  grew 
strong.  The  women  of  Ireland  looked  for  happiness  not  in  money  or  goods, 
but  in  their  husbands,  and  they  found  a  happiness  less  ephemeral  that  that 
which  many  modern  women  seek.  Their  simple  but  strong  life  gives  us 
such  poetry  as  Madeline  Bridges'  contented  little  poem  which  begins: 

Wid  Thady's  pipe  beside  the  door. 

And  thady  there,  content  and  aisy — 

Could  wife  or  woman  ask  for  more 

Barrin'  she  wor  a  fool  —  or  crazy? 

The  queen  could  crave  no  blessin'  higher 

Than  her  good  man.  in  comfort,  nigh  her. 
In  contrast  we  have  Elizabeth  Hume's  lonely,  poignant  "Home-Coming"  which 
also  tells  of  a  woman  who  has  loved  her  man,  but,  alas,  has  lost  him. 

/  am  come  home  again 

Back  to  the  old  grey  town. 

Battling  with  wind  and  rain 

As  I  go  up  and  down. 
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/  am  cuDW  jruiii  the  South 

With  never  a  greeting  said. 

And  no  one  to  kiss  my  mouth 

Now  that  my  love  is  dead. 

As  I  go  up  and  down 

In  the  loud  wind  and  rain, 

Through  the  familiar  town 

He  walks  with  me  again. 

A  woman  robbed  of  her  youth — 

The  ghost  of  a  lad  long  dead, 

With  never  a  kiss  on  my  mouth. 

And  never  a  greeting  said. 
Since  this  deep  love,  and  motherhood  mean  so  much  to  the  Irish 
women,  Shane  LesHe  typifies  Ireland  as  a  mother.    In  "Ireland,  Mother  of  Priests" 
he  repaints  the  familiar  portrait  of  the  fisherwife  sitting  by  her  deserted  fireside, 
grieving  for  her  absent  children. 

Her  children  in  summer  she  counts 

A  little  while  for  her  own; 

But  winter  is  ever  the  same 

Her  loved  ones  are  flown. 

Far  over  the  sea  they  are  gone, 

Far  out  of  her  ken 

They  travel  the  furthest  seas 

As  fishers  of  men. 

Yet  never  a  word  to  her  sons 

To  keep  them  at  home. 

And  never  a  motherly  cry 

Goes  over  the  foam  .  .  . 
Here  is  the  selfless  Irish  mother,  longing  for  her  loved  ones,  but  never  keeping 
them  back  from  their  tasks,  knowing  that  the  loneliness  of  so  many  mothers' 
hearts  must  be  borne  if  the  nets  of  her  Master  are  to  be  filled.  It  is  a  picture  of  the 
faith  of  Ireland  stronger  even  than  human  affection. 

Winifred  Letts  also  writes  of  the  faith  of  an  Irish  woman,  so  deep  that 
it  loses  all  thought  of  self,  when  she  writes  of  the  peasant  woman  who  must 
have  startled  many  of  the  townspeople  by  her  simple  act  of  faith.     She  writes: 

/  have  seen  a  woman  kneeling  down 
In  the  dirty  street. 

An'  she  took  no  heed  of  her  tattered  gown. 
Or  the  broken  boots  on  her  feet; 

An  she  took  no  heed  of  the  people  there. 

Rich  and  poor  that  would  stand  and  stare 

At  a  woman  kneeling  in  prayer 
In  the  street. 

( please  l/irn   lo   />u^c   34 ) 
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People  in  Glass  Houses 

PATRICIA  KENNY 

IN  THIS,  OUR  MODERN  WORLD,  WHERE  EVERYTHING  IS  DONE  BY 
machines  and  elaborate  apparatus  to  conserve  time,  the  laborious  and  skill- 
ful occupation  of  glass  blowing  still  has  its  place.  Oddly  enough,  in  a  world 
that  has  been  mechanized  since  the  Industrial  Revolution,  glass  blowing  is 
one  of  the  few  industries  that  has  not  made  use  of  the  assembly  line  of  the 
machine  age.  All  the  machines  so  far  invented  are  incapable  of  creating  the 
subtle  and  exquisite  qualities  inherent  in  glass  made  in  accordance  with  tra- 
ditions of  a  brillant  past.  These  same  qualities  that  were  manifested  in  the 
fine  glass  blown  by  the  Venetians  are  being  produced  today  in  the  intricate 
workmanship  of  the  modern  glassblowers.  The  essential  glass  blowing  process 
has  changed  little  with  the  passing  of  time  except  for  the  fact  that  in  ancient 
times  it  was  a  widespread  industry,  an  art,  while  today  it  is  limited  as  an 
industry  and  is  either  a  hobby  or  in  som.e  cases  a  life-time  career. 

The  steps  in  glass  blowing  are  the  same  today  in  Venice  as  they 
were  when  the  highly  skilled  craftsmen  of  the  Renaissance  were  personally 
visited  by  kings  and  dukes  who  left  orders  for  such  works  that  are  found  today 
chiefly  in  museums.  Venice  has  become  famous  as  a  center  for  glassware  and 
glass  blowing.  Glass  has  been  produced  there  as  early  as  1291,  when  the 
Grand  Council  of  Venice  passed  a  law  ordering  glass  kilns  (the  large  stoves 
for  heating  glass)  then  existing  in  the  city  to  be  moved  to  the  Island  of  Murano 
to  avoid  the  danger  of  fire.  The  island  lies  north  of  Venice  in  a  lagoon  and 
has  been  the  seat  of  the  Venetian  glass  industry  for  many  centuries.  The 
Muranese  produced  glass  in  the  11th  century  and  possibly  earlier  because  the 
island  offered  splendid  security  against  the  Barbarian  Invasions  that  had 
caused  the  glass  blowers  of  the  disintegrating  Roman  Empire  to  seek  the 
lagoons. 

The  favorable  location  of  this  island  and  the  great  advantages  it 
offered  were  probably  the  reasons  why  the  glass  blowers  were  able  to  carry 
on  their  work  for  more  than  800  years.  It  seems  even  more  remarkable  that 
the  glass  blowing  industry  is  still  in  existence  there  today  even  though  the 
workers'  social  prestige  has  varied  and  the  economics  of  their  trade  were  in- 
fluenced by  the  recent  turmoil  of  world  conditions. 

The  splendid  organization  of  the  Venetian  glass  factories  was  a  con- 
tributing factor  to  the  durability  of  the  art,  itself.  It  would  be  interesting  to  get 
a  picturesque  view  of  one  of  these  factories.  Immediately  after  entering  a 
typical  Murano  glass  factory  you  would  notice  that  the  air  is  dry  and  warm. 
The  rows  of  kilns  stand  at  decent  intervals  along  the  length  of  the  large  room. 
Before  each  kiln  there  are  two  teams  of  glass  blowers,  each  team  consisting 
of  a  master  and  his  apprentices.     The  first  thing  that  catches  your  eye  is  the 
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"ball  of  lire"  attached  to  the  end  of  an  iron  rod.  A  master  workman  swings  it 
away  from  one  of  the  kilns.  The  ball  is  translucent  and  is,  in  reality,  a  lump 
of  molten  glass.  He  rests  it  on  a  thick,  iron  plate  and  molds  it  gently,  swiftly 
into  a  symmetrical  mass.  Then  he  breathes  into  one  end  of  the  iron  rod  and 
then  you  realize  that  the  rod  is  hollow  when  the  molten  glass  on  the  other 
end  expands  into  a  bubble  around  the  hollow  knob  to  which  it  was  clinging. 

By  laborious  and  skillful  manipulation  of  the  molten  glass,  which 
includes  among  other  operations,  breathing  very  gently  through  the  iron  rod, 
the  master-workman  produces  exquisite  objects  from  goblets,  to  vases,  to  the 
various  parts  of  a  chandelier.  Always  they  work  in  teams,  masters  and 
apprentices,  and  always  the  process  is  the  same  whether  the  result  is  to  be 
a  goblet  or  a  vase  or  a  flat  plate.  A  bubble  has  life  breathed  into  it  and 
is  molded  magically  into  whatever  form  the  master  wills. 

The  peculiar  light  of  the  room  hides  the  fact  that  a  great  deal  of 
glass  is  being  made.  It  can  be  seen  standing  on  wooden  shelves  behind  the 
kilns.  Men  can  be  noticed  wheeling  it  away  either  to  the  warehouse  or  to  the 
engraving  rooms. 

All  the  raw  material  for  making  Muranese  glass  comes  from  Italy, 
mostly  from  Trieste;  and  the  workmen,  usually  numbering  600,  who  make  big 
vases  get  about  five  dollars  a  day.  In  a  day's  working  time  they  can  turn 
out  ten  such  big  vases.  There  are  about  36  glass  factories  in  Murano.  They 
fall  into  two  divisions  broadly:  those  engaged  in  making  "commercial"  glass; 
and  those  whose  workmen  are  of  the  artist  class. 

These  factories  and  their  artists  and  craftsmen  represent  the  great 
tradition  of  Murano.  Kings  and  dukes  conferred  titles  of  nobility  on  glass 
blowers,  the  most  notable  of  Murano  were  the  Delia  Robbias,  Benvenuto  Cellini 
and  Giovarmi  Bellini.  Their  master  workmen  and  artists  represent  four,  five  and 
even  six  generations  of  the  glass  art.  There  are  a  few  among  them  whose 
forebears  worked  at  the  kilns  of  the  Baroviers,  of  Guiseppi  Briati  and  Domenico 
Bussolini.  And,  as  at  the  height  of  the  Renaissance,  all  approach  their  work 
with  that  respect  which  takes  no  account  of  time  or  money. 

It  is  not  for  sensational  reasons  that  today's  artists  employ  the  tools 
and  methods  of  500  years  ago,  that  an  apprentice  must  work  for  twelve  years 
before  attempting  the  work  of  a  master  and  that  these  twelve  years  are  crowded 
with  study  of  form  and  design,  with  work  in  brush  and  pencil,  enamels  and 
chemical  formulas.  Experience  has  taught  them  that  there  is  simply  no  other 
way  to  perfect  their  art  —  a  hard  way  to  be  sure  —  but  the  only  way. 

Perhaps  it  is  because  glass  blowing  requires  such  skill,  patience 
and  years  of  learning  that  it  has  been  abandoned,  for  the  most  part,  as  an 
industry  today.  However,  glass  blowing  has  become  more  popular  today  as  a 
hobby  and  eventually  as  a  profitable  occupation. 

This  country's  return  to  the  production  of  hand-blown  glass  was 
mode  possible  by  Frederick  Carder,  the  son  of  an  English  pottery-maker.  He 
learned  from  Europe's  best  masters  and  in  1903  came  to  this  country  to  begin 
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a  glass  blowing  plant  in  Corning,  New  York.  Hs  gave  the  name  of  "Steuben" 
to  the  firm  in  accordance  with  the  county  in  which  it  was  located.  A  good 
proportion  of  European  craftsmen  were  employed  at  this  plant  and  thus  the 
ancient  art  of  the  Europeans  was  transmitted  to  their  American  descendents. 

This  revival  of  interest  in  hand-blown  glass  has  appealed  to  other 
Americans.  Among  those  people  to  whom  it  has  brought  international  fame 
as  v/ell  as  a  modest  fortune  is  the  Howell  family  of  Union,  New  Jersey.  They 
toured  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  United  States  in  a  housecar  containing  a 
complete  glass-working  shop  and  they  have  given  thousands  of  demonstra- 
tions before  colleges,  schools  and  clubs  of  this  delicate  and  beautiful  art. 
When  not  traveling,  they  work  long  hours  over  hot  gas  fires  in  the  cellar  of  their 
Nev/  Jersey  home,  creating  vases,  animals,  birds,  flowers  and  other  decora- 
tive knick-knacks  of  glass,  to  fill  waiting  orders  from  all  over  the  world.  Mr. 
Howell  began  his  glass  blowing  career  in  his  own  home,  when  he  was  in  his 
'teens,  blowing  thermometer  bulbs  and  laboratory  equipment  which  he  sold 
to  a  chemical-supply  house.  Soon  he  demonstrated  glass  blowing  to  crowds 
at  the  Chicago  World's  Fair  of  1893.  When  he  married,  his  wife  learned  the 
trade,  as  also  his  four  children,  two  boys  and  two  girls.  The  Howells  in- 
structed and  fascinated  literally  millions  of  persons  in  the  secrets  of  this 
ancient  art  for  46  years.  They  had  a  spectacular  engagem.ent  at  the  1939 
New  York  World's  Fair.  They  specialize  in  Bohemian  glass  blowing,  so  called 
from  the  fame  given  it  by  the  Bohemian  craftsmen.  It  consists  in  shaping  all 
sorts  of  delicate  objects  from  thin  glass,  with  the  use  of  only  the  simplest  tools 
and  without  any  kind  of  molds.  The  original  stock  comprises  glass  tubes  and 
rods,  of  various  sizes  and  many  brilliant  colors.  One  of  the  most  expensive 
types  of  this  glass  is  the  beautiful  ruby  glass,  which  owes  its  color  to  a  salt 
of  pure  gold.  "Crocheted  glass"  is  a  special  type  of  glass-blowing  that  has 
been  developed  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  by  Mrs.  Howell.  Pieces  of  this 
work,  ranging  from  little  glass  baskets  and  candlesticks  to  elaborate  candelbra 
and  model  sailing  ships  are  built  up,  loop  by  loop,  with  yarn  drawn  from  the 
end  of  a  rod  of  crystal  glass. 

Besides  the  Howell  family,  who  are  probably  the  most  outstanding 
glass  blowers  in  this  country,  there  is  Otto  Hopf  of  Rockefeller  Institute,  whose 
ancestors  followed  the  same  trade  and  who  is  Germany's  outstanding  contribu- 
tion to  the  American  glass  blowing  occupation.  He  is  regarded  as  the  best 
glass  blov/er  of  about  half  a  dozen  craftsmen  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Hopf 
was  chosen  to  make  the  "mechanical  heart",  which  is  actually  a  glass  pump 
that  circulates  laboratory-prepared  solutions  and  maintains  life  in  isolated 
organs  taken  from  animal  bodies  for  Dr.  Alexis  Carrel  and  Colonel  A.  Lind- 
bergh. The  German-born  glass  expert  specializes  in '  a' blov/n-tb-order  variety 
of  a  culture  dish,  a  compact-shaped  vessel  to  hold  microbes,  well  known  to 
Biology  students.  Since  the  germs  are  examined  under  a  microscope  through 
the  glass  walls,  these  walls  must  be  made  extremely  thin,  but  Hopf  using  just 
his  hands  and  lungs  can  form  one  of  these  vessels  with  sides  1  /300ths  of  an 
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inch  thick  in  a  half  hour.  Since  opening  his  own  business,  he  has  made 
experimental  television  tubes  for  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  tilt  indi- 
cators for  airplanes  and  containers  used  in  blood  transfusions. 

Besides  the  practical  Otto  Hopf,  Germany  has  produced  the  artistic 
Marianne  von  Allesch,  whose  work  demonstrates  all  the  creativeness  and 
imagination  that  is  possible  to  be  transmitted  into  the  work  of  a  master.  She 
has  developed  the  old  technique  of  partially  melting  glass  in  the  flame  and 
then  blowing  into  it,  thereby  creating  graceful  curves  and  figures  that  are 
now  used  in  Germany  for  cheap  Christmas  ornaments.  When  her  marvelous 
creations  are  viewed,  you  cannot  help  but  admire  the  artists's  witty  feeling 
for  style,  to  say  nothing  of  the  almost  incredible  skill  with  which  the  brittle 
glass  is  manipulated  into  hair-fine  shapes  of  such  marvelous  imagination,  when 
taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  it  is  all  done  with  little  else  than  the 
breath.  Marianne  von  Allesch's  humming-birdlike  creatures  delight  us  in 
their  soap-bubble  airiness  and  coquetry  because  they  are  the  actual  paradoxes 
of  plastic  art.  She  stretches  the  glass  into  lasso-like  vines  and  spirals,  makes 
the  grotesque,  ruffled  feathers  of  fighting  cocks  or  the  curious  apparition  of 
a  porcupine.  She  produces  fine  little  goblets  and  vases  such  as  the  former, 
crude  technique  of  the  glass  blowers  could  not  produce. 

Thus  the  ancient  industry  of  the  Venetians  was  rediscovered  in  the 
20th  century.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  modern  artists  employed,  for  the  most 
part,  the  same  tactics  in  the  process  glass  blowing  but  it  is  also  quite  true 
that  the  late?  craftsmen  added  to  their  work  a  vital,  delicate  touch  that  the 
ancient  artists  lacked.  As  long  as  artists  find  in  glass  blowing  an  outlet  for 
their  inventive  genius,  it  will  always  have  a  place  in  the  "machine  age". 


WHODUNIT? 

This  is  the  body  all  grisley  and  grey 

Discovered  with  horror  by  Mortimer  Spey. 

This  is  the  fingerprint  swirling  and  round 

That  Detective  Potter  luckily  found. 

Here  is  the  butler,  silent  and  stern 

Whose  whereabouts  Potter  is  trying  to  learn. 

This  is  the  pistol  —  pearl  handled,  too. 

The  owner  of  which,  nobody  new. 

And  here's  the  denouement  clever  and  sleek 

Where  all  is  made  clear  with  an  opportune  peek. 

ROSEMARY  GLIMM 
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THE  MYSTERY  OF  ATLANTIS  '-"'--'^  ^--  p^^^  '^' 

Cultural,  biological,  and  geological  facts  make  it  apparent  that 
Atlantis,  at  one  time,  had  to  exist.  But  strange  as  it  seems,  Atlantis  will  re- 
main forever  a  mystery  —  a  fact  shrouded  in  a  haze  of  skepticism  and  doubt. 
In  the  words  of  Eugen  Georg: 

"Through  the  ages  the  legend  of  Atlantis  has  lived,  as  a  strange 
enchantment,  a  hope,  and  a  charming  secret,  as  full  of  longing  as  a  sad 
fairy-tale  cf  buried  childhood  .  .  ." 

"OUT  OF  THE  WIND'S  AND  THE  RAIN'S  WAY" 

I.  continued  jrom  page  29) 
For  the  thing  she  spied 

At  the  back  of  the  great  shop  window  pane 

Was  a  cross  with  a  Figure  crucified. 

She  took  no  heed  of  the  driving  rain. 

An'  thim  that  ivould  turn  to  look  again: 

She  took  no  heed  of  the  noisy  street. 

But  knelt  down  there  at  her  Saviour's  feet. 

What  matter  at  all  what  the  place  might  be? 

To  one  poor  soul  it  was  Calvary. 

Here  is  a  picture  of  Irish  faith,  simple  as  that  of  the  fisher-apostles,  and  as 

humbly  strong. 

In  examining  these  poems  one  realizes  that  in  a  single  image  the 

poets  have  caught  a  great  part  of  their  race.     They  have  held  up  to  view  a 

figure  that  is  truly  Irish,  and  by  slowly  turning  it  to  reveal  its  different  facets  have 

made  the  reader  see  and  appreciate  many  of  the  composite  intangibles  that  are 

the  soul  of  Ireland.    One  trait,  however,  is  neglected  by  the  Irish  poets  with  their 

Romantic  love  of  sadness;  it  is  that  eternally  young  optimism  which  is  so  a  part 

of  Ireland.     Impregnated  with  the  Catholic  faith  which  believes  life  is  but  a 

journey,  the  Irish  are  characterized  by  a  sense  of  humor  that  can  see  beyond 

the  trials  of  life.    To  all  those  brooding  over  the  sadness  of  life  the  "Old  Woman 

of  Meath"  by  Jessica  Powers,  an  American  poet,  gives  an  answer  buoyant 

with  Irish  light-heartedness.    No  picture  of  Ireland,  no  group  of  old  Irish  women 

could  be  quite  complete  without  the  "Old  Woman  of  Meath"  who  muses: 

/  would  give  two  shilling  this  day  for  a  happiness-maker. 

For  a  poet  tvith  something  more  in  his  pack  than  sniveling  tears. 

"O,  the  sad  life."  he  cries.   Sure  'tis  sad  but  'tis  only  a  journey. 

And  ivhat  does  he  give  to  the  heart  but  trouble  and  fears? 

And  ivhat  does  he  give  to  the  young  but  a  dread  of  the  years? 

"Tis  no  wonder  the  young  do  be  off  in  search  of  a  fiddler. 

And  myself  would  go  too  if  the  years  did  not  hold  me  in  thrall. 

So  I  sit  on  my  stoop  and  bedevil  the  poet.  "A  sad  life"  is  it. 

With  love,  and  the  childer  around,  and  the  fair  in  the  fall — 

And  Heaven  set  like  a  jewel  at  the  end  of  it  all? 
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THE  UNSUNG,  UNSINGING  MET 


(continued  from  page   8) 


The  colors  of  the  costumes  are  chosen  for  their  effect  under  spot- 
hghts.  To  appear  green  under  yellow  light,  a  robe  will  be  cut  from  goods 
which  show  more  blue  than  green  in  daylight. 

Besides  handling  the  costumes,  the  Wardrobe  Department  under 
the  careful  inspection  of  the  Wardrobe  Master,  dresses  the  singers. 

Temperamental  artists  as  well  as  being  the  trial  of  the  conductor 
and  stage  manager  are  the  costumer's  trial  also.  One  prima  donna  demands 
that  her  clothing  be  drawn  in  tightly  to  give  her  that  svelte  appearance.  Some 
artists'  neck  muscles  bulge  when  they  sing,  necessitating  loose  collars.  There 
are  so  many  problems  confronting  the  Wardrobe  Department  that  it  has  become 
a  twenty-four  hour  a  day  enterprise. 

The  logical  step  after  costuming  is  make-up.  Wigs  and  make-up 
come  under  the  supervision  of  "Papa"  Senz.  He  and  his  staff  keep  the  stock  of 
12,000  wigs  cleaned,  brushed,  dressed,  and  packed  in  separate-  boxes  for  each 
artist.  The  main  problem  in  wigmaking  is  that  of  obtaining  human  hair 
which  costs  anywhere  from  $2.00  an  ounce  to  $2.00  a  pound. 

Most  of  the  artists  apply  their  own  make-up  but  there  are  many  who 
do  not.  Since  the  make-up  man  is  the  last  person  to  see  the  artist  before -he 
goes  on,  he  is  the  one  to  give  the  singer  a  thorough  going  over.  Sometimes 
though,  a  slip  occurs.  Once  while  wearing  metal  armlets,  Martinelli  swung 
his  arm  past  Castagna's  head  and  her  wig,  which  she  had  attached  herself, 
came  off  on  the  tenor's  mailed  fist. 

Beside  these  principal  "movers  and  shakers  of  a  hundred  operatic 
worlds",  the  Stage  Crew,  the  Property  Department,  the  Scenic  Department,  the 
Wardrobe  and  Make-Up  Departments,  there  are  many  others.  There  is  the 
Electric  Department  which  is  responsible  for  the  magic  fire  in  "Die  Walkure", 
sun  and  moon  effects  in  various  operas,  the  fireflies  in  "Madame  Butterfly"  and 
"Haensel  and  Gretel"  and  miscellaneous  lighting  effects. 

Working  in  conjunction  with  the  Electric  Department  is  the  Technical 
Department,  whose  effects  include  the  raising  and  lowering  of  the  various 
traps,  scenic  demolitions  like  that  of  the  temple  in  "Samson  et  Dalila",  trans- 
formations and  the  like. 

Then  there  ore  porters  and  matrons,  coachmen  and  footmen, 
carriage-call  men  and  cleaning  women,  ushers  and  program-boys;  all  under 
the  supervision  of  Hugh  Brown,  the  House  Superintendent.  Unsung  and  un- 
singing,  these  backstage  performers  can  make  or  break  an  opera.  They  are 
unsinging  in  that  they  don't  sing  for  their  supper  as  everyone  at  the  Met 
sings,  but  carpenters  hammer  to  the  "Anvil  Chorus",  seamstresses  sew  to  the 
sextet  from  "Lucia". 

Melchoir,  Pons,  Traubel,  and  the  innumerable  operatic  personages  in 
the  news  could  not  exist  as  such  without  these  men  and  women  who  carry  on 
without  benefit  of  applause. 


Lovely  Is  The  Lee 

by  ROBERT  GIBBINGS 

IN  EXQUISITE  PROSE,  LOVELY  IS  THE  LEE  TAKES  THE  READER  INTO  A 
poetic  land  utterly  removed  from  strife  and  neuroses.  With  pen  and  graver, 
Robert  Gibblings  wanders  through  southern  and  western  Ireland.  His  talent 
matches  exactly  the  beautiful,  simple  country  in  which  he  travels.  The  deli- 
cately wrought  yet  strong  wood  engravings  with  which  the  author  illustrates 
his  prose  add  immeasurably  to  the  reader's  perceptions. 

Companioning  his  earlier  wanderings  along  the  Thames  and  the 
Wye,  the  ramble  through  Ireland  extended  from  the  Avon  Islands  and  Galway 
to  the  city  of  Cork  on  the  River  Lee.  Gibbings  accumulated  a  wealth  of  folk- 
lore and  historical  tradition  from  the  generous  whimsical  villagers.  To  the 
Irish,  past  centuries  are  as  yesterday,  so  to  us  it  is  fascinating  to  discover  how 
many  age-old  oral  traditions  have  been  substantiated  by  present-day  objective 
research. 

Included  in  the  author's  range  of  interest  are  occupations,  arch- 
eology, nature,  and  modern  social  life,  but  especially  the  unique  character  and 
personality  of  the  Irish.  Himself  part  Irish  although  not  Catholic,  Gibbings 
pierces  beneath  popular  misconception  to  reveal  the  Gael  as  the  mystic  who 
walks  with  God.  To  those  with  a  drop  of  Irish  blood,  the  appeal  of  LOVELY 
IS  THE  LEE  should  be  irresistible.  To  anyone,  it  presents  fascinating  material 
written  in  a  quality  of  prose  all  too  rarely  found  in  recent  seasons. 

N.C. 
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Conducted  Tour 

by  IDA  HALPERN 

A  SLIGHT  BOOK,  MISS  HALPERN'S  DESCRIPTION  OF  HER  FORCED  TOUR 
of  Russia  as  a  Polish  prisoner  of  war  should  interest  us  for  the  several  reasons 
that  we  are  Catholic,  Americans,  or,  simply,  human  beings.  Any  one  of  these 
is  sufficient,  however. 

Miss  Halpern,  recasting  her  diary  of  experiences  into  the  less  rigid 
form  of  this  book,  takes  us  with  her  on  her  own  personal  odyssey  from  the 
time  when  she,  her  fifteen  year-old  sister  and  her  ailing,  aged  mother  were 
taken  prisoner  at  Lwow,  in  March,  1940,  to  the  day  of  her  rescue  by  enlistment 
in  the  Russian-sponsored  Polish  equivalent  of  our  Women's  Army  Corps.  Much 
of  her  tale  centers  about  her  monotonous  and  humiliating  existence  as  a  com- 
mon labourer  on  a  barren  farm  on  the  steppes  of  Kasakhstan  in  southwestern 
Asia,  doing  back-breaking  work  on  a  large  dairy  farm,  counting  tools  and  then 
lanterns  for  uncivilized  Kasakh  miners.  Raw  courage,  ingenuousness,  and  an 
inability  to  be  discouraged  shine  through  as '  Miss  Halpern's  outstanding 
qualities. 

The  very  repetitiveness  implicit  in  the  retelling  of  such  a  mode  of 
living  brings  home  to  us  even  more  forcefully  how  such  a  hand-to-mouth  way 
of  life  could  possibly,  but  did  not  in  this  case,  deaden  the  human  spirit.  It  is 
almost  incredible  that  Miss  Halpern  could  retain  hope  and  the  desire  to  con- 
tinue living  amid  the  chaos,  confusion,  and  not  infrequent  brutality  and  be- 
stiality that  she  witnessed  about  her.  Tantalizing  scraps  of  news  of  the  outside 
world,  small  packages  of  food  and  money  from  relatives,  and  a  sense  of 
humour  gradually  turned  bitter  combined  to  compel  this  doctor  of  philosophy 
in  mathematics  to  direct  all  her  energies  first  toward  surviving  and  then  to 
escape  from  the  spiritual  and  mental  vacuum  that  encompassed  almost  entirely 
all  of  the  Russia  that  she  knew. 

Matter-of-fact,  never  consciously  dramatizing  her  plight,  Miss  Hal- 
pern allows  her  experience  to  speak  for  itself.  Any  judgment  that  she  does 
make  is  expressed  simply  and  with  the  sardonic  turn  mentioned  above.  But, 
just  as  the  dramatic  is  intrinsic  in  what  happened  to  her,  however,  so  too  is 
the  fact  that  she  can  speak  only  for  herself.  She  seems  to  realize  this  because 
she  never  does  otherwise.  Again,  Miss  Halpern  conscientiously  notes  the 
kindness  and  consideration  she  did  receive  in  a  Russia  that  was  evidently  not 
all  communized. 

Finally,  this  book  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  source  of  apparently 
valid  information  on  some  phases  in  the  social  and  minor  political  history  of 
a  country  which  is  still  to  us  very  much  of  an  enigma. 

G.  L.  R. 
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Most  Secret  by  NEVIL  SHUTE 

HELD  UP  MANY  MONTHS  BY  THE  BRITISH  ADMIRALITY  FOR  REASONS  OF 
security,  and  just  released  for  publication.  MOST  SECRET  is  one  of  the  most 
thoroughly  absorbing  books  to  come  out  of  World  War  II.  Nevil  Shute,  author 
of  THE  PIED  PIPER  and  PASTORAL,  has  proved  again  that  he  is  well  able 
to  interpret  the  effects  of  the  great  catastrophe  of  fear  upon  ordinary  people. 
MOST  SECRET  tells  the  startling,  sometimes  brutal,  though  always  heroic  story 
of  a  Breton  fishing  boat,  the  "Genevieve",  its  motley  crew  of  German-hating, 
vengence-bent  men,  and  a  giant  flame  gun. 

The  setting  of  MOST  SECRET  is  England,  in  the  dark  days  of  the 
blitz.  War,  no  longer  a  matter  of  armies  and  battlefields,  becomes  a  personal 
thing.  Men  pierced  by  sorrow  to  their  very  souls  become  cold,  calculating, 
and  machine-like,  capable  of  using  one  of  the  most  dreaded  weapons  of  all 
times  —  fire  —  against  fellow  human  beings. 

Although  most  of  the  action  concerns  the  "Genevieve"  and  her 
forays  along  the  German-occupied  French  coast.  The  lives  of  the  men  who 
made  the  "Genevieve"  and  her  weapon  of  purging  flame  a  reality  ore  vividly 
portrayed.  Adventure,  romance,  tenderness,  heartbreak  —  all  help  make 
them  real,  living  beings.  Through  the  artistry  of  Nevil  Shute,  they  are  under- 
stood, known,  and  loved  even  when  they  are  racked  with  hatred  for  the  enemy. 

On  the  whole,  reading  MOST  SECRET  is  a  vital  experience  through 
which  the  true  horror  of  war  and  the  inhuman  methods  of  modern  warfare  are 
vivified  and  relived.  p^^  3. 


HERS  TO  CHOOSE  icomuued  from  page  18) 

As  if  to  emphasize  her  words,  Anne  plopped  the  lump  of  butter  into 
a  shallow  wooden  bowl.  She  began  to  wash  it  under  the  running  water,  knead- 
ing it  with  uncompromising  strokes. 

For  a  few  minutes  Payson  watched  her,  half-looking  as  if  he  were 
about  to  broach  further  argument.  Apparently  deciding  against  it,  he  turned 
to  the  door. 

"If  you  change  your  mind,  let  me  know.  In  the  meantime,  take  care 
of  yourself  and  the  children." 

"I  will,  thanks.     Good-bye  Mr.  Payson.     Meg?     Jackie?" 

The  children  chorused  gravely. 

"Bye,  Mr.  Payson." 

"Bye;  Bye,  Mrs.  Oldham." 

The  double  thud  of  the  kitchen  and  the  storm  doors  sounded  in  the 
room.  Anne  eyed  her  butter  critically.  The  water  flowing  from  it  was 
enclouded  by  milky  traces.  She  salted  it  and  molded  it  into  a  blue  Delft  bowl, 
drawing  patterns  on  the  top  with  a  fork,  before  she  placed  its  yellow  richness 
in  the  painted  wood  ice-box. 
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"There  now  that'll  do  us  tor  a  while.  You  know,"  she  talked  on, 
"I  think  there's  a  conspiracy  to  get  us  off  the  farm.  I  hope  I'm  not  just  being 
stubborn — John  wouldn't  want  me  to  be  stupid  and  sacrifice  what's  right  to 
some  idea  I  thought  he'd  like.  All  these  things  coming  up  to  make  leaving 
easy  make  me  wonder.  You  poor  kids  you  don't  know  what  I'm  raving  about 
do  you?" 

"Mom."  Meg  was  intense,  "you  promised  to  walk  down  to  the  pond 
with  us  to  see  if  it  was  frozen.    Couldn't  we  go  now?" 

"I  guess  so,  Meg.  The  fresh  air  v/ill  do  us  good  and  I  don't  think  it's 
too  cold  for  the  baby." 

Shrieking,  Meg  and  Jack  raced  for  their  heavy  clothing.  Anne 
bundled  the  baby  up  'til  he  resembled  nothing  so  much  as  a  solemn  eyed 
pink  sausage.  Outside  the  rutted  brown  path  was  hard  as  iron  beneath  their 
feet,  while  brilliant  sun-light  dazzled  on  the  thin  snow  crust.  The  children 
raced  ahead  of  Anne,  then  tore  back  to  her,  their  high  clear  voices  piercing 
the  hard  bright  air.  Even  the  baby,  borne  majestically  in  Anne's  arms, 
gurgled  and  cried  in  glee. 

The  pond  was  only  a  few  hundred  yards  behind  the  out-buildings. 
It  was  tiny  and  muddy,  but  to  the  children  it  was  all  the  Seven  Seas  in  their 
own  back  yard.  When  they  saw  it  veined  with  ice,  Meg  and  Jackie  were 
ecstatic.  They  raced  around  it,  hurling  stones  with  all  their  small  might  and 
watching  the  patterns  of  cracks  shiver  along  the  surface.  Suddenly  a  crunch 
of  boots  on  the  path  behind  her  made  her  turn  to  a  deep  voiced  greeting. 

"Tod  May  hew!  Hello!"  Anne  smiled  up  at  her  visitor,  tall  and 
husky  in  his  mackincrw. 

"Hello  Anne  —  you  must  like  the  cold,  standing  around  here." 

"I  just  came  down  with  the  children  for  a  few  minutes.  Let's  go 
on  back  to  the  house.    Come  on  Jackie,  Meg." 

Abruptly  Tod  spoke. 

"Anne  there's  no  sense  in  beating  around  the  bush.  We're  both 
beyond  that  kid  stage  now.    Can  you  give  me  my  answer?" 

"Tod,  this  is  the  end!"  she  burst  out,  "I  give  up.  1  quit.  1  finish! 
I  know  when  I'm  beaten!" 

"What — What's  all  this  about?"  Tod  was  amazed. 

"For  the  past  twenty-four  hours  everything's  been  trying  to  make 
me  give  up  this  place.  When  you  come  along  and  ask  too — Oh  I  don't  want  to 
spend  the  rest  of  my  life  here  alone.  The  children  are  wonderful  but  they 
can't  give  me  what  John  could  and  when  they  grow  up  they'll  have  their  own 
lives." 

"But,"  Tod  looked  hurt,  "Are  you  going  to  marry  me  because  you 
want  to — like  you  wanted  to  marry  John,  or  is  it  just  because  you  don't  want 
to  be  alone  and  anybody'll  do?" 
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"Oh — "  Anne  gave  a  little  gasp — was  a  half  a  sob,  "Tod  please 
— I  didn't  mean  what  I  was  saying.  That's  the  way  1  was  thinking.  I  am 
lonesome  and — I  am  sorry." 

"Then  you  mean  you  really  don't  love  me,  don't  want  to  marry 
me?" 

"Yes,  Tod,  I'm  airaid  1  do." 

Anne  opened  the  door  to  the  warm  fragrant  kitchen.  Tod  stopped 
and  looked  up  at  her  framed,  in  the  weathered  door-way,  standing  grave 
and  tender  with  the  baby  in  her  arms. 

"Anne-Anne."  He  fell  still  then  grinned  wryly,  "guess  you  really 
mean  what  you're  saying  this  time.  There's  no  sense  in  prolonging  this  I 
suppose."  He  looked  up  half  hopeful,  but  met  no  response.  "Well  I  won't 
come  in  just  now  if  you  don't  mind.  I'll  be  seeing  you  later.  Good-bye  Anne." 
He  turned  and  swung  down  the  path,  his  tall  form  bent  into  the  rising  wind. 

Anne  looked  after  him,  straight  and  proud  in  her  doorway.  Then 
she  turned  her  eyes  from  him  to  the  baby  now  fallen  asleep.  Softly  she 
whispered  to  him, 

"It's  going  to  be  lonely  without  John,  but  as  long  as  I'm  here  with 
you,  I  think  everything  is  going  to  be  all  right." 


IDEALS  IN  ACTION  ico.mn.ed  irom  page  21) 

Finally  Father  Conroy  mentioned  the  necessity  for  developing  leader 
and  encouraging  intelligent  followers.  No  more  need  be  said.  It  is  apparent 
at  once  that  if  the  high  form  of  student  government  which  we  possess  will  not 
do  it,  the  cause  is  hopeless. 

These  four  examples  are  no  more  than  brief  snatches  of  what  Father 
Conroy  had  to  say.  I  realized  of  course,  that  at  the  college  we  have  in  opera- 
tion Catholic  Action  at  its  best.  For  some  reason,  we  the  students  have 
failed  to  realize  that,  and  it  has  caused  at  times  an  imperfect  functioning  of 
these  ideals.  They  are  as  sound  as  ever,  if  only  we  can  appreciate  their  true 
worth.  Perhaps  it  is  because  we  are  so  close  to  them  that  true  perspective 
becomes  difficult.  When  I  told  Father  Conroy  that  I  for  one  had  never  before 
completely  grasped  the  significance  of  our  traditions,  he  suggested  that  if  the 
undergraduates  engaged  in  some  form  of  Catholic  Action  —  whether  under 
that  title,  or  under  the  phase  of  the  Legion  of  Mary,  or  organized  parish  and 
con-fraternity  work,  our  ideals  might  be  centralized  and  more  readily  apparent. 
They  would  fit  into  place  as  part  of  the  pattern  of  the  Christ  life. 

On  the  long  subway  ride  home,  I  mulled  over  all  that  had  been  said 
and  finally  determined  to  propose  a  rousing  —  if  not  rising  —  vote  of  thanks 
to  Father  Conroy  for  the  new  light  he  had  thrown  on  St.  Joseph's,  even  though 
he  really  knew  nothing  about  the  college  itself. 
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YE  GODS  AND  LITTLE  FISHES!  u-o.n.ued  fro.n  pa,e  id 

TO  A  MACKEREL 
"Hail  to  thee,  blithe  spirit! 

Fish  thou  always  wert 
Yet  from  the  sea,  or  near  it 

Comest  thy  full  art, 
In  wondrous  tastes  of  sea-food, 
a  dollar-fifty  a  la  carte!" 
Now  you  know  my  inclusive  considerations  for  the  supremely  en- 
joyable of  edible  fishdom.     Oh  yes,  I  admit  the  possibility  of  other  fish  — 
merely  "miscellaneous"  however.    You  see,  there  are  fish,  and  then  there  are 
fish.    It  is  on  such  sage  philosophy  that  solutions  are  propounded! 

(Author's  note:    With  apologies  to  Browning,  Whitman,  Poe,  and  Shelley) 

THAT    PRICELESS    LOOK  {continued  from  pa,e  10) 

A  good  sense  of  proportion  is  immensely  important.  When  she 
buys  her  clothes  the  college  girl  considers  the  type  of  school  she  attends  and 
how  much  she  can  honestly  afford.  To  spend  more  on  clothes  than  tuition, 
in  the  average  case,  would  hardy  balance  the  scales  of  good  taste.  The  girl 
who  comes  to  class  looking  ready  for  a  Saturday  evening  date  at  the  Biltmore, 
while  her  friends  are  comfortable  in  suits,  falls  into  the  same  classification. 

Effort,  used  with  discretion,  never  fails  to  reap  rewards.  Time  and 
money  have  their  undisputed  place  in  the  scheme  of  things,  but  they  can't 
replace  the  special  stamp  marked  "you"  that  results  when  they  are  directed  with 
effort  and  care.  How  much  effort  is  to  be  expended  depends  exclusively  on 
the  individual.  It  is  as  much  or  as  little  as  you  need  to  produce  that  finished 
product  —  the  person  you  want  to  be. 

TO    REMEMBER    ME    BY  (continued  from  page  9) 

"1  saw  Peggy  at  the  airport,"  she  replied,  "and  if  I  am  any  judge 
of  people  I  know  she  will  love  it.     Was  that  her  mother  with  her?" 

"No,  her  aunt.  Peggy's  mother  died  when  she  was  born.  She  and 
Aunt  Laura  are  fond  of  one  another.  They're  together  a  lot.  —  About  that 
puppy,  I  think  I  know  just  where  I  can  get  it." 

While  the  stewardess  went  to  get  a  fresh  piece  of  writing  paper,  he 
wondered  why  he  had  not  thought  of  a  pup  before,  lust  three  weeks  ago,  when 
he  was  in  San  Diego,  he  had  seen  a  silky-haired,  dusky  puppy  in  a  pet  shop 
window.  He  knew  that  Peggy  would  adore  it.  She  was  such  a  light-hearted, 
gay,  little  person  herself.  He  picked  up  his  F>en  once  more,  and  spread  the 
writing  paper  on  the  small  table  near  his  chair.  Now  he  knew  what  he  was 
going  to  write. 
Dear  Peggy, 

He  is  just  for  you  alone.  He's  little  and  black-haired  like  you,  and 
I  know  he'll  "be  good",  too.    I've  told  him  to  tell  you  every  dny  thnf  I  love  you. 

Your  loving. 

Dad 
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THE  UNNECESSARY  ELEMENT  <-"^--'^  ^--  t>u>c^  ^^ 

I  had  to  be  taken  care  of.    And  as  You  can  see,  God,  I  was. 

"I  came  here  tonight  God,  because  I  thought  I'd  be  safe.  But  now, 
now  I'm  not  so  sure." 

Johnny  Largo  looked  down  at  his  hands.  He  knelt  studying  them 
for  almost  fifteen  minutes,  so  that  he  knew  every  line  and  crevice  on  them. 
And  then  suddenly  he  flung  his  head  back. 

"God.  God",  he  muttered,  "Can  a  guy  like  me  be  sorry?     Can  he? 

Look.    Look,  I'm  crying.    Me.    Johnny  Largo Sheddin'  tears.    Oh  God,  God 

believe  me  when  I  say  I'm  sorry.    Believe  me." 

He  turned  and  tried  to  get  to  his  feet.  But  he  only  staggered  and  fell 
down  again. 

"I'm  scared  God.  I'm  really  scared.  I'm  going  to  die.  I'm  going 
to  die,  God.    Oh,  believe  me.    Believe  me  when  I  tell  You  I  believe  in  You." 

And  then  Johnny's  voice  was  no  longer  weak  and  broken.     In  a 
strong,  clear  tone  he  said: 

"1  believe  in  You,  God.  I  believe  in  You  because  \  know  You  play 
square.     1  know  You're  a  Regular  Feller!" 

And  with  these  last  words,  perhaps  irreverent  words,  Johnny  Largo 
closed  his  eyes.    Never  again  to  open  them. 

And  then  it  was  one  o'clock.  The  Church  was  still  in  complete 
darkness  except  for  the  same  soft  glow  of  the  Sanctuary  Lamp.  It  was  quiet; 
it  was  peaceful.  And  then  once  again,  as  before,  the  reign  of  tranquility  was 
broken. 

"You  know  Shorty",  a  voice  was  saying,  "You're  the  only  one  who 
has  ever  called  Me  a  Regular  Feller!" 

And  then  there  was  silence  again.  The  curtain  is  lowered.  The 
house  lights  go  up.    And  the  audience  bursts  into  applause.    The  play  is  over. 


HOME  IS  THE  SAILOR? 

/  view  the  situation 
With  grave  disconsolation. 
The  Navy's  demobilization 
Is  ten  men  a  generation. 


lEANNE  ALVINO 
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Editorial 


Peggy  AicGuire.  Editor-in-Chief 

THERE  IS  HARDLY  ANYONE  WHO  WILL  NOT  AGREE  THAT  SCHOOL 
spirit  is  a  desirable  thing  —  a  desirable  thing  too  often  absent.  Why  is  it 
lacking?    What  does  it  involve? 

School  spirit  implies  many  things.  Perhaps  the  first  is  loyalty. 
However,  in  its  broadest  sense,  it  means  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
presented  to  the  student  by  her  college.  But  it  cannot  be  all  take.  Giving 
also  is  involved,  giving  that  makes  school  spirit  reciprocal  in  nature,  and  there- 
fore beneficial  to  both  college  and  student. 

School  spirit,  in  practise,  puts  a  girl  into  the  swing  of  college  life. 
Did  you  ever  get  that  inadequate  feeling  when,  over  a  mid-afternoon  coke, 
someone  starts  a  conversation  about  a  past  First  Friday  Forum_?  You  crawl 
into  your  corner  because  you  have  never  been  to  a  Forum.  Then  dramatics 
is  discussed.  You  take  another  sip  of  coke  and  cringe  further  into  the  corner. 
You  haven't  bothered  coming  to  college  affairs.  It's  too  much  trouble  —  you 
are  tired  when,  after  classes,  you  have  to  travel  home  with  a  pile  of  books,  in 
an  over-crowded  trolley  —  too  tired  to  come  back  to  Nocturnal  Adoration,  First 
Friday  Forums,  Dramatics,  Glee  Club  Concert,  Parents'  Night.  After  all,  school 
is  within  the  confines  of  the  classroom.  —  Anyone  who  firmly  believes  that 
has  much  to  experience! 

During  the  four  years  here,  the  undergraduate's  entire  life  should 
be  centered  in  college.  The  scholastic  life  is  hard  —  everyone  admits  that  — 
but  the  student  who  cannot  realize  the  importance  of  social  activities,  of  the 
balance  necessary  in  the  scholastic  and  social  life  within  the  college,  is  a  loser. 

The  extra-curricular  affairs  are  something  special  for  the  under- 
graduate and  her  friends.  They  offer  a  time  to  introduce  outsiders  to  the  col- 
lege —  a  time  to  show  it  off.  Each  undergraduate  should  take  pride  in  the 
college.  There  is  a  lot  to  see  at  St.  Jojseph's  —  and  lots  more  to  feel,  because 
there  is  a  wonderful  spirit  among  those  who  are  active,  a  spirit  that  outsiders 
often  notice  and  remark. 

But  that  spirit  of  co-operation  should  extend  much  further  than  it  does. 
It  should  reach  out  to  those  who  are  not  present  at  college  functions.  Unfor- 
tunately, most  girls  have  to  learn  the  hard  way.     They  become  interested  in 
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an  activity.  They  give  time  and  energy  to  make  this  event  a  special  one,  and 
all  of  a  sudden  a  fact  becomes  evident.  The  students  are  not  reacting  favor- 
ably. These  few  individuals  have  changed,  but  the  college  hasn't,  and  the 
hard  —  really  hard  —  work  that  has  gone  into  preparations  just  isn't 
appreciated. 

Some  people  learn  that  way  —  others  never  leom.  How  often  is 
it  remarked,  "It's  always  the  same  girls  who  do  everything!"  Yes,  it  is  always 
the  same  girls.  No  wonder  some  people  are  overworked.  They  have  the 
enthusiasm  to  want  everything  at  college  to  be  done  and  done  properly.  They 
have  the  enthusiasm  and  ability,  but  they  haven't  co-operation,  and  they  aren't 
indefatigable. 

Even  if  a  student's  school  spirit  is  worked  up  to  the  point,  not  of 
participating  in,  but  at  least  attending  college  functions,  she  will  have  gained 
a  victory  for  herself,  the  undergraduates,  and  the  college.  A  college  cannot 
live  on  scholastic  rating  alone.  Neither  can  a  well-developed  personality 
thrive  on  marks  alone.  To  get  the  most  out  of  college,  the  student  must  be 
willing  to  give  and  take  all  that  college  demands  —  all  that  it  has  to  offer  and  all 
you  have  to  offer  it. 

A  new  term  is  beginning.  Activities  will  be  numerous.  By  com- 
ing to  all  these  things  that  are  extra-curricular,  things  that  the  undergraduates 
are  not  compelled  to  attend,  a  school  spirit  and  loyalty  are  shov/n  which  will 
gain  the  admiration  of  the  students  and  faculty  because  both  groups  notice 
and  know  "the  same  girls".  And  if  gaining  respect  and  benefiting  by  the 
utmost  that  college  has  to  offer  are  not  motivations  enough,  it  is  good  to 
remember  that  by  attending,  one  discovers  how  much  fun  the  social  side  of 
college  can  be. 


IN  CASE  YOU  DIDN'T  KNOW 

1.     Mary  Mathues 

2.     Mary  McCarty 

3.     Ann  Rogan 
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The  Mountains  Rising 

ANNE  DANNEMILLER 

Wandering  through  the  forest  of  Enghsh  literature  which  must  be 
explored  by  every  adventurer  in  search  of  a  B.A.,  I  once  met  a  definition 
of  poetry  that  horrified  me.  Because  my  mind  enjoys  being  perverse  on 
occasions,  and  this  definition  seemed  particularly  inept,  I  never  forgot  it. 
I  never  found  any  poetry  to  which  it  seemed  applicable,  although  I  had 
attempted  to  fit  it  with  everything  from  "Sumer  is  icumen  in"  to  "I'm  nobody! 
Who  are  you?"  Nowhere  could  I  find  a  single  poem  that  could  be  defined  as 
a  "synthesis  of  hyacinths  and  biscuits." 

Often  I  wondered  what  Sandburg  had  meant.  Nothing  seemed 
less  graceful  than  the  perky,  self-sufficient  hyacinth.  Was  there  anything  more 
prosy  than  biscuits?  Flour,  butter,  milk  and  yeast  were  not  the  ingredients 
of  poetry;  the  Muse  feed  on  daintier  fare  than  that! 

For  a  while  I  was  obsessed  by  that  terrible  phrase.  Like  a  bad 
fairy  it  sprang  to  life  and  pranced  across  the  page  every  time  I  saw  a  bit  of 
poetry.  Finally  I  shook  it  off  my  trail.  Poetry  again  became  "beautiful 
thoughts  in  beautiful  language",  something  to  be  "recollected  in  moments  of 
tranquility."    My  familiar  had  left  me;  I  thought  myself  well  rid  of  him. 

The  other  morning  he  came  back.  I  was  surprised  to  see  him.  I 
thought  I  had  forgotten  his  very  name,  was  sure  he  had  forgotten  me.  Yet  when 
I  whispered  his  name,  trying  to  recall  for  what  it  stood,  I  remembered;  when 
I  looked  for  an  explanation  for  something  very  strange,  I  stumbled  upon  an 
explanation  for  "hyacinths  and  biscuits". 

I  was  sitting  in  the  back  of  a  third  term  class  room,  when  it 
happened.  A  patient  teacher  was  trying  to  draw  a  speech  out  of  a  very 
indifferent,  inarticulate  lad.  On  a  previous  oral-work  day  he  had  announced 
that  he  disliked  school  and  was  going  to  quit  as  soon  as  he  was  sixteen.  His 
ambition  was  to  become  a  butcher.  His  dislike  of  school  was  terribly  apparent. 
The  speech  he  was  so  reluctant  to  part  with  was  about  a  trip.  Yes,  he  had 
taken  one  once.  Where?  "To  the  Catskills."  What  part  of  the  Catskills, 
he  didn't  know.  What  did  he  do  on  the  trip?  "Fished".  Catch  anything? 
"No."  Did  he  enjoy  the  trip?  "Yes."  One  last  attempt  —  was  he  impressed 
by  anything  he  saw?  "Scenery."  What  about  the  scenery,  what  did  he  like 
about  it?     "The  mountains,  the  mountains  rising  early  in  the  morning." 

"The  mountains  rising"?  I  thought  at  first  he  meant  the  sun. 
Surely  the  mountains  didn't  move.  I  wondered  why  he  chose  that  word  — 
rising.  He  seemed  to  mean  it.  That  phrase  was  the  only  real  response  the 
teacher  got,  and  it  was  blurted  out  with  apparent  sincerity. 

{Please  turn  to  page  39) 


Recorded  For  You 


NANCY  COOK 


The  front  porch  hammock  swaying  to  the  strain  of  "Dardanella", 
groaned  under  the  weight  of  boys  in  striped  blazers  and  girls  in  pointed,  spool- 
heeled  shoes.  The  familiar  box  with  the  great  horn  had  banished  the  piano 
and  the  ukelele  from  the  post-war  scene.  In  the  roaring  twenties,  F.  Scott  Fitz- 
gerald's youth  flamed  to  the  hot  beat  of  "Jada"  blaring  from  hand-wound  Vic- 
trolas.  A  new  gadget  then  intrigued  the  public.  Radio  soon  captured  the 
palm  from  the  old  parlor  record  player.  Tinny  old  records  gathered  dust  until 
played  for  curiosity  sake  by  the  post-post  war  generation. 

The  tide  turned  in  the  mid-thirties.  The  sociologists  might  say  the 
depression  was  responsible.  Lack  of  ready  cash  means  that  entertainment 
must  come  from  the  home  once  more  —  the  cue  for  readily  available  music  1 
—  And  the  radio  has  one  flaw!  No  one  can  guarantee  that  it  won't  play  grand 
opera  when  the  crowd  wants  to  dance  or  broadcast  a  speech  when  something 
"sweet  and  slow"  is  desired.  The  solution  was  obvious  —  and  the  big  record 
boom  was  on  againi 

Manufacturing  and  selling  records  has  grown  into  a  major  industry 
headed  by  RCA  —  Victor,  Decca  Records,  and  Columbia.  The  purchasing 
public  now  embraces  everyone  from  bare-legged  bobby-soxers  to  Continentally- 
cultured  dowagers.  Records  range  from  thirty-five  cents  for  popular  numbers 
to  albums  of  classics  retailing  for  eight  or  ten  dollars.  Of  course,  there  are 
always  collectors  items  —  first  editions  in  wax  which  command  startling  prices. 
Unless  you  are  well  on  your  first  million,  it  would  be  wise  to  ignore  these  and 
concentrate  on  something  relatively  simple  like  getting  one  of  Bix  Beiderbecke's 
originals. 

Right  now,  records  and  transcriptions  are  servicing  the  nation's  radio 
stations,  juke  boxes,  and  home  record  players  in  impressive  volume.  At  the 
same  time,  research  laboratories  are  constantly  developing  new  devices  and 
techniques.  The  most  recent  product  on  the  market  is  translucent  red  Vinylite. 
Records  made  on  this  plastic  are  malleable,  unbreakable  and  far  more  durable 
than  the  present  black  discs.  At  the  moment  retailed  exclusively  by  Victor,  the 
other  record  companies  are  ready  to  produce  their  own  Vinylite  records  as 
soon  as  the  public  demands.  Decca,  for  instance,  has  used  Vinylite  for  its 
own  master  records  for  some  time  in  the  past. 

At  a  stage  of  development  comparable  to  television  is  the  wire 
recording  device  developed  by  the  Army.  By  this  process,  massive  albums 
of  ordinary  records  can  be  reduced  to  a  few  small  spools  of  wire  thread. 


Although  far  beyond  the  experimental  stage,  it  will  be  perhaps  ten  years  before 
much  will  be  done  with  wire  recordings  commercially.  Their  chief  value,-  as 
foreseen  at  the  moment,  will  first  be  in  the  transcription  of  stock  commercial 
broadcasts.  Only  after  that  may  you  look  forward  to  the  day  when  you  have 
a  television  screen  in  your  living  room  and  a  record  collection  in  the  end- 
table  drawer. 

Each  record  has  a  fairly  similar  individual  history.  The  first  step  is 
choosing  what  is  to  be  recorded.  In  Decca,  for  example,  the  job  is  done  by 
the  Vice-President-in-charge-of-Recordings  and  his  staff.  The  vital  initial  policy 
is  to  give  the  public  what  it  wants.  Secondary  policies  vary  from  company 
to  company.  While  Decca  tries  to  select  the  "Classics  of  Tomorrow",  Columbia 
specializes  in  already  established  "Masterworks".  Once  selected  and  arranged 
with  the  performers  the  actual  work  can  begin. 

In  studios  very  much  like  those  used  for  radio  broadcasts,  the 
first  rehearsal  is  held.  Next,  the  wax  is  actually  cut  in.  the  Engineers  Control 
Room.  This  first  impression  is  sent  to  the  company's  nearest  factory  where  the 
master  record  is  made  by  electro-plating.  The  original  wax  is  positive  or 
grooved  just  like  a  commercial  record,  but  the  master  is  negative  or  ridged. 
From  the  master  is  made  several  "mother  records"  which  are  in  their  turn 
positive.  Finally,  negative  dies  or  stamps  are  cast  from  the  mother,  after  which 
both  the  master  record  and  the  mother  records  are  filed  away.  It  is  from  those 
that  additional  stamps  are  cast  as  needed. 

Raw  material  of  the  records  themselves  is  a  tar-like  mass  called 
biscuit.  The  biscuit  is  heated,  rolled  flat  and  fed  through  the  stamping 
machines  which  cut  the  grooves  and  press  in  the  labels  at  the  same  time. 
Excess  biscuit  is  trimmed  from  the  edges  of  the  platters  just  like  excess  pie- 
crust. After  more  filing  and  trimming,  several  severe  inspections  search  out 
flaws.  Faulty  records  are  returned  to  be  melted  down  and  re-used  while  the 
finished  products  are  sent  to  distributors  all  over  the  country. 

An  organization  like  Decca  has  recording  studios  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  and  on  the  Coast  and  operates  five  large  factories.  Subsidiary  in- 
dustries are  becoming  of  importance.  These  include  transcription  companies, 
music  publishing  corporations,  and  manufacturers  of  record  accessories,  needles, 
brushes,  racks,  et  cetera.  If  you  are  thinking  of  buying  a  radio  station  and 
you  are  wondering  how  to  fill  up  the  time,  remember  that  it  is  possible  to  buy 
whole  programs  entirely  transcribed,  with  either  end  open  for  the  appropriate 
spot  commercial. 

Executives  with  foresight  are  designing  policies  to  guard  against 
another  slump  like  that  of  the  late  twenties  and  early  thirties.  Manufacturers 
are  promoting  as  many  types  of  records  as  possible.  The  stand-bys  are  always 
popular  artists  playing  popular  music.  Decca  records  the  sweet  and  hot 
music  of  Jimmy  Dorsey,  the  Andrews  Sisters,  Dick  Haymes,  Charlie  Barnett, 
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April  Showers 


ROSEMARY  GLIMM 


"These  I  have  loved  —  wet  roofs  beneath  the  lamp  light  .  .  .  rain- 
bows .  .  .  and  radiant  rain  drops  couching  in  cool  flowers." 

You  will  notice,  however,  that  Mr.  Brooke  does  not  mention  wet 
feet,  trailing  hair  (which  was  probably  not  one  of  his  problems)  and  recalci- 
trant trolleys.  All  well  and  good  to  sit  within  a  house  and  praise  the  rain  — 
but  little  praise  have  they,  who  bear  the  actual  discomfort. 

Yet  poets  are  peculiar  people  —  discomfort  means  nothing  to  them 
especially  to  the  male  poet.    How  glibly  Robert  Frost  says: 
"A  bead  of  silver  more  or  less 

Strung  on  your  hair  won't  hurt  your  summer  looks." 
Little  does  he  know!     There,  he  is  the  typical  male.    You  will  notice 
Sara  Teasdale  makes  no  such  rash  statement  about  the  durability  of  feminine 
loveliness.     She   knew  better!      She   first   stipulated   that   she  be   dead   and 
then  can 

".  .  .  bright  April 
Shake  out  her  rain  drenched  hair." 
Now,  don't  get  me  wrong!  I'm  very  fond  of  rain.  I,  too,  have  the 
poet  in  me  and  can  see  the  beauty  and  wonder  in  a  summer  storm  ■ — ■  (that  is, 
if  I'm  indoors  when  it  comes  or  at  least  fully  equipped  with  rubbers,  raincoat, 
kerchief  and  umbrella.)  I  can  appreciate,  with  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay,  the 
loveliness  to  see  when 

".  ,  .  the  world  wih  answering  mirth 
Shakes  joyously  and  each  round  drop 
Rolls,  twinkling,  frotn  the  grass-beade  top." 
but  when  John  Gould  Fletcher  sings: 

"The  wind  runs  laughing  up  the  slope 
Stripping  off  handfuls  of  wet  green  leaves 
To  fling  in  people's  faces" 
.  .  .  then,  I  begin  to  writhe.    You  can  very  well  see  that  no  wet  leaves  are  being 
flung  in  his  face.    No,  he  sits  within  a  nice  warm  house  and  watches  them  hit 
other  people's  faces,  probably  laughing  uproariously.     How  typically  male! 
And  here  another  bone  to  pick  with  Robert  Frost  who  does  the 
some  thing  Fletcher  did.    Frost,  now  is  a  goodly  age  and  probably  would  not 
be  found  dead  out  in  a  rain  storm.    Yet  he  serenely  has  his  young  lover  say 
about  the  next  meeting: 

"//  ought  to  be  in  rain.    Sometime  in  rain. 
In  rain  tomorrow,  shall  we,  if  it  rains? 
But  if  we  must,  in  sunshine." 
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Our  Days 

GLORIA  WAGNER 

The  man  straightened  up  and  brushed  his  damp  brow  with  the  back 
of  one  lean,  soil-grimed  hand.  He  surveyed  the  fence  before  him  critically, 
and  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  stooped  again  to  gather  up  the  hammer,  nails,  and 
stray  pieces  of  lumber. 

"Well,  that's  the  last  of  these  fences  that  will  need  fixing  for  quite 
awhile  yet,"  he  thought,  and  pondered  over  the  fact  that  it  wasn't  the  work 
he  minded,  so  much  as  it  was  the  unbearable  heat.  "Lived  here  all  my  life, 
and  the  only  time  1  can  remember  it's  being  so  hot  was  when  I  was  a  young 
kid  in  high-school.  Second  year.  That  was  the  HOTTEST  summerl  Must 
have  been  even  hotter  than  now." 

He  balanced  his  tools  in  his  arms,  and  began  trudging  back  to  the 
barn — three  fields  away.  He  knew  if  he  turned  his  head  to  the  right  a  little, 
he  could  see  the  blue-gray  mountains  in  the  distance,  and  get  a  little  quiver 
of  appreciation,  too,  in  seeing  the  rose  haze  of  a  sunset  that  settled  softly  over 
all  the  countryside. 

He  lifted  his  eyes  to  the  sky  and  squinted  in  keen  appraisal  of  the 
many  colors  he  could  pick  out  —  beautiful  red  and  orange  shades,  better  than 
he  ever  saw  in  any  technicolor  movie  in  town.  He  could  remember  sunsets 
like  this  for  most  of  his  thirty-four  years,  and  he  could  never  tire  of  them. 
"God's  country"!  —  that's  what  he  claimed  —  even  though  he  had  never 
been  any  other  place.  But  he  knew  —  here  was  all  the  beauty,  and  con- 
tentment any  man  could  hope  for  in  life;  and  also  the  chance  to  earn  a  good, 
decent  living. 

A  tiny,  bare-footed  figure,  in  a  yellow  sunsuit,  ran  up  to  him  and 
hugged  his  knees  —  abruptly  ending  his  thoughts.  "Hello  there,  my  little  mani 
Your  feet  will  be  like  leather  from  not  wearing  shoes." 

"It's  hot.  Daddy,"  five-year-old  Dalton  gasped,  tired  from  his  long 
run  to  his  father. 

"Yes"  —  the  farmer  murmured  —  "if  only  we'd  get  some  rain. 
Three,, weeks  is  a  long  spell  without  it.    And  still  no  signs." 

They  presented  an  amusing  picture  walking  side  by  side  —  Dalton 
jumping  along  with  tiny  steps,  his  blonde  hair  even  lighter  from  the  sun, 
which  had  tanned  his  baby-soft  body  to  a  doughnut-golden  color;  and  the 
man  ambling  along  in  wrinkled,  dirty  overalls  —  thin  and  wiry  almost  to  the 
pomt  of  gauntness,  not  too  tall,  and  wearing  glasses  over  pale  blue  eyes  that 
peered  from  a  red,  bristly,  sun-burned  face. 


They  came  to  the  old,  brown  bean  —  and  the  farmer  shooed  his 
son  off  to  the  house. 

"Tell  your  mother  I'll  be  in  for  supper  as  soon  as  milking  is  done." 
He  dumped  the  armful  of  tools  in  his  "workshop"  —  which  was  just  a  small 
shed  attached  to  the  far  side  of  the  barn  —  and  clumped  into  the  barn  itself, 
where  Dale  —  his  "regular"  hired  hand,  had  begun  milking  some  of  the 
thirteen  cows  already. 

"Finished  four,  this  is  the  fifth,"  the  twenty-year-old  grunted  as  he 
leaned  the  right  side  of  his  face  against  the  soft,  furry  hide  of  the  farmer's  pride 
of  his  holsteins  —  Sue. 

"You  certainly  picked  a  tough  one  —  you'll  be  all  tired  when 
you're  finished  with  her,"  the  man  said  as  he  grabbed  a  stool  and  proceeded 
first  on  another  "tough"  one.  As  he  was  milking,  his  glance  rested  on  the 
floor  of  the  bam  —  and  he  saw  a  cigarette  butt  lying  among  a  few^  wisps  of  hay. 

"Dalel"  he  admonished,  "thought  you  promised  not  to  smoke  in 
the  bam  anymore.  You  know  the  wood  is  rotted  and  dried  up  —  and  with  the 
hay,  and  this  dry  weather  — .  I  know  we  need  a  new  barn,  but  that's  not  the 
way  to  get  it." 

"Ah  gee  —  I  always  forget,"  Dale  sheepishly  murmured,  "I'm  sorry.". 

"New  barn!"  the  farmer  thought.  "Yup  —  we  certainly  do  need  a 
brand  new  one  —  all  the  latest  equipment.  Need  more  cows  too,  so  Gertrude 
and  I  can  build  up  to  a  better  farm  —  give  Dalton  a  good  education.  Then  he 
won't  have  to  be  a  farmer  if  he  doesn't  want  to  —  and  if  he  does,  he  can  bring 
his  leaming  to  where  it  will  do  the  most  good  for  him  and  others.  I'd  like 
him  to  be  a  farmer  —  show  him  how  to  appreciate  things,  keep  him  good  and 
decent." 

All  these  ideas  ran  through  his  mind,  as  he  kept  up  the  rhythmic 
movement  of  his  hands.  A  new  barnl  It  would  help  —  but  it  had  taken  twelve 
years  of  hard  work  to  get  his  own  sixty  acres,  the  old  farmhouse,  this  rickety 
bom  —  and  thirteen  cows.  Well — he'd  keep  on  working.  He  wasn't  dis- 
couraged.   Not  a  bit. 

"Warwickl"  —  Gertmde's  rasping  voice  came  from  the  door  of  the 
bam.  The  man  looked  up  and  saw  his  short,  plump  wife  glaring  at  him. 
"Supper's  getting  cold  —  when're  you  going  to  be  finished?" 

"All  done  now,  I'll  be  right  with  you,"  Warwick  waved  at  her  — 
and  began  straightening  up,  as  she  turned  away.  "Dale,  you  go  in  and  wash 
for  supper  —  I'll  fix  up  here." 

Dale  hurried  off,  anticipating  his  meal  —  and  in  a  few  minutes,  the 
farmer  slid  the  bam  doors  together,  and  began  covering  the  fifty  yards  to 
the  house,  in  an  easy,  carefree  gait. 

Gertmde  certainly  was  a  queer  woman,  now.  Oh,  of  course  he 
loved  her,  and  it  was  a  comfortable  love.  She  certainly  could  cook  good  — 
especially  those  doughnuts  of  hers  —  with  hot  maple  syrup.    And  her  potato 


saladi  Here  Warwick  remembered  he  was  due  to  have  some  tonight,  and 
he  walked  a  Uttle  faster.  But  she  certainly  couldn't  stand  any  kidding  about 
her  weight.  And  she  was  fit  to  be  tied  when  everyone  wasn't  ready  for  meals. 
She  knew  how  to  take  care  of  things  around  the  house,  though.  Yes,  he  loved 
her  —  he  nodded  his  head  —  her  good  points  certainly  outweighed  her  stout- 
ness —  and  he  really  liked  the  little  rasp  in  her  voice.  She  had  pretty  brown 
eyes,  too  —  as  soft  and  deep  as  Sue's  —  and  her  hair  was  naturally  curly. 

"You  should  have  taken  the  truck  to  the  house,"  Gertrude  crisply 
remarked  as  he  struggled  through  the  kitchen  to  wash  up,  "maybe  you'd  have 
gotten  here  sooner.    The  meat  is  barely  warm." 

"Gertrude  —  I'd  eat  your  food  if  it  was  lumpy  from  the  cold.  Besides, 
it's  too  hot  outside  me  to  put  hot  meat  inside  me." 

In  less  than  fifteen  minutes  the  home-made  rolls  had  disappeared 
from  the  table  —  aided  by  huge  pats  of  creamy  butter  —  the  potato  salad 
and  meat  had  minute  remains  on  the  plates,  and  not  one  crumb  of  lemon- 
meringue  pie  was  visible.  Dalton  was  just  finishing  a  huge  glass  of  milk, 
holding  it  tightly  in  two  chubby  hands,  and  looking  over  the  rim  of  his  glass 
at  Dale.  His  round  brown  eyes  were  intent  on  Dale's  cigarette  in  his  right 
hand.  He  loved  to  watch  people  smoke.  He  wished  Daddy  would  smoke,  so 
he  could  always  watch  the  little  blue-gray  ribbon  of  air  come  from  the  ciga- 
rette, and  slowly  curl  upward. 

After  supper,  the  usual  routine  was  followed:  with  his  beloved  toys, 
Dalton  played  on  the  floor;  Gertrude  washed  the  dishes  and  cleaned  the 
kitchen;  Warwick  read  the  papers.  Tonight  was  Friday  night  and  Dale  had  a 
date  with  Rachel  —  the  girl  on  the  next  farm  —  so  he  left  immediately. 

By  ten-thirty,  Dalton  was  contentedly  drowsing  in  his  crib  —  in 
another  year  his  feet  would  be  pushing  through  the  foot-board.  Gertrude 
finished  darning  the  last  sock,  and  looked  across  the  room  at  Warwick,  who 
was  sound  asleep  in  his  rocker,  the  paper  spread  out  across  his  stomach.  She 
tiptoed  out  of  the  room,  knowing  he'd  rather  wake  up  himself  —  and  prepared 
for  bed.  She  was  tired  —  it  had  been  so  hot  and  sticky  in  the  kitchen 
all  day,  with  the  stove  blasting  heat  for  her  baking  and  cooking.  She  was 
very  tired . 

The  clock  on  the  shelf  showed  the  time  to  be  five  after  twelve  when 
Warwick  twitched  suddenly  in  the  chair  —  and  his  eyes  flew  open.  Strange — 
something  had  awakened  him.  lust  then  Dale  came  running  through  the 
kitchen. 

"Mr.  Hunt!  Mr.  Hunt!"  he  cried  hoarsely.  "The  barn's  afire.  The 
cows  are  making  a  terrific  racket.    I  couldn't  get  them  out  alone  -  -  -". 

Warwick's  face  grew  grim.  He  brushed  past  the  boy  —  dashed  out- 
side to  his  barn.  The  flames,  in  only  seconds,  had  become  tall,  roaring  sheets 
of  vivid  orange  and  red  —  playing  against  the  backdrop  of  a  star-studded 
black  sky.    It  was  beautiful  —  and  terrible! 

(Please  turn  to  page  22) 
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Contact! 

MARYGRACE  CALHOUN 

Are  you  saturated  with  education,  weighed  down  with  book  re- 
ports? Would  you  hke  to  be  "out  of  this  world?"  Well — how  about  a  trip 
to  the  moon? 

Way  over  yonder  in  New  York,  within  the  peaceful  orbit  of  Central 
Park,  an  unassuming  mushrooming  structure  waits  impatiently  for  intrepid 
spirits  to  brazen  its  threshold.  Behind  its  modern  facade  lurks  a  fairyland  that 
would  restore  and  intensify  the  childish  fancies  of  even  the  most  disillusioned. 
This  month,  the  not-so-mad  scientists  at  the  Hoyden  Planetarium  ore  featuring 
a  rocket  trip  to  the  moon.  Next  month,  you'll  find  cosmic  bombs  on  the 
calendar  —  six  months  from  now  it  might  be  "How  to  Utilize  Atomic  Energy 
in  Your  Kitchen". 

The  observatory  offers  a  subtle  introduction  to  its  cataclysmic  trip 
and  the  would-be  Buck  Rogers  finds  himself  making  a  nodding  acquaintance 
with  meteorites,  silently  hoping  the  distance  between  them  will  always  remain 
friendly,  bordering  on  coolish.  He  is  amazed  to  learn  that  15  million  of  these 
magnetic  particles  enter  his  earthly  atmosphere  daily  and  relieved  that  few 
descend  to  relieve  their  curiousity.  He  sniffs  in  a  superior  fashion  when  the 
information  that  meteors  are  seldom  hot  is  given,  but  another  item  makes  it 
clear  that  living  in  Tennessee,  Georgia,  or  Arizona  might  keep  him  ducking. 
Just  imagine  someone  throwing  a  trio  of  Mack  Trucks  at  you,  all  travelling 
at  the  rate  of  45  miles  per  second.  You  decide  to  leave  cosmic  play  and 
"shooting  stars"  to  the  angels — 

Two  curious  doors  open  to  disclose  a  room  which  might  have  been 
the  playroom  of  the  young  gods  —  all  about  you  are  fantastic  yet  familiar 
figures.  You  find  your  old  friend  Taurus  winking  at  you  from  across  the  way 
and  a  star-studded  Scorpion  slithering  its  way  across  the  walls.  Here  is  the 
zodiac  as  you  might  see  it  on  a  clear  dark  night  on  some  wind  swept  hilltop. 
Lest  you  be  bedazzled,  you  turn  your  attention  to  that  fascinating  construction 
on  the  ceiling.  The  planets  are  revolving  above  you  —  and  the  pattern  of  our 
private  universe  becomes  clearer  than  any  astronomical  lecture  could  make 
it.  Tiny  Mercury,  rosy  Mars,  Jupiter's  eleven  flying  satellites  —  and  your  own 
earth  with  its  infinitesimal  moon  are  all  circling  about  that  warm,  yellow 
globe  known  as  the  sun. 

Just  when  your  mind  has  settled  nicely  into  that  circular  groove,  you 
are  reminded  that  the  momentous  trip  is  about  to  begin.  An  Al ice-in- Wonder- 
land trance  steals  over  you  as  you  step  behind  this  modem  looking  glass  into 

(Please  turn  to  page  23) 
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Fantasy  of  Fragrance 


MARGOT  E.  SCHULTE 

Have  you  ever  longed  to  be  "Irresistible",  "Indiscrete",  "Risque" 
or  even  "Tabu"?  The  magic  essence  of  perfume  can  make  you  completely 
a  woman  of  mystery,  or  can  as  easily  transform  you  into  "A  Breath  of  Heaven". 
For  centuries  beautiful  women  have  enhanced  their  loveliness  with  its  subtle 
fascination,  and  plain  women  have  made  themselves  unforgettable  with  a 
drop  or  two  of  its  magnetic  charm.  Since  the  beginning  of  time  men  have 
been  susceptible  to  the  entirely  feminine  fragrance  of  the  delicate  blossoms  of 
jasmin  and  saffron,  sandalwood  and  sharon. 

Since  it  was  a  lovely  thing,  perfume  found  its  beginning  as  an 
attribute  of  the  favored  gods  and  goddesses  of  ancient  times.  It  soon  became 
the  prized  treasure  of  kings  and  queens  and  their  nobility.  Plato  and  other 
great  students  of  note  have  always  maintained  that  its  immemorial  connection 
with  beautiful  women  is  related  to  that  exquisite  divinity  which  is  thought  to 
reside  with  beautiful  forms.  The  Far  East  is  the  acknowledged  discoverer  of 
perfume,  and  its  peoples  were  the  first  lovers  and  artists  of  its  creation.  Its 
beautiful  and  fragrant  business  was  lovely  scent,  and  merchants  from  China, 
Persia,  Hindustan,  and  from  Babylonia  and  Assyria  moved  in  a  great  caravan 
across  the  hot  desert  sands,  laden  with  balms  and  spices.  Most  routes  led 
to  the  ancient  city  of  Babylon,  the  first  clearing  place  for  perfumes. 

Unconsciously  perhaps,  the  first  distillers  of  perfumes  were  en- 
deavoring to  capture  something  of  the  essence  of  romance,  the  breathlessness  of 
life's  precious  moments  and  the  reflections  of  ever-changing  moods.  The  word 
perfume  itself  (par,  through;  fumum,  smoke)  indicates  that  its  first  form  was 
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obtcdned  from  burning  aromatic  gum  and  woods.  Although  perfumes  formed 
a  part  of  all  primitive  worship,  the  Ancients  did  not  confine  its  use  to  sacred 
rites  for  long,  and  gradually  it  became  a  necessary  part  of  the  gracious  living 
of  all  those  who  loved  beauty  and  grace. 

With  this  lovely  essence  came  various  meanings  for  its  many 
individual  fragrances.  Jasmin,  which  was  second  only  to  the  rose  in  Persian 
and  Arabian  poetry,  meant  love  and  romance,  and  was  by  far  one  of  the 
favorite  scents.  Sandalwood  which  was  held  precious  by  the  Indian  and 
Chinese  Bhuddists,  carried  with  it  the  aura  of  the  mysterious  and  unknown, 
and  saffron  was  said  to  have  grown  by  his  order,  in  Solomon's  garden.  These 
scents  were  the  nucleus  of  the  ancient  art  of  perfumery,  an  art  cherished  by 
all  nations  who,  for  any  time,  held  the  sceptre  of  civilization. 

It  was  the  returning  crusaders,  bearing  the  exciting  gifts  of  rare 
scents  and  spices  from  the  remote  East  to  their  Ladies,  who  introduced  perfume 
to  Britain.  The  aristocracy  about  this  time  had  instituted  the  gracious  custom 
of  offering  finger  bowls,  with  rose  water  to  their  guests,  a  habit  which  has 
persisted  to  the  present  day.  It  wasn't  easy  for  the  charming  feminine  popu- 
lation of  the  times  to  procure  the  precious  and  beguiling  scent,  since  perfumery 
did  not  form  a  separate  branch  of  trade  in  England  until  some  years  later. 
However  feminine  pulchritude  was  not  to  be  denied,  especially  in  those  days  of 
crossed  garters,  and  gallantly  spread  cloaks,  and  it  was  not  unusual  for  one 
of  the  lovely  ladies  of  the  court  to  slip  past  the  palace  gate,  saved  from  em- 
barrassing identification  by  a  number  of  concealing  veils,  and  surreptitiously 
make  her  way  to  a  Mercer  who  also  offered  for  sale  such  forbidden  articles 
as  rouges,  pomades,  and  early  forms  of  hair  dye. 

Although  they  were  existent,  perfumes  did  not  come  into  popular 
use  in  England  until  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  whose  initial  delight  came 
when  she  was  presented  with  a  pair  of  scented  gloves.  This  suggestion  of 
scenting  clothes  had  originated  in  Italy,  and  is  still  in  common  practice  today. 
The  Good  Queen  carried  with  her  a  pomander — or  pomme  d'amber.  This 
was  made  of  ambergris,  benzoin  and  other  perfumes,  and  was  considered  to 
be  a  certain  prevention  against  infection.  The  idea  that  perfume  was  a  pre- 
ventative continued,  and  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I  great  quantities 
were  used  as  a  preservation  against  the  plague  which  was  sweeping  London 
at  the  time.  Musk  and  civet  were  the  basis  of  most  of  England's  early 
scents,  probably  because  they  were  most  pungent  and  tenacious. 

Alcoholic  perfumes  (the  form  with  which  we  are  most  familiar  today) 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  known  until  the  fourteenth  century  and  the  first 
to  be  naentioned  was  Hungary  Water,  prepared  by  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Hungary 
in  the  year  1370,  from  a  hermit's  recipe.  It  has  been  told  that  she  became  so 
beautiful  through  the  use  of  her  own  product  that  when  she  was  seventy-two 
the  King  of  Poland  asked  for  her  hand  in  marriage.  Who  could  improve  upon 
such  a  recommendation?  It  was  a  wise  person  who  said,  "To  trade  in  perfume 
is  to  belong  to  romance."    Madame  DuBarry's  recipe  for  youth  was  a  perfumed 
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lotion  compounded  for  her  by  her  own  personal  perfumer. 

An  interesting  aid  to  glamor,  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  the 
following  recipe: 

"Take  a  young  raven  from  the  nest.  Feed  it  on  hard  eggs  for 
forty  days.    Kill  it,  and  then  distill  it  with  myrtle  leaves,  talc  and  almond  oil." 

The  very  development  and  use  of  perfume  seems  to  have  a  breath 
of  charm  and  romance.  Homer,  Milton,  Shakespeare  and  Tennyson  have  sung 
its  praises  and  accepted  it  as  one  of  the  most  delightful  graces  of  femininity. 

The  perfumer  must  be  one  who  can  combine  in  himself  many 
gifts.  He  must  be  at  once  a  man  of  science,  as  well  as  something  of  a  poet 
and  a  psychologist.  He  must  have  both  a  delicate  sense  of  balance  and  the 
power  of  suggestion  in  his  art. 

The  peculiar  power  of  perfume  on  the  memory  (well  known  to 
every  woman),  its  action  on  the  imagination,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
creates  pictures  and  and  recalls  far  distant  events,  are  so  analagous  to  sound 
and  color,  that  although  the  connection  has  not  been  scientifically  proven  it 
seems  impossible  to  doubt  a  connection  among  the  three. 

While  the  world's  immemorial  scents  still  come  from  their  mys- 
terious sources  in  the  East,  the  Modern  Mecca  for  perfume,  before  the  war, 
was  the  South  of  France.  Bulgaria  has  had  a  special  distinction  for  the  fine 
quality  of  attar  of  roses  distilled  from  the  heady  blooms  of  its  exquisite  rose 
gardens.  England  has  always  taken  top  honors  for  lavender  and  peppermint. 
But  it  was  South  France  which  claimed  the  first  place.  In  Cannes  we  found 
rose  acacia,  jasmin,  and  eroli  oil.  Nimes  was  noted  for  thyme,  rosemary  and 
lavender,  and  Nice  was  famous  for  her  vast  fields  of  fragrantly  fresh  violets. 
The  very  beehive  of  activity  was  situated  in  Grasse,  France.  Grasse,  before 
the  war,  had  some  fifty  distilleries  of  perfume.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  con- 
ceive of  the  huge  quantities  of  flowers  cultivated  and  used  in  this  district  alone. 
At  Grasse,  some  sixty  thousand  acres  were  given  to  the  cultivation  of  flowers 
which  produced  between  seven  and  nine  thousand  pounds  of  blossoms  a 
year.  2,264,000  pounds  of  roses  alone  were  used.  The  necessity  for  such 
mass  cultivation  is  made  evident  when  we  understand  that  it  requires  25,000 
pounds  of  roses  to  produce  one  litre  of  essence. 

There  are  many  involved  methods  of  making  perfumes,  for  it  is 
indeed  an  art.  Extraction  is  the  general  name  given  to  the  process  used  to 
extract  the  essence  from  flowers  to  which  the  process  of  distillation  would  be 
unsuitable.  This  process  known  as  "enfleurage"  as  well  as  "mascerotion"  has 
been  widely  used  in  the  South  of  France. 

Artificial  flower  oils  are  extensively  used  in  the  perfume  industry 
for  cosmetics  as  well  as  a  basis  for  perfumes.  It  is  the  "absolutes"  which  are 
skillfully  blended  with  the  synthetics,  balsams,  and  animal  extracts  that  form 
the  delightful  essence  so  appreciated. 

Finished  perfumes  ore  prepared  from  artificial  flower  oils  by 
solution  in  alcohol  of  about  80%  strength.     They  are  blended  with  balsams 

{Please  turn  to  page  31) 
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Foxholes  to  Broadway 

FLORENCE  BURNS 

Some  years  ago  a  struggling  young  actor  in  London  was  faced 
with  two  equally  disconcerting  alternatives:  one,  to  go  on  relief;  two,  to  accept 
a  Shakespearian  role.  In  desperation  he  chose  Shakespeare,  and  then  found 
he  loved  it.  And  that,  according  to  Maurice  Evans,  is  how  he  came  to  be  a 
Shakespearian  actor. 

Has  he  ever  regretted  his  decision?  Apparently  not,  for  when 
faced  with  another  set  of  alternatives  a  few  years  ago,  he  unhesitatingly  con- 
firmed his  earlier  action.  During  the  war,  Mr.  Evans  was  a  member  of  an 
entertainment  unit  in  the  South  Pacific.  He  had  appeared  in  a  number  of 
dramatic  productions  and  was  well  aware  of  the  tastes  of  his  soldier  audiences. 
Then,  probably  because  he  was  dying  for  a  breath  of  Shakespeare,  he  deter- 
mined to  experiment  with  no  less  a  play  than  HAMLET. 

Strange  as  this  choice  may  see,  Mr.  Evans  considered  it  quite 
appropriate.  To  him,  HAMLET  is  a  problem  of  adjustment,  and  the  problem 
of  adjustment  is  universal.  Every  one  of  the  men  fighting  in  the  South  Pacific 
was  constantly  adjusting  himself  to  the  changing  conditions  of  warfare.  Con- 
sequently the  story  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark  who  avenged  his  father's  death 
would  have  a  direct  appeal  for  the  audience. 

In  considering  the  production  problems  Mr.  Evans  realized  very 
forcefully  the  direct  relationship  that  existed  between  the  soldier  audience 
and  the  London  audience  for  whom  Shakespeare  wrote.  For  Shakespeare 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  well-lighted,  well-heated,  technically  advan- 
tageous theatre.  His  audience  was  not  composed  of  pseudo-sophisticates  but 
was  vigorous  and  vociferous.  And  what  did  Mr.  Evans  face  but  keen,  hard- 
bitten veterans  whose  only  theatre  was  a  clearing,  who  sat  on  the  ground 
and  demanded  satisfying  entertainment. 

It  was  with  this  audience  in  mind  that  Maurice  Evans  planned 
his  modernization  of  HAMLET.  For  an  audience  that  might  be  alerted  at  any 
moment,  the  original,  full-length  production  of  HAMLET  was  impossible.  The 
playing  time  had  to  be  cut  and  it  had  to  be  cut  with  some  specific  plan  in 
mind.  This  is  the  way  it  was  actually  done:  Mr.  Evans  cut  only  what  he 
thought  Shakespeare,  the  master  dramatist,  would  have  cut  had  he  been  re- 
vising it.  All  lines  of  topical  interest  were  eliminated.  Phrases  and  sentences 
which  did  not  further  the  action  were  dropped,  but  in  no  case  was  the  wording 
altered.  The  Gravedigger  scene  was  not  included  because  Mr.  Evans  had 
never  considered  it  particularly  humorous;  because,  finally,  it  represented  a 
saving  of  fiften  precious  minutes.  When  the  revision  had  been  completed, 
the  play  ran  just  under  three  hours. 

{Please  turn  to  page  31) 
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stop  -  Over 

NANCY  COOK 

Fine  rain  drizzled  silver  through  the  blackness.  The  metal  doors 
of  the  waiting  room  opened  spasmodically  to  let  in  a  white-uniformed  mechanic 
or  a  bedraggled  service  man.  The  field  was  quietly  desolate  without  the  hum 
of  normal  traffic.  Only  necessary  routine  flights  took  off  on  nights  like  that 
for  the  war  was  over  and  civilians  demand  comfort.  At  the  main  desk,  a  girl 
in  a  wrinkled  blue  uniform  checked  a  passenger  list  with  a  soldier  clad  in 
careless  fatigues.  Voices  crackled  with  annoyance  from  the  baggage  room 
in  the  rear.  Vitality  is  low  between  three  and  five  in  the  morning,  humor 
is  bitter. 

A  small  detachment  of  soldiers  lounged  on  the  red  leather  seats, 
ticketed  in  yellow  like  rather  dull  children.  A  couple  slept  face  down  stretched 
at  full  length.  Others  smoked,  walked  to  the  PX  for  coffee,  then  tried  to  sleep 
in  their  own  turn.  A  man  who  had  lost  his  baggage  was  systematically  cursing 
Fort  Totten  in  a  low  concentrated  tone,  oblivious  to  his  lack  of  audience. 
Unshaven  and  rumpled,  peace-time  soldiers  hurried  up  and  waited. 

The  door  re-opened  to  admit  a  civilian  struggling  with  a  suit- 
case, a  portable,  a  brief-case,  and  a  bottle.  Tall  and  well-brushed,  he  strode 
up  to  the  desk,  radiating  well-being.  He  pushed  his  hat  to  the  back  of  his 
head  and  smiled  expansively  at  the  girl  in  the  blue  uniform. 

"I'm  Andrew  Peters  ...  I  hove  a  priority  for  Flight  916  leaving 
Hangar  4  for  England." 

Silently  she  thumbed  through  crisp  pink  sheets. 

"Yes,  here  you  are.    Have  you  your  medical  clearance?" 

"Certainly."    Peters  exhibited  a  document. 

The  girl  eyed  it  incuriously.  "All  right.  The  emigration  officer 
is  right  here." 

"Oh,  don't  bother  about  him.     I  don't  need  him." 

"No?  Why  not?"  The  girl  looked  as  if  she  had  heard  all  the 
stories  before. 

"I'm  carrying  diplomatic  mail."  He  reached  into  the  case  for 
another  folder. 

"I  see  .  .  .  okay.  Where's  Captain  Owens?  I  can't  find  — " 
She  turned  away  from  her  customer,  disinterested  as  soon  as  regulations 
were  satisfied. 

At  a  loss  for  a  minute,  the  businessman  surveyed  the  room,  eyeing 
the  sprawling  bodies  with  a  faint  distaste.  They  did  not  fit  in  with  the 
polished  soldier  on  the  recruiting  poster  or  even  with  the  romantically  tattered 
veteran  on  the  war-time  splashers.     One  of  the  weary  men  watched  him 
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through  the  haze  of  his  cigarette,  then  spoke  to  the  rumpled  figure  beside  him. 
The  slow  insolent  speculation  carried  to  Peters,  making  him  flush  and  turn 
quickly  toward  the  PX.  The  sign  read,  "For  ATC  Personnel  Only"  but  who 
watched  signs  at  three  in  the  morning  when  there  was  only  a  peace  on? 

Peters  drank  his  coffee  standing  until  a  mechanic  moved  off  a 
red-covered  stool  and  out  a  door  labelled  HANGAR.  Balancing  on  the  wobbly 
perch,  he  ordered  another  cup.  When  he  finished,  he  pulled  out  a  bill-fold  and 
extracted  a  dollar.  A  tiny  watch  charm  dropped  to  the  counter  with  a  dull 
clink.  The  soldier  next  to  him  stopped  the  object  from  rolling  to  the  floor,  then 
held  it  out. 

"Thanks,  thanks  a  lot.  I  wouldn't  want  that  to  get  lost."  Peters 
laughed  and  slid  the  shining  seal  back  into  a  pocket  of  the  folder. 

"Yeah?  Maybe  it'd  be  safe  to  carry  it  on  your  watch  chain." 
The  Sergeant  glanced  at  the  flexible  links. 

"I  suppose  so,  but  you  know  how  you  get  careless  with  those 
things." 

"No,  I  don't.  I  never  had  platinum  chains  and  charms  to  get 
careless  with."    The  answer  was  short  and  terse. 

Peters  looked  rebuffed  and  likeable  in  his  dismay.  In  spite  of 
himself,  the  Sergeant  grinned. 

"Sorry,  didn't  mean  to  be  so  quick  —  but  I'm  just  taking  off  to 
finish  my  time  overseas  and  I'm  edgy." 

"Sa-ay,  that's  tough."  Peters  saw  the  wedding  band  on  the 
Sergeant's  hand.    "Just  get  married?" 

"No,  I've  been  married  for  some  time  now.  Just  got  drafted  a 
little  while  before  the  war  ended  so  I've  got  a  good  hitch  to  go  yet." 

"Mess  —  Still,  there's  lots  to  keep  you  busy  over  there.  —  Two 
more  cups  of  coffee,  please  —  Lots  to  see  and  do." 

"Peace-time  soldiering?  Don't  make  me  laughl"  The  Sergeant 
made  a  face  at  the  steaming  coffee.  "In  the  war  at  least  you  could  kid  your- 
self along  that  you  had  a  reason  for  wasting  a  couple  of  years  of  your  life. 
You  were  all  sharped  up  when  you  were  out  on  the  town  and  everybody 
thought  you  were  a  great  guy.  Now  you're  just  another  problem  for  the 
psycho-analysist  —  something  to  be  reconverted."  He  picked  up  his  coffee 
and  drank. 

"Are  you  going  to  have  trouble  reconverting?  Haven't  you  got 
a  job  to  come  back  to?" 

"Nothing  special.  I  was  trying  to  get  on  civil  service,  but  that's 
snafu  for  a  couple  of  years  now.  Anyway,  a  million  other  guys  with  veteran's 
credit  have  the  same  idea." 

They  stood  up  and  began  to  wander  about  the  PX. 

{Please  turn  to  page  32) 
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The  Brownstone  Beehive 

ELFRIEDA  GOGOLICK 

Sandwiched  safely  between  the  modern  skyscrapers  and  the  old 
brownstone  houses  of  midtown  Manhattan  is  the  tiny  store  occupied  by  the 
Catholic  Book  Service.  A  busy  shopper  hurrying  along  West  54  Street  to  attend 
the  2:40  matinee  at  the  Ziegfeld  Theater  would  pass  by  without  a  glance,  but 
having  made  an  appointment  to  interview  Miss  Helen  Henderson,  I  paused  by 
the  cozy  sidwalk  shop  at  number  54,  descended  three  steps,  and  walked  in. 

Miss  Helen  Henderson,  the  charming  young  woman  who  conducts 
.he  Catholic  Book  Service,  is  an  indefatigable  talker  and  has  a  fund  of  in- 
formation about  the  book  business  at  her  fingertips.  She  only  pauses  in  her 
enthusiastic  description  of  her  work  to  answer  her  phone  which  rings  aggres- 
sively about  every  four  minutes.  However,  the  most  remarkable  thing  about 
her  is  the  fact  that,  although  she  has  worked  with  the  Catholic  Book  Service 
for  nine  years  and  has  come  into  contact  with  a  formidable  array  of  books, 
she  has  not  had  to  resort  to  the  subterfuge  of  wearing  glasses. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  Catholic  Book  Service's  under- 
takings. Miss  Henderson  had  to  go  back  into  its  history  a  few  years.  Originally 
a  parish  enterprise,  the  Catholic  Book  Service  was  begun  ten  years  ago  in 
Holy  Name  Parish,  West  97th  Street,  New  York.  Its  program  was  fourfold 
including  a  lending  library,  book  store,  periodical  service,  and  lecture  forum. 
Its  purpose  was  to  promote  the  ideas  and  principles  of  the  Church  through 
Catholic  writings  and  the  writings  of  secular  authors,  Catholic  in  viewpoint, 
and  through  the  lectures.  Emphasis  was  placed  not  only  on  best  sellers, 
popular  fiction,  and  light  essays,  but  also  on  non-fiction,  especially  the  social 
sciences,  history,  and  dogma,  as  well  as  on  magazines.  The  library  was 
organized  to  be  self-sustaining,  a  simplified  annual  membership  fee  and  penny 
a  day  rental  system  being  sufficient  to  cover  expenses.  Profits  are  used  to 
increase  the  facilities  of  the  service. 

Although  they  did  no  advertising,  news  of  the  Catholic  Book  Service 
spread  rapidly,  and  one  and  a  half  years  after  its  inception  it  was  listed  by 
Father  Stephen  Brown,  S.J.,  the  English  bibliographer.  In  1940  it  moved  to  a 
more  centralized  position  on  East  50th  Street,  and  in  1945  to  its  present  home. 

In  the  ten  years  of  its  existence,  the  Catholic  Book  Service  has  ac- 
complished deeds  far  beyond  its  initial  scope.  It  has  launched  over  four 
hundred  Catholic  lending  libraries  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  in 
such  far  off  countries  as  India.  Each  of  these  libraries  is  independent  and  self- 
sustaining.    Some  of  the  libraries  are  the  Washington  Catholic  Library,  Barclay 

{Please  turn  to  page  37) 
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Every  cheer  has  its  leaderl  And  here's  an  S.J.C.  cheer  leader 
with  lots  of  pep.  Manager  of  the  varsity,  you'll  discover  her  artistic  talent 
in  a  "poster  for  every  game".  And  if  you  think  she  cuts  a  mean  circle  with  a 
compass  as  a  Math  major,  you  should  see  her  on  ice.  Anyway,  we  had  a 
preview  of  her  graceful  movements  as  an  ice  skater  in  the  Junior  G.A.  As  a 
member  of  the  Religion  Committee,  her  voice  has  a  familiar  ring  over  the 
loud  speaker  at  prayer-time.  But  it's  heard  to  best  advantage  in  the  locker 
room  when  she  shouts,  "Step  up,  gals,  and  buy  your  boosters." 

A  Japanese  comb  tucked  over  her  right  ear,  and  a  Psych  book 
under  her  left  arm  —  and  she's  off  down  the  hall.  One  of  our  busiest  seniors, 
she's  constantly  speeding  from  an  Attendance  Committee  meeting  to  her  valu- 
able position  as  forward  on  the  varsity.  Spare  moments  of  chatter  find  her 
discussing  her  little  nephew  whom  she  uses  as  a  victim  for  her  Child  Psych 
tests.  Maybe  you  have  overheard  her  as  President  of  Mercier  expounding 
the  philosophical  theories  of  Maritain,  or  perhaps  you'll  remember  her 
dramatic  achievements.  And  don't  be  surprised  if  she  approaches  you  on 
the  price  of  tickets  to  South  America  —  her  ambition  is  to  continue  her  edu- 
cation at  the  University  of  Chile! 

This  is  the  gal  who  specializes  in  slings  and  splints  —  they've 
become  a  habiti  She's  a  Soph  who,  between  choir  practice  and  German 
Club,  manages  to  spend  her  free  moments  in  the  gym  breaking  fingers  and 
dislocating  shoulders.  She  gave  up  the  idea  of  dedicating  her  life  to  a  bunsen 
burner  and  decided  that  a  future  including  blank  verse  and  dactyls  (not  to 
mention  the  well-known  creative  writing  course!)  is  more  in  her  line.  Remember 
her  in  last  year's  Freshman  G.A.  —  brown  baggy  suit,  black  handlebar  mus- 
tache and  black  derby?  This  year  she  doubled  as  re-write  girl  and  soloist 
in  the  Sophomore  G.A.  She  has  a  weird  penchant  for  combining  strawberry 
and  lemon  ice  cream.  But  you  can't  mistake  this  gal  —  she  has  a  bubbling 
sense  of  humor  and  a  great  capacity  for  fun. 


Scooper— Dorothy  Bloodgood 
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Mass  Murder 

FLORENCE  BURNS 

After  I  had  been  in  the  theatre  five  minutes,  I  thought  I  had  made  a 
mistake.  The  letter  had  clearly  stated  that  a  reception  and  interview  would 
be  held  at  the  Actor's  Theatre  and  that  Mr.  Actor  himself  would  be  present. 
There  was  no  sign  of  a  reception  —  probably  that  phrase  meant  that  you  could 
walk  in  the  front  door,  instead  of  sneaking  in  the  back  way.  And  just  how  an 
interview  could  be  held  in  this  fairly  large  theatre  was  already  beginning  to 
puzzle  me  when  a  new  wave  of  "interviewers"  appeared  on  the  scene.  I 
decided  at  this  point  that  this  must  be  a  gathering  of  the  Sinatra  clan  —  in 
disguise,  of  course. 

The  disguises  were  fairly  effective.  A  close  inspection  of  each  in- 
dividual, taken  separately,  would  never  justify  the  conclusion.  You  would 
never  suspect  that  beneath  each  polished  exterior  beat  a  rabid  admirer's 
heart.  Yet  beat  it  did,  even  if  it  was  in  the  form  of  blank  verse.  For  Mr.  Actor 
was  nothing  if  not  a  Shakespearian  actor.  Of  course  he  had  tried  his  hand 
at  other  things,  but  what  has  eternal  youthfulness  so  much  as  Shakespeare? 

At  twelve  o'clock  I  became  impatient.  If  I  had  been  late,  Mr.  Actor 
would  certainly  not  have  waited  for  me.  At  twelve-fifteen  I  was  still  waiting 
for  him,  I  and  a  theatre  full  of  people.  The  steady  hum  of  voices  from  New 
York's  more  intellectual  group,  suddenly  changed  to  an  ecstatic  sigh  as  Mr. 
Actor  himself  was  introduced. 

He  smiled  genially,  looked  carefully  throughout  the  house  to 
estimate  the  number  present.  For  the  first  time  I  was  glad  that  there  were  a 
great  many  people  there;  I  am  sure  he  would  not  have  stayed  if  the  house 
had  not  been  filled  to  capacity.  Since  he  is  a  good  actor,  he  is  capable  of 
giving  a  good  imitation  of  an  actor  being  extremely  informal.  It  was  one  more 
character  portrayal  added  to  his  repertoire.  He  related  a  few  of  his  more 
unfortunate  experiences  behind  the  footlights,  and  his  manner  invited  the 
audience  to  join  him  in  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  foibles  of  mankind.  The  audience's 
laugh  rather  resembled  sympathetic  clucking  than  anything  else.  They  warmed 
to  him  immeasurably  more,  if  that  was  possible,  when  he  spoke  convincingly 
about  his  fears  at  facing  such  a  group.  As  his  press  agent  would  soy,  rapport 
had  been  established. 

When  at  last  he  launched  himself  on  the  topic  to  be  discussed, 
he  produced  from  nowhere  reams  of  paper  carefully  typed.  In  a  resonant  voice 
he  proceeded  to  read  to  us  for  more  than  half  an  hour.  At  several  points  he 
had  to  decipher  what  was  written.    Undoubtedly  his  typewriter's  handwriting 

(Please  turn  to  page  23) 


The  Right  Combination 

ROSEMARY  GLIMM 

Jonie  had  curly  hair!  I  think  that  was  the  most  horrible  thing  about 
the  whole  situation.  I,  too,  had  curly  hair  but  only  on  occasion,  that  is  between 
12:00  noon  when  the  morning  dampness  had  cleared  and  5:00  in  the  after- 
noon when  the  evening  mist  crept  in.  But  Janie  had  had  curls  through  every 
minute  of  that  last  sweltering  summer  before  Bill  had  gone  away. 

Mind  you,  not  that  I  don't  like  Janie  —  she's  my  very  best  friend 
and  under  ordinary  circumstances  I  wouldn't  resent  her  hair  or  her  cute  nose 
or  her  'oh — so  sweet'  way  of  getting  around  every  fellow  she  met  —  no, 
normally  I  could  take  it.  But  with  Bill  coming  home  and  Janie  on  the  loose 
I  was  scared.  I  shouldn't  hove  been.  I  should  have  been  resigned,  because 
the  outcome  was  obvious.  Bill  was  a  perfect  buff  for  Janie.  Big  to  her  little- 
blonde  to  her  brunette  —  and  oh  so  susceptible  to  those  big  brown  eyes.  Bill 
and  Janie — Janie  and  Bill — it  even  sounds  just  right,  doesn't  it?  Oh  yes,  it 
does.  I've  tried  it  often  enough,  it  has  a  lilt  to  it,  not  like  Eleanor  and  Bill. 
That  has  such  a  staid,  conventional  sound. 

That's  another  thing  about  Janie.  She's  never  Jane,  always  Janie, 
while  I'm  Eleanor  and  never  Ellie.  It's  just  the  way  we're  made,  I  guess. 
Janie's  a  Janie  and  I'm  an  Eleanor. 

Well,  that  was  the  way  things  stood  before  Bill  came  home  for  his 
three  weeks  furlough.  Maybe  I  should  tell  you  about  Bill  —  but  how  can  I, 
I'm  so  prejudiced.  He's  wonderful  and  charming  and  good-looking  —  not 
handsome  but  clean  cut.  Smart  too  —  a  boy  who's  going  to  be  someone  im- 
portant, I  don't  think  anyone  sees  his  wonderfulness  the  way  I  do.  But  it's 
there  and  some  day  someone  beside  me  is  going  to  appreciate  him.  He  has 
only  one  great  fault — or  at  lease  he  had  it  before  he  left  —  he's  too  agreeable. 

Janie  had  always  had  him  on  the  string,  but  after  he  had  gone  she 
found  out  that  he  was  not  as  careful  a  writer  as  she  had  expected.  I  guess 
he  was  showing  his  independence.  Anyway  he  was  coming  back  now  —  to 
Janie.    I  was  sure.    And  so  was  Janie. 

— So  sure  that  she  called  for  me  to  go  with  her  to  the  station  when 
she  went  to  meet  him.  I  couldn't  restrain  the  nasty  feeling  that  maybe  she 
wanted  to  gloat. 

We  started  out  along  the  shady  old  street.  I  had  been  playing  tennis 
and  still  wore  a  scarlet  flush.  It  was  a  beastly  hot  day,  anyway.  Janie, 
though  looked  lovely  and  cool  in  a  blue  gingham  dress  —  seeming  very  much 

{Please  turn  to  page  33) 
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OUR  DAYS  {Continued  from  page  10) 

The  farmer  worked  quickly.  He  and  Dale  had  four  of  his  herd 
safely  outside  when  they  were  joined  by  two  more  farmers.  One  more  trip  — 
and  eight  more  cows  were  safe.  Warwick  turned  to  get  his  last  cow,  Sue, 
when  the  whole  barn  —  glowing  timber  now  —  completely  crumbled  before  his 
eyes.  He  stumbled  backwards,  and  with  a  choked  exclamation  stared  un- 
seeing at  the  volunteer  firemen  busily  at  work. 

Then  he  shook  himself  into  action  —  and  briskly  joined  the  workers, 
until  his  hands  were  red  and  sore,  and  the  flames  had  vanished.  There  was 
only  a  black  smouldering  ruin  remaining.  Neighbors  puttered  around,  offering 
shelter  for  his  herd.  After  proper  arrangements  were  made,  Warwick  dared 
to  turn  to  his  family. 

Gertrude's  face  was  strained  and  white.  Dalton  clung  to  her  skirts, 
still  sleepy.     Gertrude's  lips  moved,  and  words  came  haltingly. 

"Dale  feels  bad  —  he  said  it  was  his  fault.  He  and  Rachel  were 
in  the  barn.  He  had  a  smoke  before  he  took  her  home.  He  can't  remember 
what  he  did  with  the  cigarette  —  that  girl  always  had  him  whoozy  in  the  head. 
He  came  back  from  her  home  and  saw  the  fire  —  What  are  you  going  to  do?" 

Warwick  wearily  shrugged  his  shoulders  —  "I'll  talk  to  him 
tomorrow." 

"We'll  have  to  build  another  barn,  Warwick,"  Gertrude  said  as  she 
hesitatingly  put  her  hand  out  to  him.  He  took  it  in  his  own  bruised  hands,  and 
turned  to  take  another  look  at  what  was  left  of  the  old  barn. 

"Yes.  "We'll  be  lucky  if  we  can  have  one  as  good  as  that.  It 
means  just  that  much  more  work  for  us  —  but  we'll  be  all  right.  Gertrude, 
Sue  is  lost,  too.    We  only  have  twelve  cows  now." 

Dalton  looked  searchingly  into  his  father's  face. 

"Daddy",  he  puzzled,  "is  thirteen  cows  bad  luck?" 

The  farmer  smiled  down  at  his  five-year  old,  and  rumpled  his  hair. 

"Nope,  son,  nothing  is  ever  bad  luck  when  what  you  treasure 
most  is  safe." 

The  three  walked  slowly  side  by  side  back  to  their  farmhouse  — 
and  the  resumed  blackness  of  the  night  lay  about  their  bodies  like  a  protecting 
mantle. 
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MASS    MURDER  {Continued  from  page  20) 

resembled  mine  —  slightly  erratic.  At  last  he  had  finished  the  task  assigned 
him;  to  spare  himself  the  necessity  for  answering  questions  which  were  either 
inane  or  superior,  he  introduced  the  producer  of  the  play.  The  groans  that 
reverberated  throughout  the  theatre  would  have  done  credit  to  Sinatra's  fans  on 
one  of  their  more  exuberant  days.  Mr.  Actor  simply  smiled  modestly  and 
benignly.  He  excused  himself  as  he  casually  settled  on  the  steps  of  the  set. 
In  my  younger  days  I  had  seen  such  poses  in  the  better  movie  magazines  but 
I  never  would  have  believed  a  grown  man  capable  of  such  a  performance  so 
early  in  the  afternoon.  At  intervals  he  interjected  comments  to  keep  interest 
alive  until  the  photographers  could  arrive  —  yes,  the  photographers.  Three 
of  them  crept  silently  out  on  to  the  stage  and  after  taking  one  or  two  per- 
functory pictures  of  Mr.  Actor,  they  confined  themselves  to  snapping  the 
audience  .  Undoubtedly  we  made  the  late  afternoon  editions  of  the  New  York 
papers. 

At  a  little  after  one,  the  performance  ended.  The  intellectuals 
struggled  from  their  seats,  some  hotly  discussing  which  phase  of  Mr.  Actor's 
personality  was  most  responsible  for  his  success,  while  others  compared  textual 
notes  on  the  play. 

One  man's  meat  may  be  another  man's  poison,  but  as  I  view  them, 
mass  interviews  are  mass  murder! 
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OwiN  i  /\0  i  ( Continued  from  page  11) 

a  huge  arena  which  will  serve  as  your  space  ship  deluxe.  You  gaze  at  the  con- 
trols, a  strange,  metallic  contraption  resembling  nothing  so  much  as  an 
elongated  copper  bug.  The  presence  of  others  is  reassuring,  so  you  settle 
back  comfortably  to  await  the  inevitable. 

Radar  contact  with  the  moon  must  be  ascertained  before  your 
journey  to  that  satellite  begins,  so  in  the  fashion  prescribed  by  our  Army  en- 
gineers, it  is  accomplished.  A  golden  arrow  flashes  across  the  panorama  of 
the  heavens  above  you,  and  just  2V2  seconds  later  bounces  back  —  your 
oscilloscope  jiggles  wildly  and  a  faint  buzz  sounds  in  your  ears.  Your  pilot 
chants  the  well-known,  "Contact, — Over",  and  the  journey  begins. 

Your  eyes  are  glued  to  the  pale  white  moon — you  really  are  in- 
different to  the  speed  of  over  400  miles  an  hour  and  you  are  only  vaguely  aware 
of  the  recurrent  swish-swish  of  the  recharging  jet  tubes.  Ordinarily  the  trip 
would  consume  twenty-five  days,  but  this  is  another  occasion,  and  you  ore 
amazed  at  the  nearness  of  your  objective.  The  light  and  dark  portions,  which 
make  up  the  "man  in  the  moon's  face  resolve  into  hills  and  valleys,  mountain 
ranges  higher  by  far  than  any  you  could  imagine  on  earth.  A  sudden  swerve 
and  plunge,  and  there  you  are  —  in  the  midst  of  a  crater  on  the  mooni 

So  you  take  off  once  more  through  the  now  charted  heavens,  whish 
through  the  constellations  and  arrive  once  more  in  little  old  New  York. 

You  leave  the  Planetarium,  to  all  appearance,  but  for  the  next  few 
days,  your  friends  note  that  you  still  have  your  head  in  the  cloudsl 
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One  Block  East 

MARGOT  E.  SCHULTE 

Someone,  preferably  a  Max  Schulman  or  a  F.P.A.,  should  compose 
a  most  erudite  and  to-the-point  expose  of  the  vagaries  of  life  on  the  WHOLE  of 
42nd  Street.  Too  long,  highly  intellectual  magazines  like  LOOK,  LIFE, 
LIBERTY  and  that  new  slick  PURSUIT,  have  given  realms  of  space  to  delightful 
descriptions  of  how  many  tons  of  chewing  gum  are  scraped  from  the  sidewalk 
in  front  of  the  Paramount  Theatre,  how  many  millions  of  sailors  cross  Times 
Square  against  the  lights  every  Saturday  night  and  how  many  varieties  of 
Neanderthal  man  emerge  from  under  the  ground  every  other  minute,  courtesy 
of  IRT,  BMT  and  IND. 

The  time  has  come  for  some  keen  student  of  the  human  machine 
to  pocket  his  yo-yo  with  determination,  and  to  move  from  the  glitter,  one  block 
to  the  east  where  the  ghouls  gather.  He  will  know  immediately  when  he  has 
reached  his  destination.  Where  else  do  moles  with  packs  on  back  crawl  into 
buildings?  The  scene  of  his  little  observation  is  to  take  place  on  the  southwest 
comer  of  42nd  Street  and  5th  Avenue  (the  one  next  to  Avenue  of  the  Americas). 
Here,  situated  with  the  smugness  that  comes  from  security,  is  the  famous  New 
York  Public  Library.  He  will  find  that  the  entrance  requirements  ore  stiff. 
If  a  copy  of  the  Daily  News  protrudes  from  his  pocket  he  might  as  well  realize 
that  a  face  lifting  is  the  only  thing  that  will  make  a  future  entre  bearable. 

He  will  find  the  whole  procedure  a  little  trying  on  his  sense  of 
individual  importance.  He  is  divested  by  a  gimlet  eyed  guard  of  any  printed 
matter  that  might  possibly  be  used  later  to  conceal  the  original  papyrus 
Cleopatra  received  from  Marc  Antony.  There  are  rumors  among  those  "who 
have  been"  that  the  newest  is  a  fluroscope  which  will  be  used  to  detect  the 
presence  of  small  tools,  excellent  for  a  masterly  job  of  defacing.  In  the  winter 
months  the  atmosphere  of  scholarly  pursuit  is  par  excellence.  The  main 
corridors  give  a  most  accurate  impression  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  Mead  Hall. 
Those  characters  who  would  have  you  think  they  are  trying  the  marble 
benches  for  size  are,  in  reality,  traveling  minstrels  adding  immortal  stanzas 
to  BEOWULF. 

For  those  foolish,  but  admirable  souls  who  are  determined  to  sacri- 
fice themselves  on  the  altar  of  learning,  the  way  to  knowledge  is  hard  here. 
There  is  a  motto,  engraved  with  the  blood  of  students  who  perished  in  the 
North  Reading  Room,  which  reads  "Only  The  Brave  May  Enter  This  Loir"  or, 
in  Sanskrit,  "Amor  Omnia  Vincit". 

The  record  minimum  time  for  obtaining,  in  one's  hands,  the  tome 
(Please  turn  to  page  33) 
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Putt  It  There! 

GLORIA  WAGNER 

Spring'  comes  'round  but  once  a  year  —  oh,  woe  —  so  we  should 
take  all  outdoor  advantages  of  it.  For  college  women  who  feel  the  grind  has 
aged  them  considerably  ("Shoot  if  you  will  this  old  gray  head"),  it  might  be 
better  to  take  exercise  in  a  subtle,  watch-it-creep-up-on-you  form.  The  sedate 
game  of  golf  is  one  method.  "Old-hands"  at  the  sport  need  merely  to  scratch 
the  rust  off  their  clubs,  blow  the  dust  out  of  golf  bags,  and  decide  which 
balls  can  be  used  again  for  more  fairway  rolling  (unless  you  know  the  ex- 
Black  Market  King  who  has  an  over-supply  of  some  new  balls). 

Novices,  however,  need  to  stock  in  on  a  few  basic  weapons.  A 
driver,  four  wood,  five  and  eight  irons,  and  a  putter  are  good  for  a  starter  — 
and  balls,  of  course,  always  balls!  (We  must  keep  this  sport  "legit"!)  Also, 
try  to  have  a  handful  of  tees  always  near  you  —  the  plastic  ones  are  the  most 
practical,  and  they  look  so  pretty,  too,  being  fashioned  in  the  latest  pastel 
shades  (A  woman's  touch,  no  doubt! ). 

Now  we're  off  to  the  nearest  club  with  our  clubs.  For  the  beginner, 
it  is  well  to  select  golf  grounds  with  level  fairways,  no  sand  traps,  very  little 
"rough",  and  an  absence  of  lakes  (Est  possible?). 

On  the  first  tee,  after  spraining  your  left  wrist  with  a  few  practise 
strokes,  step  up  bravely,  delicately  plant  your  tee  in  the  moist  earth,  ball 
placed  neatly  upon  it,  and  into  position.  Have  a  fairly  open  stance,  with  your 
left  shoulder  measuring  a  straight  line  down  the  the  course.  Turning  away 
from  the  fairway  on  the  left,  will  cause  your  ball  to  slice  to  the  right  —  and 
facing  toward  the  fairway  will  hook  your  ball  to  the  left  after  the  contact. 
Incidentally,  are  there  any  southpaws  in  the  house?  In  that  case,  the  only  rule 
to  apply  would  be  "anything  goes"  —  since  visa  versa  in  this  case  would 
prove  very  confusing. 

Remember  to  do  everything  "the  professional  way"  —  and  grind 
your  heel  into  the  ground  —  a  possible  reason  being  better  balance.  Now  for 
the  big  moment!  Bring  the  club  around  to  the  right  and  back,  in  a  smooth, 
wide  arc  keeping  the  left  arm  straight,  wrists  flexible,  and  head  down  (after 
all,  one  does  not  want  to  see  the  mistakes  one  is  undoubtedly  making).  On 
the  down  swing,  be  sure  to  connect  with  the  ball  (the  basic  object  of  the 
game),  striking  under  the  ball,  lifting  it  up.  Knee-action  is  important  in  all 
phases  of  swing  (golf,  that  is),  and  should  become  almost  an  unconscious 
movement. 

{Please  turn  to  page  35) 
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Quintenbuker  Faces  Life 

JOAN  DOHERTY 

Well,  well  good  morning  ladies!  This  is  Trumen  B.  Saddleclaps, 
your  announcer,  speaking  to  you  for  Karl  Klipperman's  Keep  'em  In  or  Bite 
Tooth  Powder. 

Ladies  do  your  teeth  slip  or  slap  in  public?  Do  people  point  at 
you  and  say  "sagging  gums"?  Has  George  been  avoiding  you  lately?  Ladies! 
Women  of  destiny!  If  your  answer  to  these  questions  is  yes,  then  it  is  time 
for  you  to  use  Karl  Klipperman's  Keep  'em  In  or  Bite  Tooth  Powder. — And  it 
comes  in  such  a  pretty  box  too!     Hubby  will  love  it. 

And  now  we  resume  the  adventures  of  "The  Quintenbuker's"  —  the  typical 

American  family.     Quintenbuker  has  just  come  into  the  house  and  in  a  very 
shrill  but  easy  going  voice  says: 

Pa: — ^Well  maw,  it  looks  as  though  we're  egoin'  to  be  rich.  Cousin 
Clem  has  just  struck  a  gold  mine. 

Maw: — A  gold  mine!     Gee  Pa,  that's  fine. 

Pa: — Sure  it  is  maw. — But  why  are  you  crying? 

Maw: — I'm  only  crying  because  I'm  so  happy.  (Ed.  note. — This 
line  is  a  must!) 

Noise  and  confusion.    Dan,  the  oldest  son  comes  in.    Dan  speaks. 

Dan: — Pa!  Pa,  come  out  into  the  barn  quick!  Uncle  Sam  has 
done  just  gone  and  shot  himself. 

Pa: — Thunderation  I 

Dan: — I  tried  to  stop  him  but — 

Maw: — You  mean — 

Dan: — Yep  maw,  it  was  too  latel    too  late! 

Pa: — Thunderation!  (This  time  the  emphasis  is  placed  on  ation 
rather  than  thunder.) 

Pa  is  interrupted  by  a  knocking  at  the  door. 

Pa: — Come  in! 

Two  (2)  strange  looking  men  come  in. 

First  man: — O.K.  folks,  this  is  a  stick  up!  Up  against  the  wall, 
all  of  you. 

Sec.  man: — (vehemently)   Yeah! 

First  man: — O.K.    Now  hand  over  the  deed  to  that  gold  mine. 
And  make  it  quick. 

Pa:— I,  I— 

{Please  turn  to  page  37) 
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Jenny  Turns  Her  Back 

MARYGRACE  CALHOUN 

It  happened  just  as  I  was  coming  into  the  living  room  with  the 
troy  —  all  of  thirteen  and  all  legs,  like  a  young,  ridiculous  colt.  I  can  still 
hear  my  mother's  sweet,  too-clear  voice. 

"Yes,  we  try  not  to  notice  her  peculiarities,  we  would  never  want 
the  child  to  develop  an  inferiority  complex.  Of  course,  it's  very  hard  on  the  rest 
of  the  family  but  she  has  always  been  a  very  backward  child." 

"But  surely  she  has  improved?"  my  aunt  interposed. 

"No,  we  had  hoped  she  would,"  my  mother  answered,  "but  I'm 
afraid  she  never  will.  You  heard  me  ask  her  to  bring  in  some  light  tea  and 
the  cookies.  Well,  she  is  almost  certain  to  serve  us  some  witches  potion  and 
the  layer  cake  from  last  night." 

My  gaze  slowly  dropped  to  the  tray  in  my  hands  —  there 
was  the  silver  teapot  fairly  bubbling  with  deep  rich  tea,  and  there  were  two 
generous  slices  of  richly  frosted  cake.  It  WAS  true  —  they  had  been  talking 
about  me  I  I  rushed  into  the  room  blindly,  clumsily  placed  my  burden  on  the 
low  table  and  ran  out  and  up  the  stairs  into  my  room. 

The  words  I  had  just  heard  burnt  themseKes  into  my  brain; 
"peculiarities"  .  .  .  "inferiority  complex"  .  .  .  "backward  child"  .  .  .  "backward" 
.  .  .  "backward"  .  .  .  "backward".  Sobbing,  I  buried  my  hot  face  deep  into  the 
pillow  and  cried  myself  to  sleep,  still  haunted  in  my  dreams  by  jeering  voices 
and  pointing  fingers. 

The  next  morning  I  awoke  with  a  very  wierd  sensation.  I  can't 
explain  it  to  you,  because  there  are  no  words  to  describe  such  a  feeling.  I 
didn't  notice  it  right  away  because  it  was  late  and  I  had  to  hurry.  Then,  when  I 
was  almost  ready,  a  sudden  impulse  forced  me  to  look  into  the  mirror.  I  was 
startled  by  the  reflection  —  surely  that  couldn't  be  me  I  There  I  stood  with 
my  back-buttoned  blouse  with  its  buttons  marching  brazenly  down  my  front 
and  my  skirt  inside  out.  Annoyed  by  what  seemed  sleepy  carelessness,  I 
began  to  change  when  a  glance  downwards  horrified  me  —  my  stocking 
seams  faced  FRONTI  I  looked  about  the  room  slowly,  noticing  for  the  first 
time  the  impress  of  my  head  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  my  slippers  with  toes 
pointed  inwards  as  I  had  left  them.    Frightened,  I  fledl 

Hesitating  to  walk  down  the  stairs,  I  slid  down  the  banister  and 
backed  into  the  dining  room  as  if  I  were  practising  the  latest  dance  step.  The 
family  must  not  know  what  had  happened  to  me  overnight.  Without  thinking, 
I  reached  for  a  glass  of  milk,  finished  it  and  then  began  eating  my  cereal. 

{Please  turn  to  page  34) 
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MRS.  PALMER'S  HONEY  by  Fannie  Cook 

THE  STREET  by  Ann  Petry 

Most  recent  additions  to  the  ever  increasing  number  of  books 
on  the  Negro  question  are  two  prize-winning  novels  both  written  by  women 
deeply  concerned  with  their  subject.  MRS.  PALMER'S  HONEY,  by  Fannie 
Cook,  won  the  first  George  Washington  Carver  Award  issued  by  Doubleday 
and  Company;  while  the  Negro  writer,  Ann  Petry,  merited  Hougton  Mifflin's 
Literary  Fellowship  Prize  for  THE  STREET. 

Laid  in  St.  Louis,  especially  in  that  section  called  the  Ville  where 
the  more  prosperous  Negroes  live.  Miss  Cook  traces  the  evolution  of  Honey 
Hoop  from  Mrs.  Palmer's  Honey,  the  maid,  to  C.  I.  O.  Honey,  the  aircraft  worker. 
Honey,  who  never  quite  comes  alive,  is  the  focal  point  for  a  number  of  the 
character-types  whom  we  have  come  to  expect  in  Negro-problem  literature. 
Honey's  employer,  Andrew  Palmer,  is  an  idealistic  white  man  struggling 
against  his  own  people's  prejudices.  He  is  matched  against  the  violently 
bigoted  Southerner,  the  wealthy,  pragmatic  aristocrat,  the  confused  and  com- 
promising veteran  of  World  War  I.  Working  for  the  same  ideals,  though  on 
different  levels,  is  the  C.  I.  O.  organizer  who  has  left  religion  behind,  the  dis- 
passionate Negro  intellectual,  the  sensitive  emotional  crusader,  the  southern 
Negro  driven  to  crime  and  the  girl  who  tries  to  pass  as  white.  Unfortunately,  Miss 
Cook  lacks  the  power  to  lift  these  types  to  the  station  of  human  beings.  Both 
white  and  colored  are  but  mouthpieces  for  Miss  Cook,  whose  convictions  are 
neither  original  nor  virile  enough  to  carry  the  burden  of  talk  put  upon  them. 

Far  more  effective  is  Ann  Petry's  terse  atmospheric  novel  about 
her  own  people.  Writhing  in  malignant  filth,  116th  Street  is  the  adversary 
whom  young  Lutie  Johnson  must  battle  for  her  own  and  and  her  son's  lives. 
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Miss  Petry  centers  attention  on  the  contact  of  Negro  with  Negro  rather  than 
on  the  more  common  Negro-white  conflict.  Naturally,  that  bitter  rift  is  the 
inescapable  back-ground  to  any  story  about  the  Negro  but  here  it  receives 
only  secondary  emphasis.  The  writer's  characterizations  are  especially  suc- 
cessful, for  she  endows  even  her  most  repulsive  creatures  with  the  pathos  com- 
mon to  humanity.  She  surpasses  herself  in  the  painfully  vivid  pictures  of  the 
squalid  and  depraved  Street.  The  most  serious  flaw  lies  in  the  inability  of  the 
reader  to  accept  the  swift  and  brutal  climax,  which  seems  quite  inconsistent 
with  Lutie's  wholesome,  intelligent,  warm-hearted  character. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Ann  Petry  is  far  superior  to  Fannie  Cook, 
as  a  technician,  an  observer  of  human  nature  and  as  a  sympathetic  analyst 
of  Negro  life.  ]\^   Q 

BRIDESHEAD  REVISITED  by  Evelyn  Waugh 

Rising  sharply  like  a  rapier  cutting  through  the  morass  of  con- 
temporary impressionism  and  pseudo-symbolism  is  the  bright  genius  of  Evelyn 
Waugh.  In  his  latest  novel,  BRIDESHEAD  REVISITED,  he  is  Catholic  in  a 
way  that  not  too  many  Americans  will  understand.  Briefly,  it  is  the  story  of  the 
titled  Marchmain  family  and  of  their  ancestral  home,  Brideshead.  The  two  are 
closely  intertwined,  though  perhaps  subsconciously,  in  the  mind  of  Charles 
Ryder  who  has  become,  from  the  very  beginning,  irretrievably  entangled  in 
the  complex  web  of  the  family's  emotions.    It  is  he  who  tells  their  story. 

Returning  to  Brideshead  on  a  military  assignment  during  the  war, 
Ryder  is  forced  by  the  overwhelming  crush  of  memories  to  relive  the  past, 
a  past  that  is  interwoven  with  the  lives  of  the  Marchmains  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  is  inseparable  from  his  own.  It  began  with  his  friendship  at  Oxford 
with  Sebastian,  the  younger  son,  charming,  irresistible,  appealing  and  patheti- 
cally weak.  The  author's  descriptions  of  their  University  days  is  superficially 
satirical,  but  underlaid  with  a  faint  nostalgia.  He  pictures  the  group  of  sad, 
idle  men  who  drift,  aimlessly,  purposely  through  life  acquiring,  not  a  taste  for 
the  ancients,  but  rather  for  a  dissolute  high  life,  epitomized  by  a  knowledge  of 
good  vintage.  It  is  during  this  time  that  Ryder  meets  the  rest  of  the  family, 
lovely  lulia,  who  so  closely  resembles  the  Sebastian  he  loves;  the  eldest  son, 
Lord  Brideshead  who  wavers  between  his  devotion  to  a  fast  disappearing  tradi- 
tion and  a  penchant  for  the  priesthood;  and  the  mother  of  this  amazing  family. 
Charles,  a  professed  agnostic,  finds  it  impossible  to  understand  the  consuming 
faith  of  Lady  Marchmain.  Deserted  by  her  husband,  she  endeavors  to 
transmit  the  essence  of  her  belief  to  her  children.  Sebastian,  in  a  desperate 
effort  to  escape  from  the  bonds  he  forsees  as  inevitable,  seeks  freedom  in  drink. 
Julia  expressed  her  defiance  in  a  marriage  outside  the  sanction  of  the  church. 
"Bridie'  fails  in  all  determination  with  his  persistent  and  endless  vacillation. 

Always  when  it  would  seem  that  the  tie  between  Charles  and  the 
family  was  at  last  broken  with  finality,  there  would  arise  an  incident,  a 
meeting,  than  would  bring  them  back  to  him,  if  only  in  spirit,  sometimes  with 
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despair  but  more  often  with  love.  The  culmination  comes  when  he  meets 
Julia,  now  separated  from  her  husband,  and  the  two  realize  the  love  they  have 
for  each  other.  It  is  not  impossible  to  see  in  his  love  for  Julia  a  reflection  of 
the  love  he  once  held  for  Sebastian.  Undeniably  it  is  a  love  more  mature, 
more  rational  since  it  is  completely  bereft  of  all  tinges  of  hero  worship  and 
fantastic  glamor.  It  is,  however,  a  love  that  rushes  to  its  completion  too 
quickly  because  it  is  doomed  from  its  recognition.  As  soon  as  the  tie  is 
recognized  by  Julia,  Charles  realizes  that  it  is  stronger  than  anything  he  is 
capable  of. 

The  power  of  faith,  so  long  dormant  in  them,  has  its  final  victory. 
Sebastian,  an  honest  poseur  (if  that  is  possible)  broken  in  body,  though  not  in 
spirit,  by  drink,  finds  solace  as  a  menial  in  a  cloistered  monastery.  The  father, 
after  his  long,  defiant  exile  dies  in  the  shadow  of  grace,  and  Julia  gives  up 
her  love  for  Charles  for  a  love  greater  than  her  own. 

Waugh's  mastery  lies  in  his  peculiar  combination  of  wit  and 
emotion.  He  is  a  conservative  among  conservatives,  and  his  bright  satiric 
thrusts  ore  successfully  veiled  by  an  adept  power  that  makes  his  writing  seem 
completely  without  effort.  Neither  is  his  comedy  conscious  despite  the  fact 
that  it  is  impossible  to  miss.  BRIDESHEAD  REVISITED  is  the  work  of  a  man 
who  has  been  convinced  that  life  must  be  built  on  a  great  faith.  In  his  eyes, 
those  who  possess  the  faith  at  one  time  or  other,  are  bound  to  it  by  silken 
ties  that  are  stronger  than  the  strongest  human  bonds,  and  that  in  the  final 
analysis  they  bind  man  to  himself  and  his  belief  forever. 

The  prose  of  Evelyn  Waugh  is  close  to  perfection.  He  is  fully  and 
consciously  aware  of  the  delicate  nuances  of  shading.  He  writes  almost 
lyrically  at  times,  as  though  carried  away  by  the  splendor  of  his  own  expres- 
sion, but  he  is  never  verbose.  BRIDESHEAD  REVISITED  is  a  book  to  read  and 
then  reread,  to  savor  and  discuss. 

M.  E.  S. 
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FANTASY   OF   FRAGRANCE  (Continued  from  page  14) 

gums  and  oleo  resins  which  retard  the  rate  of  evaporation.  Small  quantities 
of  animal  extract  are  added  to  give  greater  persistence  and  diffusiveness  of 
odor.  When  a  perfume  is  a  bouquet  of  flowery  odors  it  is  generally  a  com- 
bination of  synthetics.  Because  of  the  great  demand  of  alcohol  in  war  in- 
dustries, modern  perfumers  have  evolved  new  forms  of  perfumes  characterized 
by  a  creme  base. 

The  early  progress  of  the  perfume  industry  in  the  United  Stales 
was  slow,  but  in  recent  years  the  art  has  grown  in  leaps  and  bounds.  A  start 
has  been  made  in  Florida  to  cultivate  flowers  for  perfumes  and  the  government 
has  made  a  number  of  experiments  with  perfume  grasses. 

When  the  charming  American  woman  avails  herself  of  the  en- 
chanting essences  at  her  disposal  she  is  gracefully  accepting  the  intriguing 
heritage  of  centuries. 


FOXHOLES    TO    BROADWAY  ^continued  Uom  page  15) 

Once  the  practical  details  had  been  disposed  of,  and  a  pro- 
duction rendered  feasible,  Mr.  Evans  turned  his  attention  to  the  various  possi- 
bilities of  interpretation  that  presented  themselves.  Following  the  tradition  set 
by  Shakespeare  himself,  he  realized  that  the  character  of  Hamlet  would  have 
to  be  acceptable  to  his  audience.  If  he  played  Hamlet  as  a  philosopher, 
incapable  of  action,  he  would  gain  little  sympathy  from  a  fighting-soldier 
audience.  Moreover  he  was  convinced  that  Shakespeare  had  little  respect 
for  the  philosopher  as  such.  Professor  Bradley's  theory  that  Hamlet  was  the 
victim  of  nefvousness  caused  by  sudden  shock,  in  Mr.  Evans'  opinion  robs 
the  tragedy  of  real  human  interest.  Neurasthenia  makes  Hamlet  a  case  study, 
and  no  front  line  audience  would  consider  that  entertainment;  it  would  strike 
too  close  to  home  in  many  cases. 

Mr.  Evans  determined  to  interpret  Hamlet  in  the  only  way  which 
would  make  of  him  a  tragic  figure,  credible,  and  consequently  good  theatre. 
Regicide  dominates  all  other  aspects  of  the  plot.  Hamlet  returned  home  to  find 
his  father  dead  and  his  mother  married  to  his  uncle.  Throughout  the  first 
part  of  the  play,  Hamlet  seeks  to  determine  whether  or  not  his  uncle  has 
murdered  his  father;  then,  satisfied  on  that  point,  he  sets  out  to  avenge  his 
father's  death.  His  revenge,  of  course,  takes  the  form  of  another  regicide. 
Mr.  Evans  felt  that  Hamlet's  long  delay  was  due,  first,  to  his  doubt  of  the 
king's  guilt;  second,  to  his  lack  of  opportunity.  While  doubtful,  he  hesitated 
to  act  because  of  his  clear  realization  of  the  heinousness  of  the  crime  he  con- 
templated. With  the  Play  within  the  Play,  the  King's  guilt  became  apparent  to 
him.  He  saw  only  one  course  open  and  pursued  it  to  the  end.  Here  is  no 
man  incapable  of  action,  but  a  tragic  figure  working  out  his  destiny.  Such 
a  character  aroused  the  keenest  interest  of  men  who  were  similarly  engaged 
in  working  out  their  destiny. 

If  you  think  you  have  a  problem  in  trying  to  purchase  tickets  for 
Hamlet,  just  reconsider  the  problms  that  confronted  Maurice  Evans  in  trying 
to  produce  it.  „. 


APRIL  SHOWERS  {Continued  from  page  7) 

As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  it  had  better  be  sunshine. 
So,  disgusted  with  all  these  poets,  I  find  I  must  turn  to  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  for  solace.    He  is  the  only  one  who  has  shown  any  thought  or  con- 
sideration in  the  matter  with: 

"The  rain  is  raining  all  aground 
It  rains  on  field  and  tree 
It  rains  on  the  UMBRELLAS  here 
And  on  the  ships  at  sea." 
Umbrellas.    That's  what  I  like  about  Stevensonl 


STOP-OVER  {Continued  from  page  17) 

"Sure,  that's  why  a  lot  of  us  don't  know  what  we  want.  Some- 
times I'm  not  too  crazy  on  getting  out  of  the  Army  when  I  think  — " 

The  loud  speaker  hummed  then  spoke  metallically. 

"Flight  916  taking  off  from  Hangar  4  in  fifteen  minutes.  Will  all 
passengers  please  report  to  the  East  Door.    Repeat.    Flight  916  — ". 

A  sudden  hum  enlivened  the  room.  A  soldier  was  abruptly 
awakened  as  he  was  dumped  on  the  floor.  In  a  moment  a  knot  of  men  and 
barracks  bags  shuffled  through  into  the  hangar.  Flourescent  lights  high  in  the 
ceiling  gave  each  face  a  greenish  pallor.  As  the  girl-dispatcher  hurried 
through,  her  lipstick  stood  out  purple  against  her  sallow  skin. 

Peters  sought  out  the  Sergeant  again. 

"It's  going  to  be  cold  in  that  baby."  He  gestured  to  the  plane 
on  the  concrete  runway. 

"Yeah,  no  plush  seats  there." 

"If  you  get  too  frozen,  here's  what'U  fix  it  up." 

"Better  not  let  anybody  spot  that.  It  wouldn't  last  two  minutes 
in  this  mob." 

The  ATC  crew  walked  out  onto  the  field,  twenty-thousand-hour 
hats  carefully  careless  on  their  heads. 

Peters  followed  them  with  his  eyes.  "Those  boys  look  happy 
enough." 

"Why  shouldn't  they?  Those  glamor  boys  are  still  in  because 
they  want  to  be.  Anyway,  they'll  be  back  again  in  a  couple  of  days,"  The 
Sergeant  looked  up  and  saw  a  huge  WELCOME  HOME  sign.  "Look  at  that — 
Well,  what  the  hell?"     He  grinned  wryly. 

Slowly  the  men  moved  into  the  lighted  belly  of  the  plane.  Peters' 
worried  face  caught  the  eye  of  the  girl-dispatcher.  For  a  moment  she  wan- 
dered until  the  roar  of  the  motors  drove  her  back  into  the  hangar. 
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ONE  BLOCK  EAST  {Continued  from  page  24) 

for  which  one  has  come  is  4  hours,  37.3  minutes,  a  record  established  by  Harpo 
Marx  who  was  following  a  serial  in  PMLA. 

One  is  greeted  with  scholarly  formality  by  a  tall  anemic  looking 
young  man  (they  are  cut  from  a  pattern)  who  rises  from  his  desk,  one  long 
slender  finger  inserted  in  a  hand  tooled,  morrocco  bound  volume,  to  whose 
pages  cling  a  faint  odor  of  musk.  Only  the  sharp  eyes  of  the  initiated  will 
espy  the  short  stories  of  De  Maupassant  hidden  beneath. 

When  one  enters  the  reading  room,  books  clutched  tightly,  a  sea 
of  bent  over  bodies  greets  the  eye.  It  takes  a  while  to  realize  that  they  are 
human.  Such  immobility  is  fascinating.  Even  in  the  balmy  month  of  May  the 
rustle  of  spring  is  overcome  by  the  rustle  of  turning  pages. 

The  reverberating  clang  of  the  closing  bell  at  10  o'clock  brings 
a  metamorphosis.  Release  —  emancipation  —  the  exodus  pours  into  42nd 
Street  and  with  it  comes  the  return  of  blood  to  erstwhile  atrophied  veins.  Free- 
dom brings  new  life.  And  so  our  keen  observer  will  emerge,  a  wiser,  an  older 
and  a  grateful  man.  His  yo-yo  bouncing  merrily  on  its  string,  he  will  make  his 
way  back  to  the  hectic  normalcy  of  one  block  west  where  he  will  go  into 
a  Nedicks  and  raise  his  glass  in  a  toast — to  the  tons  of  chewing  gum  ground 
into  the  pavement  in  front  of  the  Paramount! 


THE  RIGHT  COMBINATION  ^continued  from  page  id 

like  a  wise,  not-so-innocent,  little  girl.  I  felt  almost  motherly  especially  since 
Janie  was  being  particularly  cute. 

"Just  wait,"  she  said,  "till  I  get  my  hands  on  that  big  lug  —  not 
answering  my  letters.  I'll  just  let  him  know  about  Jack  —  make  him  see  I've 
been  busy  tool     My,  it'll  be  fun  having  them  both  around." 

I  smiled  at  Janie  —  and  muttered  something  she  took  for  agree- 
ment. Then  she  skipped  a  little  because  we  had  just  crossed  the  corner  by 
the  station.  The  timing  was  perfect.  I  could  hear  the  train  a  little  way  up 
the  track. 

Inside  the  station  house  Janie  quickly  combed  her  hair.  I  gave  mine 
a  pat  too  —  after  all,  he  might  look  at  me  over  her  shoulder.  Then  she  led 
the  way  out  on  the  platform  just  as  the  train  pulled  in.  I  looked  feverishly  into 
each  passing  car  and  then  finally  Bill — shining  and  tall  in  the  very  last  one 
of  all.  He  jumped  down  and  Janie  ran  up  to  him  —  all  eager  and  expectant. 
He  winked  at  her,  I  saw,  but  he  went  right  on  past  —  right  up  to  me.  O  Bill  I 
He  rumpled  my  hair  and  said: 

"Hiya  Ellie  honey  —  why  didn't  you  write.  Second  hand  news  isn't 
much  good." 

"Bill",  I  was  going  to  say,  "You  never  asked",  but  he  hugged  me  and 
I  was  busy  being  happy.  Too  busy  thinking  how  silly  it  was  to  say  Eleanor 
and  Bill  didn't  sound  right.     They  go  together  beautifully. 
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JENNY  TURNS  HER  BACK 


{Continued  from  page  27) 


As  I  sipped  the  orange  juice,  Dad  gazed  over  his  paper  quizzically  and  re- 
marked: 

"Haven't  you  got  things  a  little  mixed  up?" 

"fad  latest  the  it's,  but  yes,  oh."     I  answered. 

"Wha  -  at?"  he  moaned. 

Painfully  I  repeated  the  sentence,  forcing  each  word  to  conform 
to  the  normal. 

"It's  the  latest  fad." 

He  stared  at  me  in  evident  relief,  "Well,  thank  goodness  for  that, 
I  thought  something  was  wrong  with  you." 

Mumbling  a  goodbye,  I  backed  out  hastily,  grabbed  my  books 
and  beloved  skates  and  started  off  to  school.  But  how  can  I  recount  the  horrors 
of  that  day,  the  memories  of  it  are  still  painful.  I  could  no  longer  control  the 
order  of  my  speech.  I  wrote  on  the  blackboard  in  an  illegible  left  handed 
scrawl,  walked  up  the  down  stairs  .  .  .  but  there  are  some  things  better 
left  unsaid. 

I  was  heartbroken  and  for  months  shunned  the  company  of  my 
fellow  creatures,  who  had  always  considered  me  somewhat  peculiar. 

This  unhappy  condition  promised  no  hope  of  recovery,  my  family 
became  more  embarrassed  daily,  and  I  more  miserable.  I  gave  up  all  my 
friends  and  even  deserted  Skippy,  our  pup.  I  disappeared  into  my  room  with 
staggering  loads  of  books,  but  even  these  offered  no  consolation  as  I  irre- 
sistably  read  the  last  chapter  first. 

One  day,  a  ray  of  hope  pierced  my  gloomy  existence.  A  strange, 
itinerant  figure  was  preaching  on  the  street  as  I  passed  homeward  from  school. 
1  listened  and  grew  excited  as  I  heard  him  exhort  men  to  look  around  them  — 
to  make  the  most  of  what  they  had  —  and  to  convert  their  misfortunes  into 
assets. 

Well,  I  practiced  and  practiced  every  day  on  the  big  pond  in  back  of 
our  house  —  and  since  I  could  skate  backwards  better  than  anyone  else  in 
town,  I  became  the  champion  figure  skater  in  the  county. 


PUTT  IT  THERE! 

{Continued  from  page  25) 

After  the  tee-off  is  where  the  exercise  comes  in  —  since  usually 
you  will  not  be  playing  in  a  bee-line  for  the  green,  but  rather  in  a  zig-zag 
fashion,  from  one  "rough"  to  another.  It's  inevitable!  Just  remember  to  use, 
almost  always,  the  five  iron  when  in  that  nasty  long  grass  'cause  the  five 
will  give  you  distance  and  height.  Use  the  eight-iron  if  you  are  in  the  "rough" 
fairly  near  the  green,  since  it  will  give  you  mostly  height  —  a  nine-iron  is 
even  better,  but  for  more  experienced  players.     Simple,  isn't  it?! 

Now  your  ball  is  plunk  on  the  green  —  the  par  on  the  hole,  say, 
is  four  —  your  strokes  total  to  the  pretty  sum  of  twenty.  But  are  you  ready 
to  give  up? 

Anyway,  for  putting,  your  wrists  are  kept  stiff,  there  is  very  little 
motion,  and  you  just  slightly  tap  or  push  the  ball.  So  —  after  approaching  the 
hole  from  every  conceivable  angle  and  tangent,  the  little  ball  finally  plops  in, 
your  score  is  "ten  plus"  on  your  first  endeavor  —  and  you  tramp  wearily 
over  to  the  second  tee. 

By  the  ninth  hole,  the  caddy  (who  has  been  there  all  the  time, 
making  audible  comments  on  your  strokes  —  golf,  that  is)  —  the  caddy  is 
carrying  the  clubs  in  his  hand,  and  you're  in  the  bag  —  while  you  groggily 
stammer  that  maybe  you're  in  the  bag,  but  the  game  isn't.  But  cheer  up, 
practise  makes  perfect  —  perfect  exhaustion! 


IN  CASE  YOU  DIDN'T  KNOW 
1.    Valerie  Fleischer 

2.    Virginia  Ryan 

3.    Bernadette  Cassidy 
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RECORDED    FOR    YOU  {Continued  from  page  6) 

Fred  Waring,  Helen  Forrest,  and  other  top-flight  stars.  The  master  of  them 
all,  and  the  biggest  seller  in  the  country  is,  of  course,  Mr.  Crosby  who  has 
sold  around  seventy-five  million  records  in  his  career.  It  is  Bing,  according 
to  those  who  know,  who  turns  record-making  from  a  routine  business  into  a 
good-natured  clam  bake  capable  of  enlivening  the  most  bored  and  blase. 

In  recent  years,  record  albums  of  successful  musical  comedy  and 
motion  picture  scores  have  become  very  popular.  Through  records,  the 
original  casts  from  hits  like  CARMEN  JONES,  OKLAHOMA,  and  CAROUSEL 
have  sung  for  millions.  Recently  the  sales  for  the  OKLAHOMA  album  passed 
the  half-million  mark,  which  is  unique  in  its  field. 

From  now  on,  records  will  also  be  used  increasingly  for  education. 
The  Army's  experience  has  proven  their  value  in  this  field.  Releases  in  French 
and  Spanish  are  no  longer  novelties,  and  other  languages  will  follow  as  soon 
the  demand  indicates  a  need.  Records  for  children  are  receiving  more  and 
more  attention  as  their  possibilities  for  "education  through  entertainment"  are 
probed.  Anyway,  who  can  resist  those  brightly  covered  albums  with  intriguing 
titles  like  "The  Lonesome  Train."  Decca  is  sponsoring  a  children's  department 
which  already  covers  the  conventional  Mother  Goose  field  and  which  is 
planning  an  even  greater  post-war  growth. 

The  dramatic  records,  telling  ancient  legends,  recreating  great 
dramatic  scenes,  or  recounting  well-beloved  literary  classics,  have  just  begun 
their  growth.  The  magic  of  Ronald  Colman's  "Lost  Horizon"  or  the  charm 
of  Ginger  Rogers'  "Alice  in  Wonderland"  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  have  heard  them.  Helen  Hayes,  Thomas  Mitchell  and  Herbert  Marshall 
are  only  a  few  of  America's  first  performers  who  are  finding  in  records  a  new 
outlet  and  a  wider  public  than  ever  before.  To  insure  a  high  quality  of  pro- 
duction, Louis  Untermeyer  has  recently  become  associated  with  Decca.  Soon 
his  anthologies  in  wax  will  begin  to  appear,  preserving  the  best  and  most 
appropriate  parts  of  our  heritage  in  a  new  and  effective  form. 

New  horizons  like  these  are  guaranteeing  that  never  again  will 
records  be  a  dead  letter  in  American  amusement,  ranging  as  they  do  from 
Bach  to  Boogie-woogie  to  "Baa-Baa-Black  Sheep". 
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OUINTENBUKER  FACES  LIFE  ^^-'---^  /'«-  p^^^^  26) 

First  Man: — Quit  stallinl     Hand  it  over  pronto. 

Ma: — What's  your  name  stranger?    Ye  look  kinda  familiar  to  me. 

First  man: — Name's  Hank. 

Second  man: — (vehemently)  Yeah! 

Ma: — Hank!  Oh  Hank!  (Begins  to  cry  softly  at  first,  until  it 
finally  reaches  a  kind  of  yelp). 

Pa: — Have  you  gone  plumb  loco  maw? 

Sec.  Man: — (vehemently)  Yeah! 

Maw: — No,  Pa,  you  see  (and  here  theme  music  comes  into  play). 
Honk  is  my  long  lost  son. 

First  man  (Hank): — Maw! 

Maw: — Son! 

Finale — Entire  company  sings:     "Mother". 
M  is  for  the  million  things  she  gave,  etc. 

And  so  ladies  once  again  we  bring  to  a  close,  another  amazing 
chapter  from  book  one  thousand,  three  hundred  and  sixty  four  of  the  adventures 
of  "the  Ouintenbukers" — typical  American  family. 

And  until  tomorrow,  happy  brushing!" 


THE   BROWNSTONE   BEEHIVE  {Con^nued  from  page  18) 

Street,  New  York.  The  lecture  forum,  now  discontinued,  has  served  to  in- 
troduce such  speakers  as  Etienne  Gilson,  Mortimer  Adler,  Father  Gillis,  Dr. 
Blanche  Mary  Kelley,  the  authority  on  the  Catholic  Encyclopedia  and  member 
of  the  Cardinal  Hayes  Literary  Committee,  Frank  Sheed  and  Maisie  Ward. 
It  trains  members  in  the  intricacies  of  the  book  business,  explaining  its  or- 
ganization, membership  and  rental  system,  sales  and  markets.  Besides  opera- 
ting as  a  book  store,  it  acts  as  agent  for  all  Catholic  publishers,  and  as  a  free 
information  service.  (Many  consuls  avail  themselves  of  its  information  on 
foreign  publications.) 

(Datholic  Action  groups  such  as  the  K.  of  C,  colleges,  hospitals,  and 
other  institutions  have  availed  themselves  of  the  book  lists  offered  by  the  Cath- 
olic Book  Service.  It  also  publicizes  Catholic  books  and  their  publishers,  and 
hovd  worked  in  conjunction  with  the  Vatican.  During  the  last  few  years  it  has 
cooperated  magnificently  with  innumerable  service  organizations. 

Leaving  the  unassuming  home  of  the  Catholic  Book  Service,  I 
realized  there  was  far  more  meaningful  activity  behind  its  sedate  brown- 
stone  front  than  those  hurrying  by  to  the  Ziegfeld  Theater  would  ever  suspect. 
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What?  -  The  Sentinel  Again! 

ROSEMARY  GLIMM 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  groan  in  G.  A.  —  a  hurried  rush  of 
upward  flying  hands  —  and  thus  the  Sentinel  was  born.  An  awkward  child, 
known  at  first  as  the  Bulletin  Committee,  it  tottered  through  its  early  meetings 
inauspiciously  enough.  But  then  the  "awakening"!  Like  the  ugly  duckling,  it 
cast  off  its  dowdy  feathers  and  emerged  —  "The  Sentinel",  a  creature  of  in- 
spiration, strewing  mimeographed  sheets  in  its  wake. 

But  why  the  oral  action  and  no  actual  bulletin?  The  girls  who  vol- 
•unteered,  decided  the  wiser  course  would  be  to  bring  the  controversial  issues 
before  the  students,  to  lay  a  groundwork  for  a  paper  which  would  appear  later. 
Then,  too,  they  realized  that  while  it  is  easy  to  hide  behind  the  anonymity  of  a 
bulletin  such  action  does  not  bring  about  the  desirable  effect  that  open  discus- 
sion produces. 

How  often  groans  of  protest  accompanied  criticism  that  came  from 
the  council.  Even  though  student-elected  student  representatives,  they  have 
been  regarded  as  alien  conspirators  who  were  trying  to  make  college  life 
miserable.    So  the  Sentinel  decided  on  a  little  criticism  arising  from  the  students. 

How  often  complaints  have  been  lodged  against  the  faculty  for 
their  "reactionary"  attitudes  on  show  approvals  and  extra-curricular  ad- 
ministration. The  Sentinel  decided  to  point  out  their  justification  in  many 
cases  and  to  fasten  the  blame  where  it  belongs  —  on  unco-operative  students. 

How  often  have  committees  been  criticized  because  they  have 
failed  to  produce  sufficient  conveniences.  How  often  committees  have  struggled 
along  sustained  by  the  work  of  one  or  two  conscientious  members.  The  Sen- 
tinel thought  it  was  time  to  point  out  the  responsibilities  of  committee  mem- 
bership. 

That  was  and  is  the  work  of  the  Sentinel.  Simple,  isn't  it?  Just 
high-lighting  a  few  of  our  responsibilities  —  just  pointing  out  where  improvement 
is  needed  and  how  to  supply  it  —  just  emphasizing  the  basic  ideals  that  should 
motivate  our  college  life. 

The  object  in  doing  these  things  is  as  simple  as  the 
method.  It  is  merely  to  raise  the  student  body  from  the  general 
apathy  into  which  it  has  fallen.  The  whole  affair  of  the  constitutional 
rewrite  is  one  indication  of  this  indifferent  attitude.  No  one  seemed  to  think 
it  peculiar  that  the  constitution  had  to  be  scrapped.  It  was  taken  as  a  matter 
of  course,  a  source  of  amusement,  when  in  reality  it  was  a  very  unusual  situ- 
ation, and  one  which  should  never  have  been  allowed  to  develop.  The 
Sentinel  intends  that  such  a  situation  will  never  develop  again,  and  that  other 
indications  of  indifference  will  disappear  as  well. 
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However  the  response  this  committee  is  meeting  is  of  a  baffling 
quality.  Hoping  to  raise  the  wrath  of  the  student  body  if  necessary,  the  Sen- 
tinel members  were  amazed  to  find  that  the  Undergraduates  took  to  criticism 
— enjoyed  it  tremendously — and  were  delighted  when  they  were  told  that  they 
"had  degenerated  into  a  bureaucratic  oligarchy".  The  Sentinel  prefers  to 
think  that  the  smiling  faces  hide  fine  resolutions  to  clean  the  sink,  to  attend 
Nocturnal,  to  support  the  school  entertainments.  Let's  hope  that  the  Sentinel 
committee  will  not  be  disappointedl 


THE  MOUNTAINS  RISING  (^-'--'^  /--  P'^^^  4) 

Then  I  remembered  long  summers  ago,  watching  every  morning 
for  the  top  of  Mount  Utsayontha  to  appear.  I  was  very  small  at  the  time,  and 
the  disappearance  of  a  large  mountain  overnight  was  always  a  great  mystery. 
Every  night  the  mountain  was  still  there,  a  great  sleeping  giant  in  the  dork 
eastern  sky.  Each  morning  I  hurried  to  get  up  before  the  mountain.  Usually 
I  succeeded,  because  when  I  peeked  through  the  shutters  on  my  grandmother's 
windows  there  was  no  mountain  at  all,  only  a  green  valley  sleeping  peacefully 
under  a  soft,  grey  blanket. 

As  the  sun  crept  higher,  Utsay  would  begin  to  wake  up,  slowly 
roll  back  its  downy  comforter  of  mist,  and  stretch  itself  into  the  morning  sky. 
Surely  that  was  a  mountain  "rising". 

The  more  I  thought  of  it  the  more  appropriate  the  word  seemed; 
it  fitted  the  picture  like  a  dress  made  from  moonbeams  fits  a  princess  in  a  fairy 
story.  A  poet  could  hardly  have  selected  a  better  word;  and  certainly  Teddy 
was  no  poet.    I'm  afraid  he  would  have  considered  the  title  an  insult. 

Here  was  a  synthesis  of  two  strange  elements  —  the  unresponsive, 
unimaginative  Teddy  and  a  phrase  that  might  well  have  been  called  poetry 
had  it  appeared  in  another  setting.  The  incongruous  idea  reminded  me  of 
that  other  incongruous  idea  of  speaking  of  biscuits  in  the  same  breath  with 
poetry.  I  wondered  what  magic  had  caused  the  curious  mixture.  What  on 
earth  could  have  caused  Teddy  to  say  "the  mountains  rising"?  It  could 
only  have  been  wonder,  wonder  stranger  even  in  memory  than  any  self- 
consciousness;  wonder  that  had  impressed  forever  on  his  mind  the  picture  of  a 
mountain  enfolded  in  the  morning  mists. 

Maybe  Sandburg  had  meant  something  like  that.  Maybe  there 
was  poetry  in  a  mountain  seen  with  the  wonder  in  the  eyes  of  a  child,  or  in 
the  first  daring  hyacinth  poking  its  bright  Easter  bonnet  above  the  dark  brown 
earth.  Maybe  there  was  even  poetry  in  the  freshness  of  piping  hot  biscuits 
coming  out  of  the  oven.  Maybe  poetry  was  just  seeing  things  with  a  fresh 
vision,  seeing  them  for  the  first  time  with  the  wonder  of  a  child.  I  thought 
of  that  terrible  prosy  phrase  again  —  "Poetry  is  a  synthesis  of  hyacinths  and 
biscuits",  and  even  that  seemed  to  have  a  trace  of  poetry  in  it. 
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Post -Post 


THE  MOCK-CUTTER'S  SONG    ('^^  Apoiogk!  /«  uwis  carroii) 

"Will  you  talk  a  little  slower?"  said  the  student  to  the  prof, 
"There's  a  purpose  to  this  lesson,  but  it's  getting  mighty  rough. 
See  how  eagerly  the  pupils  in  the  iris  do  dilate! 
We  are  waiting  on  the  lesson — though  we  are  a  little  late! 
Are  we,  aren't  we,  are  we,  aren't  we,  are  we  a  little  late? 
Are  we,  aren't  we,  are  we,  aren't  we,  are  we  a  little  late? 
"You  can  really  have  no  notion  how  delightful  it  will  he 
When  we  reach  four  years  and  graduate,  with  others  we'll  he  free!" 
But  the  prof  replied,  "Enough,  enough!"  and  didn't  grah  the  hait — 
Said  he'd  like  to  see  us  graduate,  but  meanwhile  we  were  late. 
Would  not,  would  not,  would  not,  could  not  mark  us  anything 

hut  late. 
Would  not,  would  not,  would  not,  could  not  mark  us  anything 

hut  late. 
Would  not,  would  not,  would  not,  could  not  mark  us  anything 

hut  late. 
"What  matters  it  how  far  we  go?"  a  student  low  replied, 
"There  is  another  school,  you  know,  upon  the  other  side. 
The  further  'way  from  cuts  the  nearer  yet  to  bliss; 
But  he's  not  tough,  beloved  prof,  let's  just  forget  all  this. 
Will  you,  won't  you,  will  you,  won't  you  forget  that  we  were  late? 
Will  you,  won't  you,  will  you,  won't  you  help  us  graduate?"  G.   VV  . 


Crispy  Crackle  Company 

"The  Cereal  with  Atomic  Energy" 

504  Main  Street 

Battle  Creek,  Michigan 

Gentlemen: 

I  am  writing  this  from  my  hospital  bed.  It  was  only  yesterday  that 
I  was  in  my  own  home,  cheerful  and  gay.  How  happy  we  all  were  as  we  sat 
down  to  breakfast.  Junior  joyfully  brought  the  box  of  Crispy  Crackles  to  the 
table.  I  was  buried  behind  my  paper  when  suddenly  I  heard  a  low  rumbling. 
I  saw  the  dish  of  cereal  frothing  over,  then  a  blinding  crash  —  and  oblivion  — 
finally  to  awaken  and  find  my  wife  and  child  weeping  beside  my  hospital 
bed.  They  had  escaped  the  full  force  of  the  explosion  and  were  only  slightly 
bruised. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  anxious  to  know:  are  you  willing  to  shore  this 
secret  with  Russia? 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  Q.  McLean. 

R.G. 
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Scriptum 


NEW  ORDER  M.  E.  S. 

/  begin  to  view  with  strange  aversion, 
Brought  on  no  doubt  by  reconversion, 
The  drips  of  old  now  leave  me  cold 
Since  tweed  jackets  have  begun  emergin'. 


PLAN  B  SENIOR 

/  sing  of  a  transformation 

From  a  state  of  conglomeration 

To  one  you'll  find  quite  composed 

Of  gloves,  hat,  and  silken  hose. 

I  sing  of  a  metamorphosis 

From  white  wool  socks  'n'  shirts — his — 

Of  jackets  'n'  kerchiefs  quite  decrepit 

Discarded  now  for  felt  'n'  leopard. 

I  sing  of  the  mournful  fade  of  brunch 

And  also  our  late  lamtented  lunch, 

I  sing  of  a  trolley,  a  train,  a  bus. 

Of  forever  being  in  a  fevered  rush. 

But  do  not  plead  or  weep,  my  dears, 

Tears  cannot  alter  thy  fate — 

You've  realized  all  those  ghastly  fears. 

No  extra  points — and  you're  LATE. 

u.c. 


dare  EDitor; 

Having  jist  learmed  to  toudh  type  i  wpuld  like  tp  mske  the  wonderfol 
suggsetion  thet  all  cpllege  studenys  leran  tlis  method^  I  fimg  it  unvaliavle  sa 
a  tine  savre;  Not  only  dpes  it  save  valuabld  yime,  like  I  an  doing  now,  but  it 
alsp  saves  valuavle  enerhy  and  professorsSs  eue-sight.  Also  it  congerves 
V2aV2er,  and  is  therefro  a  payriotic  measire. 

in  the  light  fo  mu  experiende  i  habe  drawn  ip  a  few  simple  ruels 
fro  veginners0 

i.  always  renever  to  douvle  space;  this  keeps  the  mislakes  mudh 
fury  her  apart. 

2eliminate  all  punduatoin  when  writign  fot  publidation?  the  printew 
a  Iways  changes  what  ever  uou  decide  upom  anywya.* 

3  Don8t  worry  too  mich  about  spellinb/mistakes;  These  can  always  ve 
attributed  ot  someoen  else,  ro  to  the  tyoewritre. 

5%  remenever  to  use  :  at  th  end  or  every  MS  (Technical  term  fro 
tywe  written  mork,  particulsrly  if  it  is  very  ole.(  :  means  all  good  poimts  belomg 
to  the  preson  whose  initasl  are  on  the  first  side  of  :  ,  and  all  midtakes  belomg 
to  the  presom  whose  initals  are  on  the  other  side& 

Having  masteref  thisse  simp;e  rules,  no  one  shoul  F  have  any  dif- 
ficulty typimg,  u        .    i  o 

bery  truly  uours?  t^  «  i 

,    ,  amme  DAnnemi;;er 

ad:sjc 

*This  is  jist  to  show  uou  how  baluable  this  litt;e  jigger  is,  it  cam  always 
be  used  to  divert  attentoin  from  uour  errors/  P^^   J). 
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Editorials 


Peggy  McGuire,  Editor-in-Chief 

With  the  advent  of  Spring  and  the  dawning  of  Easter,  there  comes 
to  all  mankind  a  spirit  of  hope,  hope  in  the  future,  hope  in  the  world  itself,  hope 
for  a  birth  or  rebirth  of  things  as  God  and  man  would  have  them.  During 
the  war,  men  lived  on  hope,  sometimes  survived  only  because  of  it  —  but  it 
was  hope  tinged  with  the  fear  that  the  world  would  destroy  itself  before  that 
for  which  it  yearned  could  be  accomplished. 

Now  that  the  desired  cessation  of  fighting  has  come  to  most  of  the 
nations  of  the  world,  and  countries  are  facing  the  struggle  of  winning  the  peace, 
a  new  optimism  is  rising  and  stirring  in  the  hearts  of  men.  A  trust  in  a  future 
of  good  is  enkindling  itself  in  all  people.  Families,  once  more  united,  are  be- 
ginning to  plan  ahead  with  some  sense  of  security.  Reconversion  is  at  a  rapid 
pace  and  new  construction  is  surging  along. 

As  the  ubiquitous  signs  of  war,  large  and  small,  from  V-mail  letters 
to  battleships  and  tanks,  are  fast  disappearing  and  are  replaced  merely  by  the 
symbolic  discharge  button,  the  eyes  and  minds  of  Americans  are  centering 
on  the  home  front.  For  the  average  person  the  future  is  epitomized  in  the  word, 
"home",  and  the  happiness  that  minds  dared  not  dwell  on  too  deeply  in  war 
times  is  materializing  and  is  forming  the  foundations  for  future  living. 

So  it  is  that  although  affairs  of  state  both  domestic  and  foreign  are 
still  confused  and  chaotic,  and  the  organization  of  peace  as  yet  unsettled,  men 
once  again  have  hope  in  their  hearts.  The  suffering  of  a  Calvary  is  over, 
and  the  calm  of  a  Holy  Saturday  has  developed  —  a  calm  that  merges  wonder- 
ment, doubts,  and  beliefs  —  but  it  is  also  a  calm  imbued  with  the  hope  of  an 
Easter  morn  to  follow. 


(J^>»(fD 


Spring  has  come  to  the  college,  and  with  it  thoughts  of  —  that's 
right!  —  term  papers,  book  reports,  and  to  top  it  off,  Spring  fever.  Oh,  for  June! 
And  then  what?  (Don't  groan)  The*  answer  should  be,  "More  reading." 

It  has  been  remarked  that  college  students  don't  really  know  the 
proper  way  to  read  except  to  pass  a  course.  Some  people  say  students  don't 
even  know  how  to  benefit  from  newspaper,  and  the  climax  is  that  college 
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students  and  graduates,  and  especially  of  Catholic  schools,  do  not  know  how 
to  stand  up  and  to  express?  their  opinions.  Such  Criticism  usually  arises  from 
visits  to  other  colleges  where  students  assert- themselves  forcefully.  Or  it 
airises  from  business  experiences  where  Catholics  are  confronted  with  questions 
which  may  or  may  not  concern  their  Fatih.  Products  of  Catholic  colleges  must 
be  ready  to  come  through!  7  ■  -_-     •■,  ^  ,( .  •  r, 

The  essential  point  rests  in  having  facts  at  the  fingertips.  It  is 
expected  of  everyone  to  know  world -affairs  at  feast-to  the  extent  to  which  they 
are  expounded  in  a  reliable  newspaper  —  but  most  matters  need  further  con- 
sideration than  that.  Often  the  topics  which  arise  are  debatable  questions 
that  rest  on  opinion.  Maybe  there  is  nc^one  set  answer,  but  if  there  is  not,  there 
is  a  reason  for  it,  and  intelligent  people  should  be  able  to  discuss  the  various 
phases  of  the  topic.  The  only  way  cf- person  can  gain  the -facts  is  by  reading 
extensively,  thinking  over  what  has  been  read,  and  finally,  intelligently  dis- 
cussing it  with  other  people. 

The  College  program  tries '  to '  indicate  to  students  the  importance 
of  .9jiv^ti^ide  readirig  during  and  after  college  days.  But  do  students  ..always 
assimilate  the  idea?  Exclusion  of  planned  reading  from  one's  life  is  contrary  to 
intelligence. 

For  undergraduates,  vacation  is  the  time  to  catch-up  on  the  reading 
matter  that,  perhaps  of  necessity,  has  been  neglected  during  the  school  session. 
For  graduates,  the  time  has  come  to  list  all  the  things  that  they  have  heard 
about  during  THE  four  years  and  always  have  wanted  to  read  but  Jbdve  missed. 
It  is  really  a  duty, -Qf  College  women  to  keep  pgi.^'^h^.  intellectual  life  they 
chose  by  coming  to  college  —  to  keep  up  with  the  affairs  of  the  day,  the 
trends  of  thought.  All  persons  should  follow  this  policy  —  for  college  grad- 
uates it  is  really  a  must.  There^js  no  time  like  undergraduate  days  to  set 
a  foundation  for  reading  habits-  that  will  persist  when  college  is  a  thing 
of  the  past.     College  ideas  and  ideals  can  not  erid  with  graduation. 

■■■■■  ..  ,,    ;f;ir..,  ;'(i^,  «'!V  ■.  . 

College  women  and  pctrlicul^lV  Catholic  college  women  have  a 
place  to  fill  in  society.  Much  is  expected  of  them  —  there  can  be  no  letdown 
because  they  bear  a  threefold  responsibility.,.— r  to.  their  Church,  their  College, 
and  to  themselves.  •    y   „-^i'u-  >>i.  ,j„ 
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Finishing  and    Modern    Languages. 

Individual   Entrance,    Progress 
and  Graduation 

Staff   of    Expert    Instructors.    Extensive. 
Modern    Equipment. 

DAY  &  EVENING  SESSIONS 
CATALOG    on    REQUEST 

We    invite    consultation    with    our   vocational 
advisors  and  inspection  of  our  quarters. 


7  LAFAYETTE  AVENUE 

Telephones:   NEvins  8 -2941 -2942 


MAin  4-9703 

"ORIGINAL" 

j   VENICE  RESTAURANT 

!      WE   SERVE   ITALIAN   FOODS 


Pizzeria  -  Spaghetti 

BEER  AND  WINES 

FRANK  FELICETTA 


454  Myrtle  Avenue 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


MAin  4-4720-4721 


CLINTON  FLORIST 


406  Myrtle  Avenue 


Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


D.  HALIKIAS,  Prop. 
^ _ 

•     ^_  am  »■  ■ ■  ■■  —■        ■■  A 

L.  G.  BALFOUR  CO. 

Attleboro  Massachusetts 

CLASS  RINGS  &  PINS 
COMMENCEMENT  INVITATIONS 
DIPLOMAS    -    PERSONAL  CNRDS 

Represented  by 
W.  G.  PFORR 
1  -^SSyFifth  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 


1  NEvins  8-0805 

I  CLINTON 


— + 


-•* 


Orders  Delivered  1 


FOOD  MARKET 

Frank  McHugh,  Prop. 

Groceries,  Dcriry.  Delicatessen 

Fruits  and  Vegetables 

258  DeKALB  AVENUE 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


i 

"^      ( 5567  '*  Stores  in  Brooklyn  j 

FINKELDEY 

BAKING  CO.,  Inc. 

''One  of  Americans  Finest  Bakeries"^ 

Main  Store  &  Office 

655-657  Vanderbilt  Avenue 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

KARL  FREIDANK,  President 


CAPRI     RESTAURANT 

ITALIAN  ■  AMERICAN  FOOD 

''The  New  College  Rendezvous" 

41.3  MYRTLE  AVENUE 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Telephone  MA  in  5-9552 


STerling  3-9221  Orders  Promptly  Deliver^ 


MURKEN^S 

CONFECTIONERY  and  LUNCHEONETTE 

"MEET  ME  AT  MVRKEN'S" 

.  .  .  Now  Serving  .  .  . 

Luncheon  -  Dinner  [from  5-8  P.M.] 

Homemade  Ice  Cream  Visit  Our  New 

and  Candies  Collegiate  Rendezvous 


CHARLES  J.  PATH 
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